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MISS CHRYSTAL HERNE who is appearing in the role of Mrs. Clayton, in Augustus 
Thomas’ new play. ““As A Man Thinks."” Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, New York. 
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VINCENT SERRANO as Julian Burrill and JOHN MASON as Dr. Seelig in ““As A Man Thinks.” 
Photograph by Hall, New York, (See page 1231) 
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MISS CHRYSTAL HERNE as Mrs. Clayton and JOHN MASON as Dr. Seelig in ‘“‘As A Man Thinks.” 
Photograph by Hall, New York. (See page 1231) 
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MISS CHARLOTTE IVES as Vedah Seelig and JOHN MASON as Dr. Samuel Seelig in Augustus Thomas’ 
new play, ““As A Man Thinks.”” Photograph by Hall, New York. (See page 1231) 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


in the final scene of the play of that title. 
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Photograph by White, New York. (See page 1231) 





MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER as Thais in the drama of that title. 
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This and the other half of the same picture on the opposite page show a scene from Act I. of Mrs. Fiske’s new comedy, 
“Mrs, Bumpstead-Leigh.”” From left to right the personages are, 
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MISS VEDAH McEVERS as Mrs. Stephen Leavitt; MRS. FISKE as Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh and 
LESTER as Miss Rawson. Photograph by Byron New York. (See page 
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JACK NORWORTH and MISS NORA BAYES, who are starring jointly in ‘‘Little Miss Fix-It,” 
and Harry B. Smith. Photograph by White, New York. (See page 1231) 
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MISS ELEANOR STUART as Bella Ketcham; LIONEL WALSH as Percy Paget, and NORA BAYES as Delia 
Wendell in ‘‘Little Miss Fix-It." Photograph by White, New York. (See page 1231) 
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LETTIE FORD 


(See page 1231) 


Photograph by White, New York 


as the Mason Twins, Cornelia and Caroline, in “‘An Old New Yorker. 
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MISS MARY HOPKINS as Marion Haldeman; THOMAS A. WISE as Samuel Beekman and MISS LOLA MAY 
as Sally Livingston in “An Old New Yorker.” Photograph by White, New York (See page 1231) 
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ITTY as Elizabeth Beekma 
(See page 1231) 
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WILLIAM H. CRANE as Jackson Bedloe; and MRS. THOMAS WHIFFEN as Mrs. Bedloe in the latest George 
e play, “U.S, Minister Bedloe."’ Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago (See page 1231) 
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This ard the other half of the same picture on the opposite page show the climax of Act Ill. in George Ade’s comedy 
“U.S. Minister Bedloe,’ as presented by William H. Crane. The players from left to right are: 
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ey MILLER as Caberera; WILLIAM H. CRANE as ili Bedloe; EDMUND eusst as Bobby eels DAN 
OLLYER as Edwin Chester; and CARL sate gone ee Fhotograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
(See page 
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JOHN NORTH as Jem Coburn, the turnkev; THEODORE ROBERTS as Josef Dumont, and ORRIN JOHNSON 
as Father Bartlett, in ““The Confession." Photograph by White, New York. (See page 12 
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ORRIN a, as Solin Bartlett and THEODORE ROBERTS as Josef Dumont, in Act I. of 
The Confession."’ Fhotograph by White, New York. (See page 1231) 
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“*The Winter Garden,” 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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RICHARD BENNETT and Family. Mr. and Mrs. Bennett were on the stage together in ‘The Deep Purple,’ he as 
om Lake, Mrs. Bennett as Ruth Lake. Their children are Constance, aged 6; Barbara, aged 4; and Joan, 
aged 10 months. Mrs. Bennett was Mabel Morrison, daughter of the late Lewis Morrison, 
famous as Mephisto in “‘Faust."’ Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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Here are WILLIAM COLLIER and such of his acting relatives as are associated with him in his present play, “‘I'll Be 
Hanged If | Do.” THOMAS BEAUREGARD. (husband of Helena Collier Garrick), WALTER C LLIER, 
HELENA COLLIER GARRICK, WILLIAM COLLIER, MRS. WILLIAM COLLIER, (Paula 
Marr) and WILLIAM COLLIER, JR. Photograph by White, New York. 
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This, and the other half of the same picture on the opposite page show the boarding-house scene in ‘““The Country 
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A story version of this delightful play by Edgar Selwyn appears in this issue. Photograph by Wh:te New York 
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A scene from “‘The Country Boy:"* Tom to Jane—‘‘I need you Jane; I want you."’ Photograph by White, New York. 
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By EDGAR SELWYN 


Novelized by CHARLES DE FORREST, with the permission 
of MR. SELWYN 


' CHAPTER I RURAL ROMANCE 


AIRVIEW, N. Y., is a town of 
about five thousand inhabitants, 
hidden away in a little valley some- 
where between the state capitol at Al- 
bany and the human bee-hive of Man- 
hattan. It is only a way-station upon 
one of the transcontinental roads of 


Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 


steel, spurned by the thundering limited 
trains that rush shuttle-wise to and 
from the great metropoli of east and 
west; but for all that, in certain as- 
pects it is more typically American than 
Broadway or State Street. 

It is old-fashioned; the traditions of 
All rights. reserved. 
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eight generations of pure American 
stock give it even a quality of eld. It 
is peaceful and contented ; rural thrift, 
working slowly through the years, has 
banished poverty from out its gates. Its 
streets are arcades of whispering foli- 
age in summer, and the wide piazzas 
of its comfortable homes are green with 
vines. Life there is monotonous but 
soothing ; it has no rush of business, no 
hurry of trade, no adventure; no stimu- 
lus of. intellect, no thrill of entertain- 
ment, no spice of sin; its men are nar- 
row but honest, and in the hearts of 
its women are the sentiments, sweet in 
their simplicity, which have. formed the 
soul of the nation. 

Family life flourishes in that semi- 
rural community; and many sons and 
daughters are born. Often, too often, 
perhaps, though it is the way of the 
century, its children hear a luring call 
beyond the horizon and spread their 
wings for a flight into the unknown, 
éver afterward to feel, amidst the 
smoke and the lights and the fever of 
the “wider life,” a homing instinct tug- 
ging them back to the town of their 
fathers. Fairview, in short, is a germ- 
cell, one of many thousands, whose 
destiny is to spawn clean strong youth 
as food for the maw of the city. 

Fairview’s leading citizen was one 
Hiram Belknap; he was the “squire,” 
the lawyer, the wise man, the office- 
holder. He had been born in Fairview, 
and he had cultivated his garden there, 
according to classic advice and the 
ideals of his New England forbears, 
until he had accumulated a comfortable 
little fortune. This Jephthah of the 
town had one fair daughter and no 
more, the which he loved passing well; 
and she was Jane, lovely, demure and 
practical; the very flower of Fairview 
stock, Every Fairview in the land, 
whether of York State, of Indiana, of 
Nebraska or of Oregon, has its Jane 
who is desirable above all others; but 
this one could endure comparison with 
the fairest of her sisters. Her eyes were 
blue with innocent wisdom, her smile 
was as winsome as a bright day in 
April, and her skin was like rose-pet- 
als delicately touched with pink. She 
had, moreover, a deft finger at the piano 
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and a sure hand at the skillet. By Fair- 
view housewives her salt-rising bread 
was rated as close to a miracle, in one 
so young. 

Hiram Belknap had another respon- . 
sibility besides his daughter, and that 
was an automobile, which he had pur- 
chased to emphasize his position as lead- 
ing citizen, The emphasis was marked, 
for his roadster was the only one in 
town—and his bills for punctured tires 
and slain chickens had made it a thorn 
in his flesh, That, however, is a side- 
issue to the present narrative, which 
is largely concerned with Jane and the 
inevitable concomitant of the incom- 
parable charms she possessed—a swain. 
If he had been worthy of her, this 
story would never have been written; 
how he became unworthy in her sight 


.and then retrieved himself; how he 


failed and then triumphed, are the im- 
portant matters. 

Tom Wilson was, perhaps, the most 
engaging young man in Fairview’s crop 
of eligible males, that mating season. 
In the words of Fairview itself, he 
was a “likely lad;” he was clean-bred, 
well-schooled, well-mannered, and ami- 
able. He was the only son of a re- 
spected matron whose husband, in the 
long-ago, had rivaled Belknap in lead- 
ing citizenship; and who, after passing 
on to his allotted place in the church- 
yard, had left his widow just enough to 
keep her free from worry as she raised 
their boy. So Tom had grown up with 
no thought of the morrow, a little 
spoiled and a little flippant, but sound 
to the core and devoted to his mother. 

Tom and Jane had been companions 
since childhood, and their juvenile at- 
tachment had ripehed into one of the 
earnest, sincere romances which are 
typical of small-town life. They had 
“kept company” for years, and had 
taken it for granted that marriage would 
be the ultimate outcome. Tom, how- 
ever, remained the eternal boy when 
he should have attained man’s estate. 
At the age of 25, when he should have 
been established in some kind of a 
career which would justify matrimony, 
he was still drifting along, and refusing 
to go to work for a pittance while he 
waited for something “big” to turn up. 
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He had ambitions, but not stimulus ; and 
after he had smilingly rejected a cleric- 
al position, at five dollars a week to 
begin with, in Hiram Belknap’s office, 
his prospective father-in-law began to 
look upon him with the eye of austere 
contempt. 

Mr. Belknap, confined to his home 
with a slight cold, was occupied over 
his papers in the living-room on the 
day when Mrs. Wilson called for a 
conference in regard to Tom. Heze- 
kiah Jenks, his private secretary, who 
looked as bucolic as his name and who 
worshiped Jane with sneaking ardor, 
was taking notes at his dictation; while 
the daughter and goddess of the house- 
hold was out in the family motor—reck- 
lessly driven by the aforesaid Tom. 

“’Scuse me, Mr. Belknap,” said Hez- 
ekiah, as he started on an errand to 
the office, just before Mrs. Wilson’s 
arrival, “but have you thought any more 
on what I said about Jane? You don’t 
object to me, do you?” 

“Why should I?” his employer an- 
swered, permitting his grim visage to 
take on new wrinkles from a little smile. 
“You’re a pretty good boy, energetic 
and ambitious, and you'll make your 
mark some day. No, I don’t object to 
you—if she wants it that way.” 

Then Hezekiah ambled off cheer- 
fully on his errand; and Tom’s mother, 
rather shy and wistful of manner, ap- 
peared for her neighborly call, with a 
maternal end in view. She was getting 
somewhat worried about her son. 


CHAPTER II 


MOTHER AND SON 


Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Belknap talked 
over times past and present discur- 
sively for a few minutes, gently stimu- 
lated to conversation with a cup of tea. 
She harked back to the old days when 
her husband had been in business with 
Fairview’s first citizen; and the latter 
modestly attributed the success upon 
which she complimented him, to dili- 
gence rather than to talent. 

“It must be very gratifying to have 
all the railroad’s business to look after,” 
_ she remarked. 
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“Every little helps,” said the oracu- 
lar Belknap. “That’s been my motto for 
a good many years. Nothing so small 
but what it’s worth attending to. I 
think that accounts for the little suc- 
cess I’ve had.” 

Mrs. Wilson finally worked around 
to the subject of Tom; and Belknap 
was not slow in declaring that he was 
disappointed in that young gentleman. 
He seemed to speak more in sorrow 
than in anger, yet his tone promised 
small charity of judgment for the as- 
pirant to Jane’s hand and heart. 

“Mrs. Wilson,” he said firmly, “I’ve 
always been taught that a man should 
earn his own bread. Also, that a hum- 
ble beginning was the proper road to 
success—or at any rate, that a modest 
start was nothing to be ashamed of. 
Your son, however, does not agree with 
me.” 

“He has refused the position you of- 
fered him?” she asked anxiously. 

“He would not even entertain it. Of 
course, the salary which I proposed was 
small, but it was meant only as a be- 
ginning. I agreed to take him into my 
office and teach him all I knew about 
law, and pay him five dollars a week. 
He couldn’t see it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That he didn’t want to be a piker!” 

“What did he mean by that?” Mrs. 
Wilson, unsophisticated in modern 
slang, asked. 

“I presume he meant that the job 
wasn’t good enough for him, Of coufse, 
you understand how I’m placed. I’d do 
anything in the world for your son, be- 
cause of my regard for you and my 
respect for his father’s memory; but I 
cannot afford to neglect my own in- 
terests. There’s Jane, for instance. I 
believe that these two young people are 
very fond of one another; and they 
probably look upon it as a settled ar- 
rangement. But I’m sorry that the boy 
isn’t what I thought he was. My daugh- 
ter’s husband must not be ashamed of 
work.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s expression of care and 
trouble had been growing as Belknap 
passed a hostile verdict upon her be- 
loved Tom. She paused to control her 
feelings, and then asked tremulously : 
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“Mr. Belknap, what do you think is 
the matter with Tom?” 

“You wont mind if I speak frankly ?” 

“T want you to be frank.” 

“Well, then—you have kept him too 
close to your apron strings. Oh, I know 
what you are going to say. He is your 
only child; you can’t do without him, 
and so forth. I understand exactly how 


you feel, but it’s a mistake, Mrs. Wil- © 


son. You should have made him realize 
that you were dependent upon the lit- 
tle that your husband left you, and that 
his expenses were becoming a drain up- 
on your capital. Then he might have 
made a stab at something. As it is now, 
he thinks that you have nothing to 
worry about, and that he can afford to 
wait for something big to happen. 
Something big! That’s his trouble; he 
wants the harvest without the bother 
of planting the seed.” 

“He wants to go to New York,” 
Mrs. Wilson said sadly. 

“Then let him go. There’s nothing 
like a big city for taking the conceit 
out of a youngster.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t do without him,” 
she sighed. 

“Have you tried?” 

“Once—when he went to visit Cous- 
in Mary’s in Buffalo, It was very lone- 
some.” 

“Of course it was,” responded Bel- 
knap more kindly. “He has become a 
habit to you. But you would get over 
it just as you get over any other habit. 
Besides, it isn’t fair to the boy to hold 
him back if he wants to go. If there is 
anything in him, give it a chance to 
come out.” 

“Tl think it over a little longer,” she 
promised vaguely. 

“Just as you like,” the first citizen 
declared. “I only wanted you to under- 
stand my attitude in this matter, as far 
as my girl is concerned.” 

“Have you spoken to her about it?” 

“Not as frankly as I have with you, 
but Jane is an unusually sensible girl, 
and I have every confidence in her dis- 
cretion.” 

Just then the door to the living-room 
swung open, and Jane, radiant from her 
motor-excursion, came in, dragging 
Tom with her. They made the most at- 
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tractive pair of “young folks” that Fair- 
view could boast of, and their manner 
was of true and tried comradeship, 
After the usual greetings had been ex- 
changed, Tom said in his easy-going 
way: 

“This conference looks suspicious to 
me. What has Mr. Belknap been say- 
ing to you, mother?” 

“We have been discussing you,” that 
worthy volunteered crisply. 

“Well, you can’t make my mother 
dislike me,” Tom answered, putting his 
arm about her shoulders fondly. 

“I haven’t been fool enough to try,” 
said Belknap. “But I felt it was my 
duty to tell her that I had offered you 
a position, and that you had refused 
ag 

“Yes, at five dollars a week,” an- 
swered Tom, with blithe scorn. 

“T began on less. So did your father.” 

“Times have changed, and the cost 
of living has gone up,” the sage youth 
explained. 

“Product and labor,” said the aphor- 
istic Belknap, “have always been rated 
according to supply and demand.” 

“Doesn’t seem to be much demand 
for my labor,” exclaimed Tom with a 
laugh. “How about it, mother ?” 

“I am sorry that you did not accept 
Mr. Belknap’s offer,” she said quietly. 

Tom appealed to Jane, unperturbed. 

“What do you know about that! Even 
mother doesn’t think I’m worth more 
than five a week!” 

Then Mrs. Wilson turned the con- 
versation from this delicate topic by 
asking the young lady how she had en- 
joyed her ride; and after she had 
praised the beauty of the autumn-tinted 
country-side, and Tom’s skill as a 
chauffeur, Mr. Belknap plumped out 
the eternal question: : 

“Have any accidents ?” 

“Nothing to speak of,” Tom explained 
casually. “A bunch of hogs got in our 
way, but we didn’t wait to see what hap- 
pened.” . 

“Who did they belong to?” 

“Hemingway, I think.” 

“Good Lord,” groaned Belknap, “he 
may be down on me any minute with a 
bill for an executed sow!” : 

‘Don’t get angry, Dad,” said Jane 
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soothingly. “It wasn’t Tom’s fault. How 
could he tell that those silly fat things 
were going to waddle right out in front 
of us.” 

“I have had to pay that man nearly 
two hundred dollars for animals that 
I have never seen, since I bought the 
car,” Belknap declared testily, “and I’m 
not going to submit to it any longer. 
It’s outrageous,” 

“Then you had better give up the ma- 
chine,” Tom advised. 

“IT will. I'll give it to anyone who 
wants it.” 

“You’re on,” shouted Tom. “The car 
is mine. You wont even have to send it 
around. I’ll take it with me now. Come 
along, mother. I’ll drive you home.” 

“Don’t be hasty, young man,” Bel- 
knap snapped. “You are forgetting one 
important essential.” 

“What’s that?’ demanded Tom, in 
mock-surprise. 

“The money to pay for it.” 

“But you said you would give it 
away !” 

“I’m not quite a fool,” was Belknap’s 
amendment to his original offer. 

“Oh, well, if you’re all against me—” 
Tom shrugged his shoulders in mimic 
disgust. 

At this moment the servant-girl ap- 
peared to inform Mr. Belknap that 
Hemingway had asked for him over 
the telephone, and was holding the wire. 
Foreseeing a new demand of damages 
for slaughtered live-stock, Belknap 
rushed out excitedly, and Jane followed 
him, in order that she might speak, as 
an eye-witness to the recent tragedy. 
Mrs. Wilson chose this opportunity to 
administer a mild maternal rebuke to 
her son, 

“Tom, dear, I wish you wouldn’t be 
so flippant,” she said. “Can’t you see 
the bad impression you are making on 
Mr. Belknap?” 

“Nonsense?” exclaimed the 
youth. “Cheer up, mother. 
nothing to worry about.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t realize how 
serious life is,” she continued. 

“Good gracious, mother, what’s come 
over you?” 

“Mr. Belknap has made me realize 
that I haven’t been fair to you.” 
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“Absurd !” 

“It’s true, dear. I have been very self- 
ish to keep you here so long. I can see 
that now. I was quite wrong. You have 
grown up without my knowing it, and 
I mustn’t stand in your way any longer. 
If you really want to go to New York 
now, I am quite willing.” 

“See here, mother,” Tom declared 
firmly, “you musn’t let Mr. Belknap 
worry you about me. He has an idea 
that I am going to the devil simply be- 
cause I wont take the position he of- 
fered me.” 

“You. must start somewhere,” she 
urged, 

“But I must start right. Now, don’t 
you worry. I’ll get something pretty 
soon, and it will be something big, too.” 

“Tom, I want you to go,” she urged. 

“I’m never going to leave you, so get 
that idea out of your head, mother, 
When the time comes for me to go, we 
will go together.” 

He kissed her affectionately, and 
started off home with her. Just then 
Hezekiah entered, to be greeted by Tom 
with: 

“Hello, Hez, how’s the messenger 
boy ?” 

“T’d rather be a messenger boy than 
not have a job,” the diligent Hezekiah 
retorted. 

“That’s one on me,” Tom admitted 
laughingly. “Did you come to see 

ane?” 

“T did,” admitted Hezekiah, in a hos- 
tile tone. 

“What for?” 

“What do you come to see her for?” 

“Now look here, Hez. There’s one 
thing I want you to understand: no 
poaching! Take my tip and keep off the 
grass.” 

Hezekiah remarked that Mr. Belknap 
had given him permission to walk 
where he pleased; and Tom replied that 
such an arrangement was all right—if 
he kept on walking. 

“You aint got no right to object to 
me so long as the old man is willing,” 
Hezekiah snarled. 

“Perhaps we’d better see about that,” 
answered Tom, who was about to lose 
his temper. 

At this moment, Belknap bolted in, 
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followed by Jane. He ordered Heze- 
kiah to have the motor-car put in the 
garage, and to tack a notice of its sale 
up in the Post Office. Hemingway, he 
blurted, should “stick” him no longer 
for murdered kine, since he believed 
that he opened his road gate and 
“shooed” his live stock out in front of 
the approaching motor with malicious 
intent—which, he added, was a state of- 
fense. The faithful Hezekiah darted 
away on his mission, and Mrs. Wilson 
started homeward. Jane escorted her as 
far as the road, but Tom remained be- 
hind to talk with Mr. Belknap—for 
Hezekiah’s remarks had caused him to 
suspect that he was becoming persona 
non grata with the father of his be- 
loved. 


CHAPTER III 


A STERN FATHER-IN-LAW 


“Well, sir, what do you wish to talk 
with me about?” growled Belknap, who 
_was far from being in the best of humor 
on account of the episode with Heming- 


Way's pigs. 

“What’s your idea in getting mother 
worried about me?” Tom asked. 

“T hope I haven’t worried her.” 

“She’s up in the air a thousand feet. 
What have you been telling her?” 

“Only what I felt it my duty to tell 
her. She says you want to go to New 
York.” 

“T do. But I don’t want mother made 
unhappy about it.” 

“Tt’s not:a question of her happiness, 
but of your future. I think she realizes 
that now.” 

“I’m not going to New York until I 
can go right, and just at present I am 
satisfied where I am.” 

“What do you mean by ‘going 
right?” 

“When the opportunity presents it- 
self.” 

“Don’t you think that there are op- 
portunities here in Fairview ?” 

“Yes, for some fellow who wants to 
be the town constable,” said Tom. 
“Now Hez would regard that job as 
the pinnacle of success. I want some- 
thing better. The trouble with this 
town is a lack of enterprise.” 
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“How do you make that out?” de- 
manded the first man of Fairview, 

“Take yourself, for instance,” ob- 
served Tom, with bland impudence. 
“You are the leading citizen, the . 
wealthiest man we have. Everybody 
looks to you for whatever is needed, 
yet what have you done.” 

“T have done my share, I think.” 

“Oh yes, you have given us a sol- 
dier’s monument that increased taxa- 
tion, and a library full of books that no- 
body wants to read. Why don’t you give 
us something worth while? Something 
that is really needed ?” 

“As for example?” inquired Belknap 
contemptuously. 

“A newspaper. Why, there isn’t a 
town of our size in the state that hasn’t 
a local sheet.” 

“We are too near the large cities to 
require any paper of our own,” Bel- 
knap said. “We manage to get all the 
news.” 

“National news, yes,” exclaimed 
Tom, who was becoming enthusiastic 
about his idea, “but what of the local 
stuff? I should think that you would 
want one, if only to advance your own 
interests. You have exhausted the polit- 
ical possibilities of Fairview now, and 
it’s only a question of time until you'll 
want to go further. When that time 
comes, a newspaper will be a necessity.” 

“How would that bring you your op- ’ 
portunity?” Belknap inquired with a 
sneer. 

“T’ll run the paper for you.” 

“What makes you think that you are 
qualified for that position ?” 

With a flourish, Tom drew a card out 
of his pocket-book and handed it to the 
skeptic. Belknap accepted it incredu-_ 


_lously, put on his glass, and read aloud: 


“This is to certify that Thomas Wil- 
son is the fully accredited representa- 
tive of the Buffalo Express for Fair- 
view and immediate vicinity.” 

Then, not impressed in the slightest 
degree with these credentials, he passed 
the card back to Tom, with the words: 

“T don’t think we need discuss the 
subject any further.” 

“That’s up to you,” said the young 
man. “But there’s one thing I wish you 
would do—leave the mother alone. She 








has had troubles enough without being 
worried about me.’ 

“You must not forget,” Belknap re- 
minded him, “that I have a personal in- 
terest at stake—the welfare of my 
daughter.” 

“I’m not worrying about Jane,” 
sponded Tom serenely. 

“Neither am I—now.” 

“You mean,” demanded Tom, with a 
startled air, “that it’s all off?” 

“T think that it is best,’ Belknap an- 
swered diplomatically, “to let the mat- 
ter rest until you have shown what you 
can do.” 

“You don’t think I can take care of 
her? Is that it?” Tom insisted heatedly. 

“I have only your word for it.” 

“Five dollars a week wouldn’t do it?” 

“Can you do better in New York?” 

“I should say so. Mr. Kennedy has 
offered to start me at fifteen.” 

“Mr. Who?” inquired Belknap, as if 
the man who made the offer were 
stark mad. 

“Mr. Kennedy, the passenger agent 
of the York State Centra! Do you 
know him?” 

“Very well, indeed.” 

“He was a friend of Dad’s,”’ Tom ex- 
plained, “I wrote to him about it, and 
he said that he would be glad to take 
care of me for a while. It isn’t what I 
want, but it will do while I am looking 
around for a real start.” 

“You had better take it,” advised 
Belknap. 

“Well, I haven’t quite made up my 
mind,” Tom answered with nonchal- 
ance, 

“Just as you please. But in the mean- 
while, I want you to understand that 
any arrangement you think you have 
had with Jane is at an end.” 

He rose to terminate the interview. 

“Don’t you think she ought to have 
something to say about that?” Tom de- 
manded defiantly. 

“Perhaps she has. Would you like to 
ask her ?” 

“Yes; I want to know 
stand.” 

Forthwith, Mr. Belknap dashed 
Tom’s confidence by going to the win- 
dow and calling to Jane, who was still 
in the front yard. She answered im- 
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mediately, and then he went out to 
leave the young people alone for their 
important interview. 


CHAPTER IV 


PUT ON PROBATION 


Tom began immediately by asking 
Jane if she cared for Hez Jenks. She 
answered calmly: 

“How do you mean?” 

“There’s only one answer to that 
question. Do you?” 

“Not that way,” said Jane. 

“Then that’s all I want to know,” ex- 
claimed Tom, whose high spirits quick- 
ly returned. He did a few jig-steps, 
hummed “Gee, I wish I had a girl,” 
and then explained: 

“They threw a scare into me just 
now. First Hez, and then your father.” 

“What did they say?” 

“Hez told me that I had no right to 
object to his attentions to you.” 

Then Jane took the wind out of his 
sails with two words: 

“You haven't.” 

Tom stared at her in amazement. 

“Then you do care for him?’ he 
asked bitterly. 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“You mean you don’t care for me?” 

“T didn’t say that either.” 

“See here, Jane,’ Tom demanded 
bluntly. “I want it made absolutely 
clear. Am I being turned down?” 

She blushed, and did not answer di- 
rectly. 

“T don’t want to go on living in a 
fool’s paradise,” he continued. “TI 
haven’t made any secret of my love for 
you, and I thought you felt the same 
way toward me. If you have changed 
your mind for any reason, or think that 
you have made a mistake, I want you 
to say so.” 

“Have your feelings changed?” she 
inquired. 

“Good Lord, no!” Tom shouted. 

“Then why do you-want me to say 
that mine have?” 

= don’t want you to say it, if it isn’t 
true.” 

“Well, then, it isn’t true.” 

Tom breathed freely once more and 
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promptly wanted to know what was the 
idea in getting him all worked up with 
doubt of. her constancy. 

“T didn’t mean to do that,” said Jane. 
“T merely want you to understand that 
you haven’t any rights—as yet.” 

“What have I got then?” 

“A promise.” 

“A promise of what?” 

“T can’t tell,” she said softly. 

“That’s as clear as ink,” Tom hooted. 

Then she made him sit down and 
warned him that she was going to talk 
seriously. He obeyed, assuming an. ex- 
pectant attitude. 

“You say you love me,” she re- 
marked, after a pause. “But do you?” 

“What do you suppose I’m raving 
about ?” he retorted. 

“When two people love,” remarked 

ane slowly, “the ultimate realization 
is—marriage.” 

“Correct,” observed Thomas, “Ob- 

ject: matrimony.” 

“We haven’t discussed that part of 
it yet—have we?” she reminded him. 

“T’ve always taken it for granted.” 

“But still,” she persisted, “we haven’t 
discussed it. In fact, I don’t think that 
you have ever asked me to marry you.” 

“Tf I haven’t,” Tom declared, “it 
was an oversight. Good heavens, Jane, 
it seems to me I have asked you a mil- 
lion times.” 

“T understand perfectly well, Tom,” 
she said gently. “It’s been that way ever 
since we were children. I never thought 
of anyone else, and I don’t suppose you 
have. But we are no longer children. 
We have grown up and we must face 
the future. You see, Tom, a woman 
fe older more quickly than a man. 

erhaps she is born older. At any rate, 
she reaches the crisis of her life long 
before the man does, and I’ve reached 
mine now.” 

“What do you mean by a crisis?” 

“Marriage,” she answered frankly. 
“Tt may not sound modest to talk like 
this, but I haven’t any mother to go to.” 

“You will have when you marry me,” 
Tom reassured her. 

“You are taking it for granted that 
we will be married?” 

“Wont we?” he pressed. 

“T don’t know.” 
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nen where is all this talk leading 
to?” 

“To an understanding, I hope,” she 
said. 

Tom wanted to know what there was 
to understand, and pointed out that 
since he loved her and she loved him, 
the finish would inevitably be marriage. 
Then she asked the pertinent question. 

“And what about the future?” 

“Tl always love you, Jane,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Either you can’t or you wont under- 
stand me,” she said, with a touch of 
impatience. “There is a practical as well 
as a spiritual side to marriage. It in- 
volves great responsibilities.” 

“Oh, I suppose you’re thinking about 
that job again,” he observed wearily. 

“T am thinking about your attitude 
toward it.” 

“Great Scott, Jane” he protested. 
“Lots of fellows have been married 
with less prospects than I have. It’s the 
responsibilities that make them hustle. 
It gives them incentive, and I will be 
the best little hustler that you ever saw. 
It’s only a question of time, till I strike 
something big. Luck can’t run against 
me forever.” 

“That’s just it, Tom,” she answered, 
her tones cooler than before. “It’s that 
which makes me afraid. You regard 
everything as being just a question of 
luck.” 

“Then what is it?” asked the young 
votary of Fortuna. 

“Character,” the girl replied. “A 
woman is dependent upon her hus- 
band’s character for her happiness.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with my 
character.” 

Then Jane told him the fatal truth: 

“You haven’t any.” 

“What ?” 

“It hasn’t formed,” she explained. 
“It hasn’t crystallized. You’re only an 
irresponsible boy without one settled 
conviction.” 4 

“You needn’t go any further, Jane,’ 
he said, with some bitterness. “If this 
is to be a psychological analysis of 
something I haven’t got, we’ll stop right 
now. It’s too deep for me. There’s only 
one thing in my mind, and that is: do 
you want to marry me? I haven't any 
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fears for the future, not one, and if you 
want me.to prove my love and my abil- 
ity to provide for you, come right out 
with me now and we'll get married 
without telling a soul about it. What 
do you say? Will you take a chance 
with me? Will you marry me?” 

“No,” she answered firmly. 

“You wont?” 

“No, I wont.” 

“That settles it then!” he cried and 
turned toward the door. She followed 
him, caught him by the arm, and told 
him softly: 

“T love you, Tom.” 

“That’s fine,” was his sarcastic re- 
sponse. “First you roast me to a cinder, 
and then you tell me that you love me.” 

“It’s because I love you that I am 
telling you all this,” she explained. 

“Just to make me feel good, I sup- 
pose.” 

“To make you realize the best there 
is in you,’ was her answer. “I want 
you to be big and strong. I want you to 
be a—a man.” 

He told her that she made him feel 
as if he were a baby, to which she re- 
plied that he was only a boy, with a 
boy’s ideals, without the slightest 
knowledge of real life. 

“Rub it in good while you’re at it,” 
he complained. “I suppose you think 
you have the wisdom of Solomon.” 

“T have the intuitive knowledge 
which is born in every woman,” she 
answered. 

“Which means that you have seen all 
there is to see, and know all there is to 
know !” 

“Tom!” she murmured reproachfully. 

“All right,” he admitted with some 
show of repentance, “I’ll admit every- 
thing you say. I’m no good, don’t know 
anything, haven’t any right on earth. 
Now, what do you want me to do?” 

“T want you to find yourself,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Where ?” 

“In the crucible of experience.” 

He wanted to know just exactly what 
she meant by that. 

“Go out into the world of men and 
women,” she explained, “and learn to 
know yourself. Find out what it is you 
want, and then try to get it.” 
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“T know now what I want. You.” 
“T know what I want,” she echoed. 
“Love and protection.” 

“Can’t I give you both?” 

“You haven’t tried yet. You» have 
only been talking. You don’t know what 
it is you want. You’ve spent your whole 
life here in Fairview among the people 
of the village. You’ve never been any- 
where else.” 

He retorted that he had been to Buf- 
falo—for two weeks, which was long 
enough. 

“It wouldn’t matter, if you were con- 
tent to remain here,’ Jane continued, 
“but you’re not. Within you there is and 
always has been that desire to go to a 
large city, and sooner or later you will 
go. You've never seen real life. How do 
you know that you wont see some 
other girl that you will like better? 
Some girl who is prettier, or more 
suited to your standards? And if such 
a thing should happen, how much better 
it will be if you are free to choose, for 
that is the way I myself want to feel.” 

“That’s absurd,” he argued. 

“No, it isn’t. Many a man, and many 
a woman too, has ruined his or her life 
by choosing before he really knew what 
he wanted. Besides, there’s your career. 
If you are to have one, you must begin 
soon. You can’t go through life just 
waiting for what luck will bring to you. 
As for me—I’m a girl;—and I can’t 
wait long. Think it over, Tom.” 

Tom thought it over glumly and then 
asked : 

“You want me to go to New York?” 

“T think it will be best.” 

“When?” 

‘As soon as possible.” 

“T see what you mean,” he said. “I’ve 
got to make good. I guess you are right, 
Jane. In fact, I know you are right. It’s 
hard to face the truth sometimes, but 
when it hits you hard and gets under- 
neath the skin, a fellow has to admit it, 
even if it does hurt. There isn’t much to 
me; I can see that now. But I’ve still 
got a chance, and I’m going to take it. 

“That’s the way I like to hear you 
talk!” she cried enthusiastically. 

“How long do you give me to suc- 
ceed?” he asked. 

She offered him as long as he liked, 
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but he answered that such an arrange- 
ment wouldn’t be fair, in view of her 
statement that she hadn’t long to wait. 
Accordingly she made it six months, or 
a year, at his option. 

“Then what?” he demanded. 

“Then, if you’re still of the same 
mind about me, come back.” 

“You’re on!” he shouted. “I'll see 
mother right away. She'll let me go; 
she said so to-day.” 

“Then you will try?” Jane pleaded 
urgently. 

“You bet I will. And I’ll show some 
of these people here what a fellow can 
do in a large city. Let’s go for one last 
ride in the motor, Jane, and talk it 
over.” 

Her cheeks aglow, Jane hurried away 
to get her hat, and at this sign that 
the conference was closed, old Belknap 
slipped in upon Tom. The young man 
informed him of the plan, and received 
the parental endorsement. 

“Funny how clever women are about 
these things, isn’t it,” Tom remarked. 
“Neither of us would have had sense 
enough to think of an idea like that, 
would we?” 

“No, the idea is much too big for 
either of us,” Belknap conceded, with 
a quizzical smile. “When do you ex- 
pect to leave?” 

“To-morrow. The position with Mr. 
Kennedy will do to start with, and it 
will give me a chance to look around.” 

Just then Jane emerged, impaling her 
hat with long pins and announcing that 
she was ready. Tom then shook hands 
with Mr. Belknap and bade him good- 
by, promising to appear again within 
a year. 

“Tf you don’t fail,” Jane’s father re- 
minded him. 

“No chance of that.” 

“But if you do?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” he de- 
clared buoyantly. “I'll never show up 
here as a failure. So long!” 


CHAPTER V 
A BROADWAY BOARDING HOUSE 


Mrs. Bannan’s boarding-house, on 
West Fifty-first Street, near Broadway, 
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was typical of thousands of other 
brown-stone fronts in which New 
York’s homeless adventurers try to im- 
agine they are comfortable. Therein the 
city’s cheap vulgarity is substituted for 
the simple amenities of family life ; food 
is served grudgingly; the gas-jets are 
stuffed with cotton so as to give the 
minimum of illumination; and the in- 
mates are expected to eat and to sleep 
according to the strict regimen of a 
penitentiary. In such places, where 
certain classes of Manhattan’s cockney 
tribes would rather dwell than have 
broad acres in the country, one rubs 
elbows with strange neighbors; and to 
Mrs. Bannan’s it was fated that Tom 
Wilson should drift when he brought 
his youth from Fairview to offer for 
sale in the markets of the city. 

Tom had the free run of a hall bed- 
room, second-floor back, in the narrow 
lanes between his cot, his bureau and 
his trunk. He could seek social recrea- 
tion in the stuffy, first-floor parlor, 
cluttered with shabby furniture, where 
a scratched and inharmonic upright 
piano was pounded nightly by the lady 
boarders. He might refresh the inner 
man with badly cooked edibles in the 
basement dining-room, off the areaway, 
where the air was damp with mould. 
For these accommodations he had 
to pay ten dollars a week, the minimum 
price; the more favored members of 
the Maison Bannan, whose incomes 
topped his, were taxed as high as twelve 
or fourteen. Verily, the gayety of the 
city comes high. 

Mrs. Bannan and her guests deserve 
extended attention. First of all, there 
was the Old Lady herself, who presided 
at the head of the table every evening; 
she was slovenly, fat, vixenish and 
shrill; her eternal theme of conversa- 
tion was hard times, bills due, and de- 
layed payments. The “star boarder” 
was one Herman Leitz, a stupid Ger- 
man barber whose black hair and mus- 
tache glistened and smelled of his own 
pomades; him Mrs. Bannan had chosen 
to solace the lonely, struggling years of 
her grass-widowhood. She always fed 
him the tid-bits of the table and ad- 
dressed him loudly in public as 
“dearie.” 
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Miss Dunstan was an imposing 
blonde whose good looks were begin- 
ning to go off and whose coiffure was 
turning a lemon-green from overdoses 
of peroxide. She was of the theatrical 
profession, though her engagements 
were few and far between, and the goal 
of her aspiration, a prima donna’s réle, 
was far distant. She was always at 
sword’s points with Mrs. Phelps, the 
shrew-faced wife of a crude, loutish 
traveling salesman. 

The most distinguished member of 
the club, though none of the others 
suspected it, was Fred Merkle, a news- 
paper man. His was the most intelligent 
face to be seen at the table, but he had 
turned forty; his temples showed 
patches of gray; and he accounted him- 
self a failure in his profession. He went 
through his duties of reading “copy” 
on an afternoon “yellow” journal me- 
chanically, and then buried himself in 
Mrs. Bannan’s and tried to write short- 
stories which the magazine editors per- 
sistently refused. Among his fellow- 
boarders he was accounted a chronic 
“grouch.” 

The life of the party, so to speak, at 
the dinner hour, was little Joe Wein- 
stein, a bristling, keen young son of the 
ghetto who carried on an independent 
traffic in theatre-tickets, on the curb- 
stones of Broadway. The wit of the 
Great Bright Way was always at his 
tongue’s end, and he was invariably in 
good humor, whether he had thrived or 
failed in the day’s transactions. 

Then there was Amy Leroy, a pretty, 
doll-faced chorus girl who sang, danced 
and wore tights in. one of the roof- 
garden entertainments that had just 
been launched for a summer run. Amy 
looked like an angel and talked like 
poor Poll; her face was seraphic and 
her soul was—well, a vagrant, flutter- 
ing little shadow of Broadway by night. 

To this list Lucy should be added; 
she was the colored slavey, waitress 
and maid-of-all-work, eternally slov- 
enly, eternally complaining. 

Among such people as these, the easy- 
going, amiable country boy found him- 
self. Temperamentally adaptable, he 
accommodated himself to his new en- 
vironment suavely, and was friendly 


with the entire assortment. He became 
most intimate, however, with the best 
and the worst, according to the contra- 
dictions of his own character—with 
Fred Merkle and Amy Leroy. He found 
that beneath the newspaper-man’s gruff 
manner there was a kind, clean, honest 
heart; while Amy Leroy’s girlish chat- 
ter amused him, and her palpable in- 
clination toward him was flattery to his 
home-sick soul. He treated her just as 
he would have treated any gently-bred, 
innocent maiden of Fairview; and she, 
in her turn, was so moved by his naive 
chivalry, so alien to her world of the 
theatre, that she was on the verge of 
falling in love with him. She could at 
least confess to a definite “crush,” and 
she was happy in the simple-hearted 
excursions in search of amusement to 
which he occasionally invited her. But 
for all this philandering with Amy, 
Tom’s heart still clung to his ideal of 
Jane, who was waiting for him back 
home. Then came a warm evening of 
late spring, which marked the sixth 
month of Tom’s probationary period. 
Dinner was being prepared at Mrs. 
Bannan’s; black Lucy was slamming 
the plates down at the places around 
the long table in the front basement; 
Merkle, anticipating the bell that sum- 
moned the boarders to refreshment, was 
at his place reading the evening paper. 

Tom appeared, less jaunty than in 
the Fairview days, paler and older, and 
his first question was of matters more 
essential than dinner. 

“Lucy, what have you done with my 
things. I can’t find them anywhere ?” 

“You been moved to the third floor 
back,” Lucy explained. “Mrs. Bannan 
gave that room you had to a new man.” 

“Well, it’s a wonder she wouldn’t say 
something to me about it.” 

Lucy lit the gas in the old-fashioned 
chandelier, with pendant crystals that 
were melancholy reminders of better 
days in the Maison Bannan, and then 
left for the kitchen without replying. 

“Hello, kid,” remarked Merkle, look- 
ing up. “What’s your trouble ?” 

Tom explained, declared that he 
couldn’t afford to kick about it, and 
then borrowed Merkle’s newspaper. He 
turned immediately to the “want ads.” 
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“Haven’t you found anything yet?” 

“Nothing definite,” Tom remarked. 
“ “How .did you come to lose your 
job?” 

“Couldn’t hit it off with the boss. He 
expected me to work at a desk all day, 
and then go straight to bed. That’s al- 
ways the way when you work for a 
friend of the family.” 

“What’s your particular 
labor?” Merkle drawled. 

“Any old thing so long as it pays a 
decent salary.” 

“This is an age of specialties,” 
Merkle advised. “There isn’t much de- 
mand these days for the man who can do 
anything. However, there’s no use get- 
ting discouraged about it, kid.” 

“I’m not discouraged, but it’s incon- 
venient sometimes not to have any 
money. I guess I’ll pull through all 
right.” 

“Old Lady bothering you?” 

“A little. But I’m not worried very 
much. If I get the job I’ve been prom- 
ised, I’ll have something big.” 

“Keep plugging away, and don’t lose 
your nerve,” Merkle advised. 

Then the dinner gong was heard to 
sound, and Tom started up-stairs to 
make a meager toilet before the repast. 
Then the others began to troop in, Miss 
Dunstan winning first place by several 
lengths. 

“Am I the first?” she exclaimed. 

“The first after me,” remarked 
Merkle, dropping into his accustomed 
chair with great celerity. 

“Tt’s very strange how you manage 
to hear the bell before it sounds,” Miss 
Dunstan observed with asperity. 

“I have inside information,” 
Merkle’s reply. 

Then came the Phelpses, husband and 
wife. To Mrs. Phelps, Miss Dunstan 
said grimly: 

“Ts that a new dress?” 

“Do you like it?” simpered the vic- 
tim. 

“It’s the one you had last spring, 
isn’t it? But you’ve done something to 
og 

“Yes, I got the idea from the way 
you fixed over yours.” 

The portly Mrs. Bannan swished in, 
followed by Leitz. 


line of 


was 


“Sit down, dearie,” she said to the 
“star” boarder. “Lucy! Bring the soup; 
we’re here. You’d think people would 
have sense enough to hear the bell the 
first time. If some people knew how’ 
much trouble we had to keep their food 
warm, they wouldn’t do so much kick- 
ing.” 

“Hello, mother! What’s on the bill 
to-night ?’—It was Joe Weinstein, who 
darted in with all the atmosphere of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway 
about him. “Pass the soup,” he re- 
marked to Lucy as he pounced upon 
his own place. “Kid me along with the 
big meat number and all the little side 
surprises. Hello, Leitzie, how’s the lady 
treating you?” : 

The latter remark elicited a sarcastic 
gibe from Miss Dunstan, who was 
promptly reminded by Mrs. Bannan 
that if she wasn’t satisfied with condi- 
tions, she knew what she could do. 

“What’s the news from the front, 
sweetheart?” Joe asked of the embryo 
prima donna. 

“I very nearly had an engagement 
to-day.” 

“How did you escape?” 

“I was just talking salary with a 
manager when another girl came in. 
He’d met her in Paris.” 

“I know,” said Joe sagely, “He was 
under obligations.” 

So the patter of talk continued. 
Leitz went into ecstasies over the soup, 
which he seemed to be using as a gargle. 
Mrs. Bannan complained because Tom 
Wilson and Amy Leroy were late. Joe 
pilfered the vinegar cruet from under 
Merkle’s paper, which promptly dropped 
into the butter dish. Leitz told a story 
which he had heard in his barber-shop 
that day, but no one laughed except 
himself, for it was of the vintage of a 
hundred years back. Phelps began an 
anecdote which promised to be off-color, 
and was warned by his wife, to which 
it was evidently familiar. 

“How’s the show business, Joe?” 
asked Merkle, still reading his paper. 

“Rotten. Not a hit in town.” 

“Then what are you so busy about?” 

“The boss sent for me to-day; wants — 
me to put some of the boys out in front 
of his house. Makes a flash to see the 














specs. on the sidewalk. The rubes think 
the show is a hit and go up and buy. 
Funny how they fall for that stuff.” 

“It’s all make-believe in this town,” 
observed Merkle. 

“You're right there, bo,” said Wein- 
stein. “Old P. T. Barnum had their 
number. They certainly like to be 
fooled.” 

The telephone bell was heard to ring 
upstairs, and Mrs. Bannan suggested 
to Leitz: 

“You go and see who it is, dearie.” 

Leitz arose lazily, and presentiy was 
heard to call out that Merkle was 
wanted on the wire. The latter departed 
as if sullen with resentment at this in- 
terruption. 

“Aint he the grouch!” remarked Miss 
Dunstan, as Merkle disappeared. 

“Most disagreeable man I ever had 
in my house,” affirmed Mrs. Bannan. 
“If he wasn’t the only one that paid 
his board regularly, I’d ask him for 
his room.” 

Miss Dunstan took this remark as 
a personal affront, and said as much. 

Just then Leitz returned with news: 

“Say, I got something to tell you. 
Miss Leroy is in the parlor with a gent 
all dressed up like a horse.” 

“Wouldn’t you think he had sense 
enough to know it was dinner-time?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bannan. “Lucy! Ring 
the bell outside the parlor and keep it 
ringing until Miss Leroy comes.” 

Then Tom hurried in, with apologies 
for his tardiness, explaining that he 
couldn’t find his things because they 
had been moved. 

“That was a twelve dollar room you 
had,” Mrs. Bannan observed cuttingly, 
“and I gave it to a new man. He works 
ina bank.” 

“Don’t expect to compete with a 
banker, of course,” Tom said pleas- 
antly. “But I hope you’ll let me know 
when I’m in the way again.” 

Merkle returned to his interrupted 
meal with the word that the telephone 
call had really been for Tom Wilson. 

“I thought she asked for Merkle,” 
said Leitz. 

“That’s as near to Wilson as I'd ex- 
pect you to get,” the newspaper man 
retorted. “It was. a lady, kid. Wouldn’t 
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give her name. Told her you were in 
the house somewhere, and she said she’d 
come over” 

At this moment the appearance of 
Amy Leroy completed the group. She 
greeted them all merrily, and> then 
slipped over to Mrs. Bannan and 
whispered a word or two in her ear. 

“Sure, bring him down,” the Old 
Lady vouchsafed. 

Amy stopped a moment to exchange 
a = with Tom, and to explain her- 
self. 

“T’ve persuaded Mr. Michaelson to 
have dinner with us,” she said. ““He’s an 
awfully swell fellow, and has an interest 
in the show so I have to be nice to 
him. Of course, it isn’t going to change 
our arrangement for to-night.” 

“I don’t think I’d better take you to 
the theatre to-night, Amy,” Tom re- 
marked. 

“Now, don’t be foolish, Tom,” she 
cooed. “Mr. Michaelson has to run 
away right after dinner, and I'll wait 
for you in the parlor. If you get through 
first, wait for me. Now, be a good boy.” 

With this, she skipped upstairs to 
bring down her guest; and Mrs. Bannan 
ordered Lucy to set two places at a 
small side-table, where the visitor might 
be entertained in state. 

“Say, Wilson,” Joe remarked to Tom 
sotto voce, with a confidential nod. “Just 
want to put you wise. Don’t take that 
dame too seriously.” 

“What do you mean?’ Tom de- 
manded. 

“That skirt that was just in. Don’t 
let her get you buffaloed.” 

“Wish you’d make it a bit clearer,” 
Tom answered sternly. 

“You know what I mean. I’m telling 
you because you aint been in this town 
long enough to be wise. Don’t let her 
play you for a fall-guy. She aint the 
right kind.” 

“You take that. back!” Tom cried 
pugnaciously, clenching his fists and 
starting out of his chair. Merkle had 
caught the conversation, however; he 
rose quickly and thrust Tom down in 
his chair, with the advice: 

“Don’t lose your head, kid. He 
doesn’t mean what you think he means, 
at all.” 
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‘Tom controlled himself with an ef- 
fort, and contented himself with an hos- 
tile glare at Joe, who resumed his meal 
with the philosophic remark: 

“Aint that always the way when you 
try to help a pal?” 


CHAPTER VI 
BICKERING AND BADINAGE 


This little bickering, which might 
have resulted seriously if Joe had not 
taken Tom’s flare-up of temper merely 
as the strange, mad whim of a rural 
youth who did not know city manners, 
passed almost unnoticed by the other 
boarders. Mrs. Bannan called them to 
order by rapping on the table with her 
knife; and then the babble of small talk 
ran on as before. 

“Where’s my beer?” asked Phelps, 
the traveling man, suddenly. 

“Tt’s all out,” declared the deceitful 
Mrs, Bannan. 

“T ordered a case only last week.” 

“You’ve drunk it all up. There’s no 
more left.” 

“This is a h— of a place,” Phelps 
snarled, and went out in a rage, refus- 
ing to remain for coffee and dessert. 
Mrs. Phelps rose to follow him with the 
remark: 

“Aint it awful to have to live with a 
man like that!” 

“You picked him,” responded Miss 
Dunstan, sententiously. 

“Well, at least”—Mrs, Phelps paused 
at the threshold for a Parthian shot— 
“at least, I did pick something.” 


Presently Amy Leroy appeared with 


her. “gentleman friend” in tow, proud of 
being able to display so magnificent a 
satellite to. her companions in misery. 
He was a well-built, good-looking young 
fellow, in immaculate evening dress— 
a club-man, apparently, or a man-about- 
town, with a comfortable income from 
rich parents. It was patent that he was 
not accustomed to dine in such places as 
Mrs. Bannan’s. 

Amy paused at Tom’s place, as they 
passed toward the little table which had 
been set apart for them, to introduce 
her guest. Then they sat down, Amy 
putting him at his ease with: 
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“They’re all rubbering their heads off, 
but don’t give them any satisfaction, 

immy.” 

“Who’s that young chap you intro- 
duced me to?” asked Michaelson. 

“He just came from the country, An 
awfully nice boy, too. So different from 
the rest of the men you meet here. I 
let him take me out once in a while. A 
girl can’t walk down Broadway alone 
these nights; every man speaks to her.” 

Then, secretly urged by Miss Dun- 
stan, the Old Lady advanced upon this 
private party. It was her business, she 
argued, to know what kind of men were 
being brought into her house. She bore 
down upon them with a determined 
frown, and then, after she had fixed 
them with her glittering eye, she asked 
sweetly : 

“Getting waited on all right, Miss Le- 
roy?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

There was an uncomfortable pause, 
but Mrs, Bannan did not budge. Finally 
Amy succumbed: 

“T want you to meet my friend, Mr. 
Michaelson. Jimmy, this is Mrs. Ban- 
nan, our landlady.” 

Jimmy rose politely and expressed his 
pleasure. Mrs. Bannan, deeply im- 
pressed with the splendor of his ap- 
pearance, began to apologize for the 
dinner, but followed that remark with 
the boast that she gave her boarders 
the best there was—at the price. Jimmy 
shifted from one foot to the other, fum- 
bled with his napkin, and murmured 
on until Miss Leroy advised 

im: 

“Sit down, Mr. Michaelson. No use 
wasting your manners here.” 

“T can let you have some beer,” Mrs. 
Bannan continued affably. “It belongs 
to Mr. Phelps. We keep it on ice for 
him, but he wont mind.” 

This kindness having been declined 
by Michaelson, Mrs. Bannan waddled 
back to her place, to confide in Leitz 
and Miss Dunstan that the visitor was 
a perfect gentleman in all respects. 
After she was out of ear-shot, Amy 
said: 

“That’s the worst of living in a board- 
ing house. You have to be nice to every- 
body.” 















“I don’t see how you stand it,” re- 
marked Michaelson sympathetically. 

“Aint it awful? But what’s a girl to 
do on a small salary?” 

“You might let your friend help 
you,” he observed with significance. 

“T can’t afford to get talked about.” 

“Nobody would know.” 

“Now, Jimmy, behave. I’m not that 
kind of a girl.” 

Then the whistle of the post-man, on 
his evening round, was heard at the 
area-way window. Amy jumped up, 
raised the small window, thrust her arm 
out into the area and picked up the 
package of letters, which was within 
easy reach. She took out one for her- 
self, and then laid the others down on 
the table, where Miss Dunstan pounced 
upon them, to sort them out. She drew 
one; so did Merkle and Tom; Mrs. 
Bannan got all the others—which con- 
taining bills, she wearily put aside with 
the sigh: 

“TI don’t know how I’m ever going to 
pay them.” 

Miss Dunstan’s letter, she announced 
shrilly, was from “K. and E.,” the the- 
atrical firm, fixing an appointment to 
have her voice tried, the next morning. 
She ran up and down the scale, with a 
dubious soprano, and then remarked: 

“T haven’t practiced all day. Is any- 
one in the parlor?” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Miss Dun- 
stan,” said Merkle drily, “I wish you 
wouldn’t pound the piano to-night. I 
have the back parlor, you know, and 
I’ve got a lot of work to do.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Merkle,” 
answered the incipient prima donna 
haughtily. “It isn’t my fault if you have 
the back parlor. The front parlor is in- 
tended for the guests, and I have a per- 
fect right to use the piano if I want to. 
My music means a great deal to me, and 
I don’t see why you should object to it.” 

“T don’t object to music!” 

“You’re the rudest man I ever met. 
—Do you object to music, Mr. Wein- 
stein ?” 

“No,” replied the ticket-speculator. 
“Holler your head off, sweetheart.” 

“And Mr. Weinstein ought to know,” 
was the verdict she hurled at Merkle. 
“He’s in the business.” 
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With this, Miss Dunstan hurried up- 
stairs to stake a claim on the piano. | 

Then, having depleted the blane- 
mange, which did service as dessert that 
evening, the diners began to drift away. 
Amy went out with Michaelson, asking 
him not to escort her to the theatre, 
“because people might talk”—but really 
because she had engaged Tom for that 
little duty—and making an appointment 
with him at the stage-door after the 
performance. Joe “beat it” for the 
White Lights; Merkle paid his board- 
fee in advance and asked Mrs. Bannan 
to put an “out of order” sign on the 
piano, before he slouched up to his den; 
and the landlady, with a “Come on, 
dearie,” took Leitz out with her. Tom, 
who was lingering over his meal, re- 
ceived word from the colored maid that 


a lady had called to see him, and dashed- 


away in haste. He had a premonition of 
news from home. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CHORUS-GIRL INTERFERES 


Standing in the hall-way, neatly 
dressed in a walking-suit and looking 
prettier than ever, Tom found none 
other than Jane Belknap. All the home- 
sickness, the loneliness, and the yearn- 
ing which he had been repressing man- 
fully for the last six months passed 
away in a surge of delight at this un- 
expected meeting; but Jane herself re- 
sponded coolly enough. The hall, with 
boarders passing in and out, and with 
Miss Dunstan at the parlor piano near 
by, was a poor place for an affectionate 
reunion, and so Tom took his sweet- 
heart down into the dining-room, now 
empty. 

“So you’re the lady who wanted me 
on the telephone,” he began. “I couldn't 
imagine who it was. When did you get 
to town?” 

“A few days ago,” she said. 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” 

“T couldn’t. Cousin Emily had me on 
the go every minute. You know how it 
is when one spends a few days with 
relatives.” 

“A few days? When are you going 
back?” 


’ 
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“To-morrow morning. Dad had some 
business in town, and I persuaded him 
to let me come along. He finished up 
quicker that I expected.” 

“That’s too bad. I wont have a chance 
to show you around. And mother, did 
you see her before you left?” 

“Yes, I promised her that I wouldn’t 
leave without seeing you.” 

“How is she looking? Is she all right? 
I guess she thinks I’m in trouble every 
minute down here. Doesn’t she?” 

“Aren’t you in any trouble?” Jane 
asked. 

“Do I look as if I were?” 

“We heard that you had lost your po- 
sition.” 

“Where did you hear that?” Tom de- 
manded. 

“Mr. Kennedy wrote Dad about it.” 

“Oh, and I suppose that your Dad told 
mother. I wish he wouldn’t do these 
things. He hasn’t any right to trouble 
my mother about this.” 

“Why? Isn’t it true?” 

“Suppose it is?’ Tom demanded. 
“Can’t a fellow lose his job without 


having it regarded as a tragedy? I’m 
a worried about it. Why should they 

27? 

“Tt’s not the loss of the position,” 
Jane observed, “but the reasons for 
losing it that worry them.” 

“Did Kennedy give any: particular 


reasons for letting me go?” 

“He mentioned neglect 
habits.” 

“Just because a fellow goes out for a 
good time once in a while, he’s acquiring 
bad habits!” Tom exploded. “I’m glad 
I’m out of that place, anyway. Now I 
have a chance to look for something 
big.” 

“You have always been looking for 
something big,” Jane reminded him. 

“And I'll find it, too. Bad luck can’t 
stick to me forever.” 

Their talk was interrupted by an out- 
cry from Mrs. Bannan, upstairs. She in- 
formed Tom, in this long-distance 
manner, that a man was looking for 
him—and a moment later Mr. Belknap 
himself appeared on the stairs. 

“Come right down, Mr. Belknap,” 
Tom called. “Jane’s down here. Ah! 
There you are. Welcome to our little 


and bad 
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city. How are you? It’s bully of you to 
come and see me.” 

“This is not a social call,” Jane’s 
father answered coldly. “I’ve just come 
from seeing Kennedy.” 

“I’m not with him any more,” Tom 
observed serenely. 

“So I understand. —Do you remem- 
ber the conditions under which you left 
Fairview? I mean, so far as they con- 
corned your engagement to my daugh- 
ter?” 

“Yes,” Tom admitted ruefully, “but 
I haven’t had much time to make good 
yet.” 

“Your conduct during the short time 
that you have been here,” Belknap con- 
tinued, “has made further consideration 
impossible.” 

“T wish you would make that clear,” 
Tom demanded, now for the first time 
completely serious. 

“T’ll speak plainly. Do you know a 
Miss Leroy?” 

“Ves.” 

“She’s an actress, isn’t she?” 

“She’s on the stage—yes.” 

“What are your relations ?” 

“Very. pleasant. She’s a nice little 
girl. Do you know her ?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Then why these questions?” 

“Do you deny that you have been 
spending your time and your money on 
this woman.” 

“TI haven’t any money to spend, but 
I’ve escorted her to the theatre a few 
times. Is there any harm in that?” 

“You can’t deceive me by making 
light of it,” the suspicious old man re- 
plied. “I have a record of your conduct 
ever since you came to New York. 
Kennedy attended to that for’ me.” 

“Oh, I see; you had Kennedy play 
the spy on me.” a 

“I had a perfect right to know what 
you were doing.” 

“T would have told you if you had 
asked me,” Tom retorted bitterly. |. 
“Then you admit that it is all true? 

“No, I don’t; but if you have made 
up your mind, what is the use of my 
saying anything?” 

“T want Jane to be satisfied,” Bel- 
knap returned. : a 

Jane had been following this intet- — 
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rogatory in silence, as if it were an un- 
pleasant duty. When Tom turned to 
her, and asked her what it was she 
wanted to know, she answered: 

“Only what you want to tell me, 
Tom.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Tom 
earnestly. “I’ve been a bit of a fool in 
“ane Kennedy a chance to fire me, but 

’ve done nothing else to be ashamed of. 
Do you believe that?” 

“Yes, Tom,” was her quiet reply. 

He remarked that the talk, therefore, 
need go no further, and that it was all 
settled. The paternal comment in return 
was a scoffing “Bosh!” Then Jane took 
up the cudgels in Tom’s defense, and 
told her father that she thought Mr. 
Kennedy didn’t like Tom and had mis- 
construed his motives. 

At that moment Amy Leroy appeared 
in the door-way. 

“Why don’t you answer me, Tom?” 
she said as she entered the room. “I’ve 
been calling all over the house for you. 
—Oh, excuse me! I didn’t know that 
you were with anybody.” 

It was an embarrassing episode, but 
Tom rose to it in able fashion. He in- 
troduced Amy to Jane and her father 
with cordial politeness. 

“Oh, you’re from the country, aren’t 
you?” Amy said to Jane. “Tom talks 
about you so much that I almost feel as 
if I knew you. —I didn’t mean to butt 
in, Tom. I thought you knew I was 
waiting for you. If I’d known you were 
engaged, I’d have gone on without you.” 

“IT had forgotten all about it,” Tom 
explained. 

“Well, you’d better wake up,” re- 
sponded the chorus-girl. “I can’t expect 
them to hold the curtain for me while 
you entertain.” 

“You'd better not wait for me then,” 
said Tom. “T’ll see you to-morrow.” 

At these confessions of intimacy be- 
tween Tom and the slangy little dancer, 
whose free manner was more than their 
country ways were accustomed to, Jane 
and her father stiffened up rigidly. They 
‘were about to leave Amy in possession 
of the field, when that young person 
herself forestalled them by skipping to- 
ward the door. 

“Don’t let me break up the party,” 
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she exclaimed. “I can find my way 
alone. “You needn’t come for me, to- 
night, Tom. I have another engage- 
ment.” 

As she disappeared, Belknap eyed 
Tom with disgust. 

“So that’s the girl, is it?” he sniffed. 
“You seem pretty well acquainted. 
What claim has she upon you?” 

“You have no right to speak to me 
like that,” asserted Tom, flushing. “Jane 
wouldn’t stoop to such a question.” 

“Please don’t say anything more, 
Dad,” Jane begged. “Can’t you see the 
position you are putting him in?” 

“I am going to get the truth of this 
thing here and now,” Belknap persisted. 
“What claim has this girl upon you?” 

“No claim. We are very good friends, 
that’s all.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Then there isn’t any use of my say- 
ing any more,” blurted out Tom, who 
was losing his temper. Jane tried to put 
in a tactful word, and check her father’s 
questions, but he only said: 

“T don’t expect you to understand, 
Jane, but I’ve seen that type of woman 
before. And I know what such friend- 
ships mean.” 

“Now, hold on, Mr. Belknap,” Tom 
exclaimed in anger. “You may say any- 
thing of me that you please, but I shall 
not allow you to insult Miss Leroy.” 

“Are you in love with her?” Belknap 
sneered, 

“You know I am not.” 

“Then why do you constitute your- 
self her champion?” 

“T would defend any woman who 
wasn’t here to speak for herself Just 
because Miss Leroy happens to be on the 
stage, you have no right to throw mud 
at her. I know her, and you don’t and 
she’s just as good and pure as any girl 
I know.” 

Then Belknap washed his hands of 
the entire matter. 

“IT don’t think we need prolong this 
discussion. We understand each other, 
I think, From now on, you can do any- 
thing you please. Come, Jane.” 

He started for the stairway, followed 
by Jane. 

“Do you agree with that, Jane?” Tom 
demanded, intercepting her. 
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“Tf you-remember,” she answered, “I 
told you that you were perfectly free 
to choose.” 

“But this is all nonsense,” he protest- 
ed wildly. “I haven’t done a thing ex- 
cept to lose my job.” 

“T’m afraid,” she answered, “that you 
still lack character.” 

Then she began to mount the stairs 
with her father. Tom, standing in the 
doorway, shouted to her in_heart- 
broken tones 

“Listen, Jane! If you leave me like 
this, I—I wont be responsible for what 
I do.” 

Jane paused a moment, as if in hesi- 
tation; then her father called her, and 
she turned away from Tom. 

“Very well,” he exclaimed. “If that’s 
the way you want it to be.” 

He heard no answer but the sounds of 
their footsteps in the hall above. Then, 
utterly crushed, he sank disconsolately 
into a chair by the table, and dropped 
his head in his arms to fight out his 
boy’s heart-break alone. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DOWN ON HIS LUCK 


Jilted by Jane, Tom Wilson naturally 
followed the line of least resistance, and 
tried to find. comfort in the comrade- 
ship of Amy Leroy. Night after night 
he faithfully escorted her to the theatre, 
_and waited for her at the stage-door to 
see her home. Sometimes, however, she 
excused herself after the performance, 
alleging an engagement with Jimmy 
Michaelson. 

Tom’s daytime was passed in the 
quest for “something big”’—the monot- 
onous answering of advertisements, 
the weary walking from office to office, 
the endless waiting in line with other 
applicants ; at the end of three weeks he 
was no nearer employment than before. 
His ready money, moreover, was ex- 
hausted ; ashamed to make demands up- 
on his mother, he went through all the 
the moral tortures of the “stone-broke.” 

One evening, when he was more than 
usually depressed, Amy Leroy remarked 
flippantly that the people in the house 
were beginning to talk about them scan- 
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dalously. Then Tom’s native chivalry 
and need for companionship overcame 
his discretion; he asked Amy to marry 
him and put an end to the gossip. He 
was out of work, he told her; he had 
nothing to offer; he wasn’t in love with 
her ; but he believed that they were con- 
genial and would get along happily. 

Then Amy shed a sentimental tear or 
two on his shoulder, and said she was 
really very, very fond of him; that he 
was a sweet, dear, good boy, and that 
she would love to be “pals” with him 
for life, but— She went on to inform 
him, as sincerely as she knew how, that 
she had come to the city, an inexpe- 
rienced child, and that certain men had 
taken advantage of her weakness, Oh, 
she was a good girl, all right, Amy pro- 
tested, if people would only let her 
alone; but in fairness to Tom she want- 
ed him to know these things before they 
made any final decision about marriage. 
Tom’s sympathies were touched by this 
plaintive confession of the soiled dove; 
he agreed that she had not been to 
blame, and left his proposal open for 
her to consider. 

Not many days later Tom’s credit at 
his boarding-house came to the break- 
ing point; his trunk and effects were 
moved out of his room, and for tem- 
porary storage were placed in the front 
parlor, where he was permitted to sleep 
one more night upon a_ folding-bed, 
established there for just such emer- 
gencies. Lucy, the maid, completed 
these arrangements for Tom’s last stand 
at Mrs. Bannan’s late at night, while 
he was still out, aimlessly roaming about 
the streets. Miss Dunstan, industriously 
engaged at the piano, did not permit 
these housekeeping arrangements to 
disturb her in the slightest. 

Joe Weinstein appeared, lamenting an 
unsuccessful night’s work about the 
theatres, and settled down by the read- 
ing-lamp.to peruse the midnight edition 
of the next morning’s Morning Tele- 
graph, which he had brought with him. 
Miss Dunstan offered to play and sing 
the Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman” 
to soothe him, and he told her to cut 
loose and do her worst. The, prima don- 
na swung into the melody vigorously; 
as Joe would have it, she was “doing a 

















regular Mary Garden,” when the fold- 
ing-doors that led into the back-parlor 
opened, and Merkle appeared, in the 
negligée of a dressing-gown. 

“Is this an all-night session?” he re- 
marked. “I’ve been trying to sleep for 
half an hour. Don’t you think it’s time 
to quit, Miss Dunstan?” 

“How you startled me,” the lady ex- 
claimed, stopping on a violent discord. 
“I was so wrapped up in the music that 
I almost imagined myself in Venice.” 

“Then perhaps it wouldn’t require 
much effort for you to call a gondola 
and paddle away,” Merkle suggested. 

She resumed playing angrily, so the 
newspaper-man threw the front window 
wide open. An automatic piano in a 
saloon across the way, jangling out the 
“Cubanola Glide,” and a drunken male 
shouting “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly?” set up a violent competition to 
Miss Dunstan. After a few minutes of 
this unequal contest, she gave up in de- 
spair, slammed down the piano lid, and 
stalked out of the room, informing 
Merkle, in transit, that if she had ever 
referred to him as a gentleman, she 
wished to apologize. 

Then Merkle and Joe exchanged the 
gossip of the evening. 

“What kind of a night did you have 
with the tickets ?” 

“Stung for most of my roll.” 

“Who's sleeping in the parlor to- 
night ?” 

“Wilson. The Old Lady handed him 
the big news at dinner. Likewise a P. S. 
that if he didn’t come across with a 
little loose change to-night, she would 
have to slip him the quince.” 

They agreed that the country boy was 
“in wrong” in his friendship with Amy 
Leroy, and also that if they were not 
short of ready cash, they would “stake 
him” to another week’s board and lodg- 
ing. As the case stood, however, it 
looked like the park benches for Tom. 

Suddenly Mrs. Bannan, returning 
from a music hall with Leitz, swooped 
in upon them with ferocious outcries re- 
garding the lights. After ten o’clock and 
every gas-burner in the parlor going! 
This was illegitimate, preposterous, bar- 
barous, unheard of! She promptly 
turned off all the jets except that of the 
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reading-lamp, which gave a dim, sepul- 
chral glow, and then went to her room 
to wait up for Tom, followed by Leitz, 
who carried an armful of beer-bottles 
from Mr. Phelps’ private stock, in or- 
der that the vigil of the Old Lady might 
have its proper solace. 

After they were left in peace once 
more, Joe suddenly began to stare at 
something in the Morning Telegraph— 
which he had been reading as if he had 
seen a ghost, voicing strange, hysterical 
ejaculations the while. In reply to 
Merkie’s questions, he declared that he 
had a “hunch” and made a demand up- 
on the newspaper-man for all his avail- 
able funds—which consisted of $12.35. 
He himself could contribute enough to 
make it $21.00, and—well, it was Fri- 
day, the 13th, as the newspaper’s date- 
line proved, for the witching hour of 
midnight had passed fifteen minutes be- 
fore. He would take that twenty-one 
dollars and play it on the 13 number of 
a roulette wheel, which he could locate 
on Forty-Sixth Street ; the “hunch” was 
certain; and they would surely make 
enough to go into partnership in a mov- 
ing-picture show. 

Merkle objected to this speculation 
at first, but having the gambling instinct 
in his blood, from a life of Bohemian- 
ism, he soon relented, and passed over 
all his money to Joe. Then in wild ex- 
citement the denizen of Broadway tore 
out of the house, promising to return 
with a roll that would look like two 
miles of hall-carpet. 

Tom came in, weary and dejected, 
shortly after Joe had left on his game- 
some mission, and disconsolately in- 
spected his forlorn array of possessions, 
scattered about the parlor, while Merkle 
put in a cheering word or two. Then the 
matter of Amy Leroy was broached, 
Merkle saying: 

“Don’t get sore at what I’m going to 
tell you, son. You are only one of a 
thousand others who have come down 
here to this big city with a heart full of 
love and sympathy for everybody in it, 
only to have it all knocked out of you 
by a shallow, fickle and insincere wom- 
an—and this woman isn’t worth it.” 

“Stop right there, Merkle,” Tom an- 
swered frigidly. “I don’t concede your 
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right to advise me in this or any other 
matter, and so far as Miss Leroy is con- 
cerned, there is nothing you can tell 
me that I don’t know already. She’s been 
unfortunate, that is all—like lots of 
other inexperienced girls who come to 
this city ; but there isn’t anything in her 
life that she hasn’t told me of herself. 
You will oblige me by dropping the sub- 
ject.” 
“That lets me out,” said Merkle. “I’m 
sorry that I offended you, old man.” 
Then Mrs. Bannan’s knock was heard 
on the door leading into the hall-way; 
the final summons had come for Tom. 
Merkle discreetly withdrew into his 
back-parlor quarters, through the fold- 
ing-doors, and left Tom to face the 
dragon. alone. 
The interview was brief. Tom told 
the landlady that he had no money for 
her, and she presented a letter which 
had come on the last mail while he was 
“away, expressing a hope that it might 
contain a remittance from home. Tom 
read it, and dropped his head, as if his 
last hope had been snatched away. 
“It’s from my mother,” he explained. 
“She didn’t send me anything; she 
doesn’t know about*by business affairs. 
It’s only news of a friend of mine— 
who is going to be married.” 
His obvious misery stilled Mrs. Ban- 
nan’s hitter tongue, and when, after 
promising to pay what he owed her as 
soon as he could, he gave his watch into 
_ her keeping as security and offered to 

leave his trunk also when he departed in 
the morning, she withdrew with more 
kindness than she had displayed to a 
bankrupt boarder for many a year. Tom 
read his letter over again, and then ar- 
ranged the pillows on the folding bed 
for his last night’s sleep at Mrs. Ban- 
nan’s. While he was engaged in this 
pathetic duty, Amy Leroy appeared in 
the doorway. 


CHAPTER IX 
VANISHED ILLUSIONS 


“I was hoping you’d come,” Tom 
said, his rueful countenance brighten- 
ing a little at the sight of the girl. “I 
want to talk with you.” 
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“T can’t,” she answered. “Mr. Mich- 
aelson is with me. I didn’t know the 
parlor was occupied, and I was going to 
bring him in here to say good-night.” 

‘Tom advised her to make her adieux 
to her escort in the hallway, and then 
return. She agreed, with the footnote: 
“T know perfectly well I ought not to 
be in a gentleman’s room this time of 
night—but you have such an influence 
over me.” 

Tom heard her chatting with Mich- 
aelson outside, and glanced savagely at 
the door once or twice. When he had 
begun to get impatient, she came in. 

“Don’t close the door,” she said. “I 
left it open on purpose. Haven’t you 
any regard for my reputation?” : 

“T don’t think your reputation is in 
any danger,” Tom answered. “Sit down. 
I have something serious to say.” 

“Well, don’t look at me as if I’d done 
something. What is it?” 

“Amy, why did you lead me to think 
you cared for me?” 

“T do care for you,” she protested. 

“No, not seriously.” 

“Honest, I do. I think an awful lot 
of you.” 

“How about Michaelson then?” 

“T care for him, too, but not in the 
same way.” 

“A woman can’t care for two men 
at the same time.” 

“Why can’t she? I know lots of men 
who love more than one woman.” 

“That’s different. Some men are— 
animals.” 

“My!” observed Amy, with patient 
resignation. “You were such a sweet 
boy when you first came from the coun- 
try, but now you’re just like all the 
others.” 

“You -haven’t answered my question. 
Why did you let me think you loved 
me? I’m not squealing, mind. It’s only 
that I don’t understand, and want to be 
put straight. Why did you let me think 
so? I hadn’t any money, any position, 
anything that appeals to a mercenary 
nature. I was absolutely frank with 
you, and I thought you were with me.” 

Amy began to get tearful, to miscon- 
strue Tom’s questions as accusations, 
and to put on an air of injured inno- 
cence, but Tom persisted: 
















“T want you to remember our agree- 
ment. You said people were talking 
about you because we were going to- 
gether, and I asked you to marry me. I 
didn’t pretend to love you. I told you 
all about myself, and the girl who didn’t 
believe in me, and you said you’d stick 
to.me and be a pal, and together we 
would try to succeed. Well, I’ve tried 
awfully hard, but I can’t succeed with- 
out sympathy and_ encouragement. 
You’ve made me feel that I need you— 
that’s all.” 

“T meant what I said, Tom,’ Amy 
answered slowly, and with some embar- 
rassment. “But a girl needs lots of 
things that you don’t understand. So I 
just had to make other arrangements.” 

“What kind of arrangements ?” 

“I’m going to move into a beautiful 
apartment in Central Park West.” 

“It doesn’t matter where you move 
as long as I can see you.” 

“That’s just it—you can’t see me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Jimmy wont allow me to 
have any gentlemen visitors.” 

Tom stared at her a moment as if 
unable to comprehend her meaning; 
then it slowly dawned upon him as a 
thing of horror and black disgust. He 

roaned in the bitterness of his disil- 
fusion, but said nothing. Amy, who had 
been expecting anger, perhaps physical 
violence, watched him with perplexity, 
and then, alarmed by his silence, tried 
to tip-toe out of the room. He jumped 
up to bar her way. 

“Now, don’t be mean,” she pleaded. 
“You know I oughtn’t to be in here.” 

“That doesn’t come well from a 
woman like you,” he said fiercely. 

“I wont stay here and listen to such 
language. Better let me out, or I'll 
scream.” 

“Go ahead and scream! Call up ev- 
erybody in the house, and when they 
come, tell them the truth! Tell them 
how you are the sort of a woman they 
thought you were! Tell them how you 
duped a boy from the country who was 
still fool enough to have illusions about 
women !”” 

“That isn’t so. I never fooled you 
about anything. It isn’t my fault if you 
had crazy ideas about me. If you think 
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I’m going to throw away the first good 
chance I’ve had, just because it doesn’t 
please you—” 

“That’s all it means to you—a good 
chance!” 

“It’s more than anything you ever 
offered me. You never gave me any- 
thing. You “hadn’t anything to give. I 
never took anything from you.” 4, 

“My faith, my hope, my self-respect? 
All that is nothing ?” 

“They don’t cost anything.” 

“What’s the use!” Tom exclaimed. 
“You don’t understand. You never will. 
You'll go on to the end, still looking for 
a good chance. There’s nothing keeping 
‘ou now. Run along.” 

Then Amy put her hand on his arm 
affectionately, and suggested that they 
need not part after all; that they might 
manage to see one another without 
Michaelson’s knowing anything about 
it. Tom shrank away from her in con- 
tempt. She flared up with the wrath of 
a woman scorned, told him that for 
aught she cared he could go straight to 
the devil, and darted out. 


The raucous strains of ‘Gee, I wish I 
had A Girl” came to Tom’s ears from 
the boozing-den across the street. The 
letter from his mother, reporting Jane’s 
engagement to Hezekiah Jenks, met his 
glance. Then a bleak, chill sense of fail- 
ure, of surrender to a harsh fate, of 
distaste for life in city or in country, 
settled down upon him. The green tube 
connecting the reading-lamp with the 
gas-jet of the chandelier gave him an 
idea. With sudden decision he discon- 
nected it and fastened it to the jet above 
his bed, so that the open mouth, hang- 
ing down, would be just above his pil- 
low. Then he went to the table and be- 
gan to scratch a few lines. 

“Dearest mother,” he had written. 
“At last I have found something big.” 

Then the folding doors opened slow- 
ly, and Merkle walked in on him. 


CHAPTER X 
DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN 


“My rheumatism wont let me sleep,” 
Merkle growled. “Have you got any 
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more of that: liniment you rubbed on 
me once. It works great.” 

Tom, who had hastily covered his 
letter with the blotter, got up and be- 
gan to hunt around in his trunk for the 
bottle. When he found it, he handed it 
over to his friend, volunteering to give 
him a little massage if it was necessary. 

“No, thanks,” remarked Merkle, 
studying the gas-tube above the bed as 
he shook the bottle. “Say, kid, what’s 
the idea there?” 

“Why—I was going to connect it 
acy the lamp so that I could read in 

ed.” 

“I see. For a moment I thought it 
meant something else. I suppose I got 
that idea because I was thinking of the 
same thing myself.” 

“What thing?” Tom quavered. 

“You know, I guess. Taking a trip 
over the gas route.” 

“Stop your kidding!” exclaimed 
Tom, with a nervous little laugh. 

“On the level. There isn’t much fun 
going through this agony of rheuma- 
tism day in and day out.” 

He shook hands with the boy and 
started away, remarking: “If you don’t 
see me again, well—good luck.” 

Tom halted him sharply and began to 
scold. 

“You wouldn’t be such 2 fool. Just 
because you happen to be in a little 
pain!” 

“Tt isn’t the physical pain that counts, 
son,” remarked Merkle, tapping his 
forehead as if to indicate that he suf- 
fered spiritual and mental tortures. “It’s 
different with you. You’re young, with 
a whole lifetime of chances ahead. You 
have a pretty home and a loving mother 
waiting for you. What have I got? Not 
a friend in the world who really cares. 
I’m on the wrong side of forty, loaded 
down with rheumatism, with nothing to 
look forward to. I’m a nuisance to ev- 
erybody, including myself.” 

In reply Tom overflowed with op- 
timistic words. His luck would change. 
He was too clever a man not to succeed 
if he only pushed himself forward. 
Thousands of opportunities were wait- 
ing for him. 

“Where?” demanded Merkle scep- 
tically. 
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“I know one town that’s a cinch,” 
Tom asserted. “They’re dying for a 
newspaper, and a man like you could 
make a fortune at it.” 

“Let’s pretend that I’m from the 
grand old state of Missouri,” was Mer- 
kle’s answer. 

“I can show you, all right. It’s the 
town I came from, Fairview, New 
York. Nearly five thousand population, 
and not a local sheet. I used to dream 
of trying it myself, but no one had any 
confidence in me. You could go up 
there, live in our cottage, and be a suc- 
cessful newspaper proprietor in no time 
at all. There’s no telling how much you 
might clean up.” 

Merkle reflected upon the suggestion, 
and then spoke up: 

“All right, I'll try it—if you come 
with me. If it’s half as good as you 
seem to think it is, there’s enough for 
two.” 

Tom replied that he couldn’t go back 
—not as a failure. Then Merkle turned 
the tables and began to offer advice of 
his own. 

“Your vanity is hurt because you 
haven’t succeeded here, and you haven't 
the moral courage to go back and face 
the jeers of the other fellows. I thought 
you had better stuff in you. Why, mine 
out of every ten men who strike this 
city go up against it in the very same 
way at the start. Those that have the 
right stuff in them refuse to acknowl- 
edge that they are licked, and keep 
coming back until they win out.” 

“That sounds all right,” Tom admit- 
ted wearily, “but there is something 
more to it than worldly success. I’ve 
found that out. A man has to have 
character. I’ve shown how little I have.” 

“You’ve got character all right, or 
you wouldn’t admit it,” Merkle argued. 
“Now prove it. Accept some responsi- 
bility. I’ve agreed to take a chance at 
your suggestion; that’s your respon- 
sibility, and you can’t shirk it. Now, I 
propose to do the same for you. Let’s 
be responsible for each other. Let’s go 
into this thing as partners.” : 

Tom refused again. There was a girl 
in the case. He couldn’t face it. 

“The hell you can’t! You’re going 
home with me. Think it over.” 
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“Oh, I have thought it over until my 
brain reels,” Tom cried. “Don’t talk to 
me any more. I want to be left alone.” 

Merkle gripped Tom by the shoul- 
ders sternly. 

“T’ve made up my mind to go,” he 
declared, “and you’re going with me. 
Just think how comfy we will be in the 
old home, and how happy the mother 
will be to see her boy again. You don’t 
think that she will consider you a fail- 
ure, do you? Mothers aren’t built that 
way. As for the girl, she’s probably 
waiting and hoping that you'll come 
back. What if you have made a fool of 
yourself? Don’t you suppose she’ll un- 
derstand that you’re all the better for 
the experience? Come home, kid! Come 
home with me.” 

Then Tom broke down. 

“Oh, why couldn’t you have stayed 
out of here?” he moaned. “I knew what 
I wanted to do before you came in. 
Why didn’t you leave me to myself.” 

“T wanted to show you the folly of 
what you had in mind,” said Merkle 
softly. “I knew—all the time. I couldn’t 
help hearing what passed between you 
and the Leroy.” 

“So you’ve had an evening’s fun at 
my expense!” the boy exclaimed bit- 
terly. 

“That isn’t fair, kid. I meant all I 
said, and I’m in earnest now. Opportu- 
nity isn’t geographical. It lies in one- 
self. It’s waiting for you now at Fair- 
view, if you only see it. Nothing but 
vanity or cowardice can keep you from 
a 

“I’m not a coward,” said Tom. 

“Then you'll go?” asked Merkle, 
holding out his hand. 

“Sure!” 

All the boy’s enthusiasm returned to 
him as he entered into this agreement 
of partnership. 

“Good kid!” 

Merkle rushed into his own room and 
returned with a time-table. 

“There’s a pretty good train at four 
to-morrow evening. It will get us there 
by night.” 

Tom observed that he didn’t have any 
money, and Merkle, slapping his pocket, 
recalled with pain that he had given all 
of his to Joe Weinstein, to be staked on 
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a roulette table. The idea of starting out 
to found a newspaper without a cent 
of capital was so ludicrous that both 
of them laughed in a rueful manner. 
But in their excitement they had not 
given heed to the door-bell, which had 
been ringing vigorously ; and Joe’s sud- 
den entrance, followed by the objurga- 
tions'of Mrs. Bannan for having for- 
gotten his latch-key, came as a surprise 
to them. 

“What's. the matter with you guys?” 
Joe demanded. “Didn’t you hear me 
ring?” 

“You ought to thank your stars that 
I don’t throw you out the window, now 
that you’re in,” Merkle retorted, with 
feeling. “Where’s my money?” 

“Give me a chance, will you?” 

PH don’t mean that you hit that 

27? 

“What does this look like?” shouted 
Joe, exhibiting a fat roll of bills. “What 
does_ thirty-five times twenty-one 
make ? Enough to start a nice little mov- 
ing-picture shop! I’ve got the thing all 
doped out.” 

“It’s the wrong dope,” asserted Mer- 
kle. “No moving-pictures on Broadway 
with my half of that wad. We’ve got a 
better proposition ?” 

“What?” 

“A newspaper. We’re going to start 
a sheet in a town that looks like ready 
money ?” 

Where?” 

“Fairview, New York.” 

“Where the dickens is that?” 

“Where I come from,” Tom ex- 
plained. 

“Not on your life!” 
his urban pride. 

“Hush!” said Merkle. “Don’t wake 
the Old Lady. Sit down here, Joe. Now, 
kid: go on and tell him about it—show 
him why it’s a play that can’t possibly 
lose.” 

The three grouped themselves to- 
gether like conspirators in the dimly 
lighted parlor, while in low tones Tom 
began to point out the possibilities of 
journalism in Fairview to Joe Wein- 
stein of Forty-second Street and Bread- 
way. And when Joe was made to appre- 
ciate the clear field which lay before 
them, he listened to reason. 


Joe asserted, in 
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CHAPTER XI 
BACK TO FAIRVIEW 


Four months later the Fairview Her- 
ald, with Merkle as editor, Tom as busi- 
mess manager, and Joe Weinstein as 
assistant to both, was a going concern; 
and the partners were counting the net 
profits. Four hundred dollars, over and 
above operating and living expenses, 
was the estimate which Tom, now utter- 
ly transformed from a shiftless boy into 
an aggressive and efficient young man, 
reported to his associates. Joe was all 
for declaring a dividend, with which he 
secretly hoped to return to his beloved 
Broadway, but Merkle and Tom voted 
him down, over one of Mrs. Wilson’s 
wholesome dinners. They wanted to 
buy new presses, which would increase 
their output and enable them to double 
their circulation, and after hearing their 
arguments, Joe reluctantly consented to 
make it unanimous. 

“When I think of all we have accom- 
plished in the past four months, I feel 
as if we had made good already,” said 
Tom. “And I owe it all to you fellows. 
You’ve been perfect bricks to stick with 
me, especially you, Joe. I know how 
hard it must have been for you, and you 
haven’t squealed once.” 

“Oh, I’ve made a little wish once or 
twice,” Joe remarked. 

“As for me,” observed Merkle, “I’ve 
mever been happier in my life, and I am 
‘ going to stay here as long as God lets 

me 3”? 


“In this tank?” Joe inquired. “Why, 
I’d rather be a ripple on Broadway than 
a = wave here.” 

uring those four busy months Tom 
had never seen Jane. He had made no 
attempt to renew their friendship, and 
had not happened to meet her on the 
street. He had taken it for granted that 
her love for him was dead, but he was 
determined at least to make her respect 
him as a man, and that desire had been 
fuel to his energy. Hezekiah Jenks had 
lately acquired the habit of sending an- 
nouncements of his engagement to Jane 
to the Herald, but Joe, acting as the 
foreman of the composing room, had 
always left them out in the “make-up.” 
This much, and no more, did Tom know 


of the state of affairs in the Belknap 
home. 

That evening, however, after Tom 
had discussed the question of improve- 
ments with his partners, Jane herself ° 
slipped quietly into the Wilsons’ parlor, 
with a copy of the Herald in her hand. 
She tried to withdraw when she saw 
the three men, but Tom greeted her as 
if their romance had never come to its 
painful crisis, with neighborly cordial- 
ity, and put her at her ease. Merkle and 
Joe withdrew discreetly when the intro- 
ductions were over, the latter whisper- 
ing to his editor-in-chief : 

“Say, how did I happen to overlook 
that when I said there wasn’t a skirt in 
the town I'd fall for?” 

As soon as she was left alone with 
Tom, Jane demanded why he was per- 
secuting her father. When he failed to 
understand her question, she pointed to 
a paragraph in the latest edition of the 
Herald. 

“T presume you have read it,” she re- 
marked. 

“Not very carefully. You see, I’m 
only the business manager, and Merkle 
looks after the copy. But, of course, if 
there has been any mistake—” 

“There is no mistake. This paragraph 
refers to our leading citizen, a member 
of the council. It accuses him of being 
in the pay of the railroad, and threatens 
an exposé in the next issue. What do 
you intend to expose?” 

“IT don’t know. I admit that this looks 
like your father, but I hadn’t seen it 
before.” 

“TI had hoped you would be frank, at 
least,” Jane answered coldly. “I’m sorry 
to have bothered you.” 

She would have gone out then, but he 
checked her with assurances of his com- 
plete sincerity. Asking her to join his 
mother for a moment, he called Merkle 
in for a conference. That skilled news- 
paper man made the matter clear. 

“Belknap’s putting a bill through the 
council giving that property at the foot 
of Main Street to the railroad for their 
new station. And he’s attorney for the 
road. It doesn’t go with his position as 
president of the board of supervisors. 
It will make a good story.” 

“You mustn’t run it,” Tom declared. 





“THE COUNTRY BOY” 


“It will just about ruin him in this 
town.” 

“It’s coming to him, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think so. He probably thinks 
the new station a good investment for 
the town. It’s merely a point of view. I 
suggest calling on him, When he hears 
our interpretation of the case, he may 
change his mind.” 

“It’s news now,” Merkle asserted. 
“And it wont be after he changes his 
mind. The story will double our circu- 
lation.” 

Tom still refused to give his consent, 
and Joe was summoned so that the 
matter might be put to a vote. That mer- 
cenary young man’s decision was that 
they were in the newspaper business 
“for the dough,” and that the story 
should be run. Tom accepted the two- 
thirds vote as final, but” immediately 
presented his withdrawal from the part- 
nership, at which Joe threw up his 
hands in disgust and went out for a 
walk. Then Mrs. Wilson, who had 
heard Jane’s story, came in; Tom told 
her that he had resigned, and she im- 
mediately began to blame the alien part- 
ners. 

“Tt’s just what I thought all along,” 
she said. “I always suspected they had 
a bad influence over you.” 

Merkle took this accusation without 
wincing, but Tom spoke up quickly: 

“I’m sorry you said that, mother. 
They’ve been the best friends a boy 
ever had, especially Merkle. He saved 
me from doing the most cowardly thing 
a man can do. If it hadn’t been for him, 
I wouldn’t be here now. I wouldn’t be 
anywhere. It was as bad as that, moth- 
er.” 

Tears came to the mother’s eyes as 
she realized the full significance of 
Tom’s confession, She asked him to for- 
give her, and then went up to Merkle 
with the words: 

“Will you—will you let me kiss 
you ?” 

“Tn a minute.” 

Then, for the first time since his ar- 
rival in Fairview, the cynical news- 
paper-man was admitted to Mrs. Wil- 
son’s heart on a truly filial basis. 

Tom’s mother went back to explain 
the facts in the case to Jane, and Mer- 


kle took his hat, saying that he was go- 
ing out to have another- talk with Joe. 
In the doorway he passed Mr. Belknap, 
who had come, bristling with indigna- 
tion, to cry libel and to take his daugh- 
ter back home. 

Before the old man could voice his 
complaint, however, Tom had informed 
him that his connection with the Fair- 
ziew Herald was at an end, and had 
asked him if that once-proffered posi- 
tion in his office at five dollars a week 
was still open. Belknap was inclined to 
think that this was some of Tom’s urban 
sarcasm, until Jane herself appeared 
to put him right. : 

“It merely proves,” declared Belknap, 
unwilling to grant Tom any ability of 
self-sacrifice, “that he hasn’t the cour- 
age of his convictions.” 

“T think it shows force of character,” 
his daughter replied. 

“Tf he possessed any character, he 
wouldn’t have returned here a failure.” 

“He hasn’t failed. He has succeeded 
in finding out what he wants to do, and 
he has come back to do it.” 

“You remember what he did in the 
city ?” 

“Isn’t it the same with every boy who 
goes to a large city for the first time? 
We knew the temptations waiting for 
him there, and insisted on his going.” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded 
Tom, who had been standing aside lis- 
tening to this family argument over his 
character, “that when you advised me 
to go to New York, you knew what I 
would be up against ?” 

“Of course,” Jane answered. “I 
wanted you to get it out of your sys- 
tem.” 

The only words that Tom could find 
to express his mood were the conven- 
tional ones of: “What do you know 
about that?” addressed to the universe 
in general. 

Then Merkle returned, announcing 
that Joe had agreed to a withdrawal of 
the story against Mr. Belknap, under 
condition that he might be permitted to 
return to New York, with his share of 
the profits to date. He also suggested 
that as editor of the Herald, he should 
like to confer with Mr. Belknap in re- 
gard to his railroad station bill, and the 
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leading citizen of Fairview retired to 
the front porch with him, duly warned 
by his wise daughter Jane that he 
shouldn’t be stubborn. 

Mrs. Wilson went out to get an extra 
piece of huckleberry pie, in order that 
Jane might join Tom in a small feast of 
reunion. When they were left alone, 
Tom said slyly: 

“Hez Jenks had a complaint to make 
about our last issue, too.” 

“What was that?” Jane asked. 

“He said we forgot to announce your 
engagement.” 


“Well,” Jane answered, “I think 
you’d better keep right on forgetting 
“" 

“Can’t I re-write it?” 

“Why a 

“To change the happy man’s name to 
Tom Wilson.” 

And from the pressure of her hand 
Tom knew that this literary liberty was 
freely and joyously granted him. The 
country boy had “made good” at last, 
and rural romance had blessed two 
more of her children with the assurance 
of happiness, 


EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 


By Frank J. WILSsTAcH. 


A BLANK verse play usually draws an empty house. 
USUALLY the broad forehead has narrow views of the stage. 
THERE are a lot of bad actors besides those on the stage. 
FOR the actor, life is just one damned town after another. 

A PLAY may be gigantically unreasonable, yet reasonably antic. 


WHEN a poet writes a play his Pegasus usually proves a nightmare. 

WHEN you put on a triangle play in New York the public “beats it.” 

THE stockbroker always wants aisle seats because he deals in tnargins. 
DRAMATIC poets would be all right if they would only stop writing plays. 
PLAYS are as surely made for criticism as powder is intended for explosion. 
WHEN prudes go on a prowl, they can usually discover smut in a stage 


sermon. 


MANY a play without wild beasts has a disgusting display of animal passions. 
A PLAY may have the blinding jewelry of a million jokes, and yet be itself a 


joke. 


SOME dramatists seem to be able to write anything—except a witty curtain 


speech. 


USUALLY when a critic says a play is rubbish the public wants to sweep into 


the theatre. 


A-MAN isn’t likely to take his sweetheart to see a play in which a bold lover 


is either bowled over or bawled out. 


IF SOME actors possessed all the virtues they portray on the stage, they would 
sprout wings. Most actors get no further down on the angelic menu than brussels 


sprouts. 


‘ THERE was once a philosopher named Edward Clodd, and we have a critic 
named Julius Hopp. Clodd sailed into the metaphysical sky, Hopp jumped into 
the histrionic mud. Here we have the origin of the theatrical clod-hopper. 























AND THE 


be \CTRESS 


THE AUTHOR of the following article is one of the foremost critics and theatrical 
journalists in America. For the past year he has served as literary director of The 


New Theatre. 


OST playgoers consider an actress 
has performed her sartorial duty 
in full if she appears looking her 

best—“looking her best” being defin- 
able in the masculine as her prettiest 
and in the feminine as exhibiting the 
latest agony of fashion. But there is 
far more in the subject than the choice 
of being an Edna May or an Elsie de 
Wolfe. Of course no well-dressed wom- 
an needs to be told that the motto of 
her sex must be “Know Thyself.” Fancy 
Ethel Barrymore in the severe gowns 
affected by Louise Drew, or Miss Drew 
in the soft and simple dresses of Miss 
Barrymore. Yet no two women on the 
Stage are really smarter than these dis- 
similar cousins. 

To an actress, “knowing oneself” 
means far more than to an ordinary 
woman. The latter need go no deeper 
than such questions as what colors to 
favor and what to avoid; and which 
cut of gown makes her look slenderer, 
or which fills her out. Of course, such 
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self-knowledge is essential to the ac- 
tress. But with her it is only the A B 
C of the matter. In the first modern 
role Ellen Terry played after reaching 
sixty years of age—Lady Cecily Wayne- 
fleet in “Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion’”— she seized on the opportunity 
to wear a voluminous motor veil droop- 
ing over her hat and tied in a large, 
loose bow under her chin. The delicate 
pink chiffon softened the inevitable 
lines in her pretty face; and, further- 
more, its fleecy bow -concealed her 
throat and underchin—so telltale in an 
aging woman. 


Consummate Importance of Costume 


HOWEVER, such prettily feminine 
devices might as readily be looked for 
in a woman quite remote from theatre- 
dom. A knowledge of how to accentuate 
her good points and to minimize de- 
fects may be expected—in some de- 
gree—in every woman. But the actress 
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must give far deeper and more subtle 
thought to dress. Of course, in so-called 
“costume plays” her individual taste is 
restricted: the robes of Cleopatra may 
enhance her natural beauty, or the white 
wig and paniers of Lady Teazle may be 
woefully unbecoming, yet she is as 
helpless in the one case as in the other. 
Naturally some latitude may be found 
in any “period.” And if the actress is 
her own manager she can go further, 
can give her special type due consider- 
ation in selecting a play. Annie Russell, 
for instance, is far more attractively 
winsome in the simplest gingham frocks 
than in gowns of the modish world: 
and Julia Marlowe is undoubtedly as 
well aware that her rich, romantic 
beauty loses nearly all its mysterious 
charm in contemporary dress. That she 
appreciates the difference seems likely 
from the fact that in her entire career 
she has appeared in only one modern 
play—and in that briefly and incon- 
spicuously. If I had not myself seen 
Miss Marlowe as Lady Branchester in 
“Fools of Nature” I would not believe 
that the most beautiful of Juliets and 
most poetic of Violas could look bulky, 
styleless, almost “sloppy.” 

But it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss dress in “costume plays” or 
in comic operas. In either, the actress 
only very rarely suffers the burden— 
or enjoys the privilege—of individual 
choice. The costumes are designed by 
an artist and are supplied by the man- 
agement. Therefore dressing for such 
plays is a wholly separate subject, 
whereas in plays of contemporary life 
the actress must rely upon herself and 
may express her own taste. 


Exactions of the “Light-Plot” 


ASSUMING a woman to have 
learned the A B C’s of dress before 
going on the stage, she may then begin 
study with the primer. The subject of 
the first lesson, I should say, should be 
“color.” The unhistrionic woman, who 
need know little more than that “mauve 
is becoming to me but yellow isn’t,” 
would be startled by the intricacies of 
the subject for the actress. 

In the first place, there is the prob- 
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lem of the effect of light on color. The 
ordinary woman has only to consider, 
in selecting a desirable shade, whether 
she purposes wearing the gown in day- 
time or the evening, and ascertain 
whether the color changes under arti- 
ficial light. But likely as not the actress 
will be required to wear the same cos- 
tume in two or three scenes, differently 
lighted; or in’a single act which may 
be shown changing from sunset to 
moonlight. So she must test her colors 
under these several conditions. 

The question is most vexing in dress- 
ing for comic opera, where the lighting 
is apt to be continually changeful and 
vastly varied. But I have seen trouble 
enough in legitimate plays—more than 
once have seen an actress forced to dis- 
card an expensive gown because it be- 
came unsightly in some unreckoned- 
with light. Not long ago I watched 
Eleanor Robson stand in the center of 
the stage three quarters of an hour at 
a dress-rehearsal while different shades 
of illumination were thrown on her 
gown. The point was that she was to 
come into view  semi-supernaturally 
along a dark corridor. The deep blue 
chiffon cloth she had selected seemed 
suitable. Yet the calcium man could not 
seem to get the effect of a slow and 
mysterious emergence into view with 
so much color. Miss Robson sent her 
maid to her dressing-room for a black 
lace cloak she purposed wearing in a 
later act. While the different lights were 
tried she draped it about her variously— 
sometimes leaving most of the under 
dress in view, sometimes covering it 
completely. Still the amount of color 
showing through the lace was thought 
hurtful to the effect. Miss Robson bor- 
rowed the stage-manager’s black over- _ 
coat and held it in front of her. And 
the outcome was that the blue gown 
was thrown aside and a black one or- 
dered in its stead. 


Symbolism of Dress 


SOMETIMES a gown has to be re- 
jected through no question of lighting 
but because it unbalances the artistic 
or symbolic effect of a dramatic scene. 
Of course, such fine points are made 












only by managers of the first rank. I 
can think of no better illustration of 
what harm a small oversight may work 
than in Miss Rose Coghlan’s beautiful 
and extravagant production of “A 
Woman of No Importance,” by Oscar 
Wilde. People interested in modern 
literature doubtless recall from reading 
that drama—if they failed to see it acted 
—that the woman of the title does not 
appear until the second act. The luxuri- 
ous, useless frivolity of a certain sec- 
tion of the British aristocracy has been 
vividly impressed upon the audience. 
Then the woman who has buried herself 
from the world because of her misstep 
appears in a roomful of resplendent 
idlers, and stands silently motionless— 
a somber, tragic figure. Miss Coghlan’s 
dark, unadorned dress was in striking 
contrast to the rich, light gowns and 
sparkling jewels of Maxine Elliott, 
Mrs. Thorndyke-Boucicault, Gertrude 
Elliott and the others. No men were in 
the scene to detract from the pictorial 
contrast. But a young actress (since 
married and retired from the stage) 
ruined the scheme by wearing a gown of 
a glaring and intense green. 

Ellen Terry tells of an incident illus- 
trative of a similar point. When she was 
going to play Ophelia for the first time 
she thought it a happy inspiration to 
dress in black for the “mad scene.” 
When Sir Henry Irving saw the cos- 
tume he was startled. Yet he remained 
characteristically unexplosive. Three 
times he asked Miss Terry if she really 
contemplated wearing the black robe. 
She assures us that she did not grasp 
theshint. Finally Sir Henry told her 
quietly she was not going to wear it, 
and added, with a significant smile: 
“There will be only one black figure in 
this ‘Hamlet!’ ” 


Advance in Art of Costuming 


I WOULD hesitate to guess how far 
back certain principles of color in stage 
dressing go. Such traditions as white 
for purity and innocence; gray for 
gentleness and modesty ; and scarlet, or 
spangled black, for duplicity and sin; 
date back to the dim ages of gauze for 
fairies and imitation ermine for royalty. 


CLOTHES AND THE ACTRESS 
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Nowadays the old symbols seem hardly 
less absurd than the black cloak the 
heroine dons in which to be cast out into 
the paper snow storm. The stage of-to- 
day is far less ingenuous than of yore, 
and with the advance the art of cos- 
tuming has developed correspondingly. 

The history of costuming (on any- 
thing like the scale usual in the better 
theatres of the present day) dates back 
a scant twenty years. Of course it must 
not be forgotten that I speak only of 
costuming plays of a contemporary 
period—no manager of to-day has ex- 
celled the pictorial splendor reached by 
Augustin Daly and Sir Henry Irving 
in the Eighties. But the revolution in 
modern gowns did not really begin until 
the Nineties. 

To appreciate the change, one must 
glance at the previous condition. The 
actress of fifty years ago had a trunk— 
or trunks—of stage wardrobe. Occa- 
sionally, when she could afford the out- 
lay, she replenished it. But until about 
1870, the idea of “costuming a rdle”— 
except from the customary “stage ward- 
robe’”—was so rare as to be sensational. 

A reminder of the old order was 
brought to the attention of the youngest 
of us only the other day when Char- 
lotte Cushman’s “stage wardrobe,” till 
then preserved reverently and intact, 
was brought out to be sold at auction. 
But sometimes we get a more vivid 
picture in the dresses of some “first old 
woman,” Younger actresses of even the 
cheaper companies would scorn to wear 
the obvious makeshifts these pitiful 
veterans gather together from bits of 
old-time finery. 


The Stage Wardrobe 


PERHAPS the saddest case I ever 
saw was Madame Janauschek. That 
once great actress was aged: she was 
suffering from the illness that, a year 
or two later, killed her; she was in fi- 
nancial want. Although it hurt her 
pride she acgepted an engagement to 
appear in a one-act play in vaudeville. 
If so clever a caricaturist as May Rob- 
son had invented the dress she wore to 
illustrate the obsolete actress, it could 
not have hit off the type more acutely. 
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The shapeless skirt of alternate panels 
of velvet and brocade, the ill-placed 
touches of ostentatious lace, and, withal, 
the silk gloves would have made one 
laugh outright—if they had not made 
one want to cry. 

But all actresses in their last days 
have not brought tears by any means. 
Mrs. Charles Walcot, for example, was 
enabled, in later life, to express an ele- 
gant taste in dress which, in younger 
days, she could not indulge. In her 
youth she and her husband were lead- 
ing players in the stock company in 
the old Walnut Street Theatre, in Phil- 
adelphia. An idea of the period may be 
gathered from the fact that Mrs. Wal- 
cot not only learned new roles with a 
frequency that would seem impossible 
to the modern actress, but made-over 
and re-made-over her wardrobe for 
succeeding parts. Moreover, when the 
piece was a “costume play,” she made 


clothes for Mr. Walcot, too. To ad- 
mirers of that charming matron, it was 
a considerable satisfaction to observe 
her ample opportunities to indulge her 


taste in the Lyceum Theatre days. 

Mrs. Thomas Whiffen is another 
dowager of the old Lyceum stock com- 
pany who was—and is—able to indulge 
a dignified sartorial fad. She possesses 
old laces of rare texture, and one seldom 
sees her without a gown so richly 
adorned. Some old actresses have 
aroused laughter not quite discreditable 
to the young. Perhaps I should have 
been more gallantly sympathetic for the 
lovable Mrs. Gilbert on the “first 
night” of “Much Ado About Nothing” 
at Daly’s. In the last act she wore a 
velvet gown that obviously dragged her 
down almost to the ground. The comedy 
was brought to its conclusion with an 
arduous dance. Yet one could not work 
up a respectable tear in view of Mrs. 
Gilbert’s “game” determination to be as 
sprightly as the youngest. Let it be 
noted, however, that the costume was 
changed before the week was over. I 
remember the late Mrs. John Drew, too, 
in her last years. As Mrs. Malaprop, 
she wore dresses cut low in front and 
back. But lest she catch cold, the dis- 
tinguished lady wore a flesh-colored silk 
shirt stretched across her back. 
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‘Sartorial Innovations 


HOWEVER, I wander from my sub- 
ject. I was saying that until about 1870 
the “stock wardrobe” prevailed. It did 
indeed—and, in the majority of the- 
atres, until long after. All reforms come 
slowly, and downward from the top- 
most places. Lester Wallack’s stock 
company, in New York, and Sir Squire 
and Lady Bancrofts’, at the London 
Prince of Wales’s, were the forerun- 
ners in rich dressing. The change spread 
gradually: the Eighties were well under 
way before “costuming a play” became 
general. Even then a glaring inconsist- 
ency was not infrequent. Reading in the 
program that the star’s gowns were 
made by “Quelqu ’un et Cie., rue de 
la Paix, Paris,’ or by “Madame O’Ma- 
honey, Fifth Avenue, New York,” it 
was not surprising to see her far out- 
shine her “supporting company.” That 
made little matter if she were cast for 
Camille or some other dominatingly 
fabulous dresser. But likely as not she 
might be a heroine of moderate means 
figuring amongst countesses in made- 
over plush and duchesses in cotton-back 
satin. 

For pleasing as many of the dresses 
of the “good old days” may have ap- 
peared “from the front” the materials 
were rarely what they seemed—or per- 
haps I should say, hoped to seem. Now- 
adays the reverse is so customary that 
quite a howl went up when Blanche 
Walsh, in “The Woman in the Case,” 
presented herself swathed in sables un- 
mistakably imitation. 

The innovation of Wallack and of 
the Bancrofts was emulated by A. M. 
Palmer and Augustin Daly, and, a little 
later, by Daniel Frohman at the old 
New York Lyceum. In London is was 
carried even further at the St. James’, 
under the famous co-management of Sir 
John Hare and the Kendals. But to 
avoid the earlier inconsistency, an in- 
justice equally glaring and almost as 
injurious was necessary. In order to 
assure proportionate sartorial richness, 
the question of whether an actress could 
afford to “dress the part” became a 
matter of essential importance in mak- 
ing engagements. 


















Gowns Must Harmonize with Color 
Scheme 





WHEN a new play had been put in- 
to rehearsal and the coloring of its 
scenery determined upon, the custom 
then was to make up a list of colors and 
fabrics harmonious for gowns figuring 
in the several “sets.” The “leading lady” 
had first choice. After her the actress 
of the rdle of second prominence was 
given her pick. Then, in the order of 
their importance, the other actresses 
chose their colors. To some extent the 
also-important questions of fabrics and 
of styles were determined in a similar 
fashion. 

The coming of a new order was fore- 
shadowed in 1894 by Charles Frohman, 
when, with his stock company at the 
Empire Theatre, in New York, he was 
rivaling the older organization of his 
brother, and of Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Daly. The play was the “Masquerad- 
ers.” Mr. Frohman argued simply that 
if managers paid for handsome cos- 
tumes when they happened to be in the 
Elizabethan or Arthurian period, why 
should he allow his actresses to dress in 
a London drawing-room only according 
to their several resources? The answer 
seems too obvious ever to have been 
asked for. 

Yet I fancy Mr. Frohman had more 
than a reformatory reason for the lavish 
outlay he made in “The Masqueraders.” 
That drama depends upon a single, 
tense, thrilling act—the preceding two 
are little more than “paddin’.” Henry 
Arthur Jones apparently did not blind 
himself to that fact. He set his first 
“filler-in” at a hunt ball, and his second 
at an ultra-smart evening musicale, so 
that the audience, while waiting for the 
“big” act, might be diverted with sights 
worth seeing if not plot worth listening 
to. Mr. Frohman seconded Mr. Jones’ 
scheme by allowing each actress an ad- 
ditional sum of money to buy hand- 
somer dresses than she could otherwise 
afford. The idea was not unheard of, 
but it had never been carried out so 
lavishly. The second act of “The Mas- 
queraders” was—to women, anyway— 
one of the most profound sensations of 
that winter. 
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A Noted Designer of Dresses for the 
Stage 


BUT Mr. Frohman’s plan was not 
without its imperfections. He could al- 
low two members of his company the 
same amount: of additional money yet 
one might have so much better taste 
than the other, or put herself into the 
hands of a so much smarter modiste, 
that the result would not be comparable. 
I will not particularize, but, leaving 
opinions to my readers, simply note 
that the more prominent rdéles in “The 
Masqueraders” were assigned to Viola 
Allen, Elsie de Wolfe, Genevieve Rey- 
nolds, Agnes Miller and Ida Conquest. 

The dawn of the next sartorial epoch 
was not calculated to attract any such 
widespread attention, yet it was of far 
more significance. When, in 1897, Dan- 
iel Frohman produced “The Princess 
and the Butterfly” at the Lyceum, a line 
in the program said that Miss Julie 
Opp’s gowns had been designed by Mrs. 
Osborn, The note was inconspicuously 
placed: probably few people observed 
it. Besides, who was Mrs. Osborn, any- 
way? 

I recall Mrs. Osborn first as Josefa 
Neilson. She was noticeable then among 
fashionable New York girls only for 
her chic and for her brilliant, rather 
caustic wit. Her parents were wealthy: 
there was no reason why clothes need be 
more than a fad with her. But 1897 
found her, after an unfortunate matri- 
monial experience, with a little daughter 
and a house in Stuyvesant Square, but 
almost no money for the maintenance 
of either. Miss Opp (later Mrs. William 
Faversham) suggested that she turn her 
natural genius for dress to account, and 
gave her her first order. In so doing 
Miss Opp brought an artistic influence 
into the modern theatre that few out- 
siders will ever quite appreciate. 


Costume Should Heighten Individ- 
uality 


NOW, do not misunderstand me as 
meaning that it was extraordinary for 
a prominent actress to put herself into 
the hands of a modiste. The point is 
that whether she happened to be Mrs. 
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Langtry, or Jessie Millward, or Isabel 
Irving, the dressmaker simply gowned 
her in the latest fashion of the day. 
Without in the least disregarding the 
passing chic, Mrs. Osborn showed how 
much more can be got out of. dress 
by, on the one hand, studying individu- 
als, and on the other, helping those in- 
dividuals to individualize the individuals 
they were cast to play. 

In short, she was not a mere maker 
of dresses—she was a maker of women. 
She studied her subjects not only 
shrewdly, expertly and exhaustively, but 
creatively. Not infrequently she seized 
upon physical imperfections which 
would have been the despair of most 
modistes and, with deliberate daring, ac- 
centuated them into memorable marks 
of individuality. I could point out some 
striking instances. But because the re- 
modeled women happen to be actresses, 
it would not be less rude of me, I think, 
to cite the extent to which Mrs. Osborn 
“made them over” than to quote the 
case of an American princess whom she 
similarly changed from plain to pleas- 
ing. . 
But death claimed Mrs. Osborn at 
the height of her success, and only her 
footprints on the sands of stageland are 
of moment now. In time the actresses 
she “recreated” must pass, too. But she 
lived long enough to show that modern 
dress was worthy of as careful, artistic, 
comprehensive treatment as Athenian 
costumes in the hands of a Sir Law- 
rence Alma Tadema, or Arthurian 
knights and ladies recreated by a Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. 


“Emotional Gowns” 


IN “The Golden Light,” the play 
which Madame Raoul Duval wrote for 
her sister, Mrs. Brown Potter, the old 
principles in regard to meanings of 
colors were carried to an extreme about 
as bewilderingly advanced as a Debussy 
score over a Donizetti. Lady Duff Gor- 
don, a sister of Mrs. Elinor Glyn, de- 
signed the “emotional gowns” which 
were supposed to convey mystic sugges- 
tions understandable to only the elect. 
Mrs. Osborn never took so humorless a 
view of dress. Mrs, Patrick Campbell 
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came into her house one evening after 
a rehearsal of Sudermann’s “Es Lebe 
Das Leben.” 

“Dody dear,” she said to her hostess, 
“What sort of gown would be nice for 
me to die in?” 

“Oh—how about gun-metal velvet, 
finished off with knife-pleating?” 

The last gowns Mrs. Osborn made 
were for Ethel Barrymore in “Lady 
Frederick.” Oddly enough, an important 
scene of the play centered around one. 
An irate modiste travels a long way to 
demand payment for numerous dresses 
made for Lady Frederick, whose charm 
is such that the woman goes home in 
tears, declaring she will feel hurt and 
insulted if that lady pays her one cent. 

In the matter of modern dressing on 
the stage, Olga Nethersole may be said 
to represent one extreme and Elsie de 
Wolfe the other. Like Madame Bern- 
hardt’s and Mrs. Brown Potter’s, Miss 
Nethersole’s dresses, much as one may 
admire the zsthetic, somewhat Oriental 
type, take small account of changing 
fashion. They are individualistic ; artis- 
tic in coloring and materials; and, it 
must be admitted, would be startling 
anywhere but on the stage. 


Thespian Fashion Plates 


THE _ Bernhardt-Nethersole-Potter 
type recalls a remark a retired actress 
made about Allison Skipworth. 

“Give Skippy four yards of velvet 
and a paper of pins,” she said, “and 
she’ll play any part.” 

At the other extreme from “art” 
dressers, are those who lead the fashion 
rather than just keep up with it. Ellis 
Jeffreys and Marie Tempest are of that 
class, but neither is such an extremist 
as Elsie de Wolfe. When either of them 
undertakes a new role, she hastens first 
to Paris—not to ascertain what are the 
latest styles, but what are going to be 
the latest. The result is that when she 
shows the gown to a public, both un- 
prepared and unprophetic, the effect 1s 
little short of grotesque. When hats are 
large she “springs” the tiniest imagin- 
able: when skirts are scant she exhibits 
something almost voluminous. To the 
masculine eye, at least, such dressing 











is actually detrimental to the play in 
hand. For the extreme of any style is 
pretty apt to appear ludicrous when first 
seen, just as photographs of the hoop- 
skirt or bustle periods look now. 

In short, for the best effect, the ac- 
tress who would be fashionable must be 
careful! One might recollect for a mo- 
ment Margaret Anglin and Margaret 
Dale and Mrs, LeMoyne. The art—like 
all arts—is a matter of selection. 


Raiment Reigns Supreme 


A YEAR ago Mary Moore came to 
America for a brief holiday. On the way 
over she and Charles Wyndham re- 
ceived a “wireless” requesting them to 
act in “The Mollusc” for two weeks. 
The title rdle makes no peculiar sar- 
torial demands upon the actress; and 
furthermore, Miss Moore may be 
assumed to have sailed with an 
ample wardrobe for personal use. Yet 
when she landed she hastened to have 
new gowns made, Miss Moore is too 
precise an artist to overlook any 
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inadaptability — probably unnoticeably 
trivial to the untrained eye—in a gown 
that would be smart in private life but 
awkward on the stage. 

A perfect illustration of the difference 
in requirements recently came to view 
in “Israel.” Constance Collier’s réle 
dominates the play, though it figures in 
virtually only one act. Many actresses 
envied her the chance of being the 
American interpreter of a Rejane rdle, 
so it is to be presumed that Miss Collier 
“spread herself.” Her gown was very 
beautiful. There was no point in which 
it did not conform to the latest mode. 
Yet it hardly could have been more 
damaging to the play or to Miss Collier. 
Its dead coloring made her dark, luxu- 
riant beauty seem swarthy; its soft ma- 
terial hung so limply and frivolously 
about her that her stateliness became 
just bulk and her dignity mere weight; 
and the short, narrow, ungainly train 
took all grace from her movements, 
One felt she must surely trip and fall, 
like Madame Sans Géne in her first long 
skirt. 








Esre 
Les Lice 


MISS LESLIE, who is now playing in “ Disraeli” with George Arliss, has been on the 


stage all her life. 


Fauntleroy will be recalled by thousands of theatre-goers. 


She was one of our most famous child actresses, and her Little Lord 


In view of the present wide- 


spread agitation over “‘the child on the stage” her article is especially timely. 


LITTLE fellow not more than 

seven or eight years old, in a 

wretched, thin, worn jacket and 
tagged shoes, his little bare hands red 
with cold, and his small pale face 
drawn with hunger, stood on a street 
corner in Chicago one night last win- 
ter, selling chewing gum. There was 
a sharp, cold wind blowing around the 
corners of the buildings and the air 
was full of sleet and snow. Occasion- 
ally a drunken man stumbled by and 
swore at the child for getting in his 
way. Few people bought his gum. It 
was too late and too cold to tarry as 
they hurried to the car on their way 
home. Most of them paid no attention 


to him as he held his little box of 
wares up before them. They had seen 
him and children like him so often. 

Between eleven o’clock and mid- 
night a woman came down from the 
elevated station with her husband on 


her way from the opera to their hotel 


in the loop. The haunting music of 
“Madame Butterfly” was still ringing 
in her ears. “But it’s a shame to spoil 
it for lack of a little child,” she expos- 
tulated to her husband. “It’s dreadful 
there in the middle of her prepara- 
tions for suicide, where she stops and 
goes out in the wings and gets her 
doll, such a stiff, creaky doll. Couldn’t 
they have a child?” 
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“Well, the manager tells me he 
would be quite willing to pay the fine 
every night. He thinks it would be 
worth that. But he is not willing to 
go on record as a law-breaker. You 
know it’s against the Illinois law to 
have a child on the stage.” 

“But-that child has so little to do, 
and—” 

Just then the little fellow at the 
foot of the elevated stairs interrup- 
ted her. “Chewin’ gum, lady? Only 
fi’ cen’s.” 

I recalled, when the woman told 
me of this afterward, the happy, shel- 
tered children I have known on the 
stage, and my own protected, joyous 
childhood. Work? I never have 
known any child on the stage who 
considered acting work. To them it 
is a more fascinating game than any 
ever invented by Froebel or his fol- 
lowers. It is better than playing 
house, Indians, or any other make- 
believe. 

I knew one little boy who had an 
important part in a Broadway success 
who was missing one night when it 
came time for him to go on. After 
strenuous search by his mother and 
everyone else connected with the 
company who was not on the stage, 
he was discovered in the engine room 
with the engineer. 

“Oh, Mother,” he said, “I was just 
playing I was a nengineer for a while, 
*stead of a nactor.” 

I can’t believe that people who op- 
pose children on the stage can know 
of the conditions under which they 
live, the care and love by which most 
of them are surrounded, and the wise 
training they receive. A child on the 
Stage is the first consideration, not 
only of its mother, who almost al- 
ways is a member of the same com- 
pany, but of everyone else in the 
company. 

I remember once when the action of 
“Rip Van Winkle” was interrupted 
for a moment because I, a child of 
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four, playing Meenie, tripped and fell 
as I ran down the stage. Jefferson 
started to his feet, unmindful' of play 
or audience, rushed over and picked 
me up, exclaiming so that the whole 
house heard him— “God bless me, 
Elsie, my child, have you hurt your- 
self?” 

A moment later, in his character 
of Rip, he was saying—‘“Vot for you 
do such a ting like dat for? You vant 
to frighten your ol’ fader?” 

As to the behavior of children on 
the stage, I am always glad to recall 
the answer of Sir Henry Irving to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at a din- 
ner party in an English country house. 
The archbishop had spoken with dis- 
approval of the employment of chil- 
dren in theatres and expressed won- 
der that Sir Henry should permit 
them in his London Lyceum. 

“Sir,” said Sir Henry, “your opin- 
ion is not a just or a sound one, and 
I cannot refrain from making known 
to you certain facts. The children em- 
ployed in my theatre are carefully 
guarded, and are cared for as well 
as they could be at home—much bet- 
ter in some cases than they could be 
by their parents, if it were not for 
the employment I provide. I require 
that their manners and conduct be 
above reproach, and they are. And I 
will add that such is not the case with 
the choir-boys in your Lordship’s ca- 
thedral, for within three days I, per- 
sonally, was obliged to call to order 
a number of those choir-boys who 
were making a disturbance there dur- 
ing service. There is never any dis- 
turbance either by children or by their 
elders on the stage of any properly 
conducted theatre.” 

I knew a man once, a head of a com- 
pany in which there were two chil- 
dren, who spent several days before 
Christmas trimming a Christmas tree 
in a little hotel room that they might ~ 
not miss the Christmas cheer, because 
it was something he never had had 
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when he was little, and he didn’t want 
other children to miss so much, He 
had not been a stage child. 

There can be no reasonable argu- 
ment against children on the stage on 
the ground that they are out of school, 
for the little actors generally have 
their regular lessons and hours of 
Study in addition to the advantages of 
travel and constant association with 
grown-ups who are men and women 
of culture. I learned French while 
playing Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
a little Latin. 

I remember once, when I was a 
child, of answering a little girl who 
was bragging of her superior learning 
with, what I now think was wisdom 
beyond my years. She was a little 
older than I, and was head of her class. 
She was proudly telling me how much 
she knew, and was making no impres- 
sion. “I know where the Mississippi 
rises,” she said at last. “Do you?” 

“No,” I answered. “But I know 
where it sets, and I know what it 
looks like, because I’ve been there.” 

It seems to me that so far from 
being an undesirable life for a child, 
the theatre affords the best and most 
modern of all educations. More and 
more every day are people advocating 
the need of directed play for children, 
and to the child a theatrical perform- 
ance is nothing more than this. There 
never has been a time when the need 
of recreation for growing children 
has been given more earnest atten- 
tion, “The child without a playground 
is the father of the man without a 
job,” has become trite. And with it 
all the necessity for adult supervision 
is recognized. Children are no longer 
left to their own devices. Little girls 
are not permitted to kill themselves 
jumping rope. Small boys are not al- 
lowed to amuse themselves by throw- 
ing stones through the neighbor’s win- 
dow. Play, which is recognized as a 
vital factor in the development of the 
child, is wisely directed. 
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All this—recreation, education, ex- 
ercise, and loving supervision, is given 
the stage child at the same time that 
he is learning his profession, and at 
the same time making a living which 
makes possible to him opportunities 
and advantages which under other cir- 
cumstances, belong only to the chil- 
dren of the very rich. 

“Putting aside all the considerations 
which ordinarily govern people in 
their dealings with children,” said a 
manager the other day, “and looking 
at the question from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint, the child in the thea- 
tre must be well taken care of. If a 
child is a vital necessity to your play, 
you have to see to it, from absolutely 
selfish motives, that he is healthy and 
happy.” 

A sickly child is of no use in the 
theatre, naturally, therefore, the mat- 
ter of his health is of supreme impor- 
tance. Everything is done to keep him 
in the best of health. He has the ad- 


vantages of travel; he acquires an 


early and familiar acquaintance with 
the best in English literature; he is 
taught music, dancing, languages, 
fencing, all the accomplishments in 
the curriculums of our best schools. 
He has always the proper amount of 
exercise and fresh air. Every member 
of the company is the self-appointed 
guardian and nurse of the stage child. 
His mother almost invariably is in 
the company with him, and some- 
times his father. I have known a num- 
ber of cases where the mother was 
given a small part in a play for no 
other reason than that she might be 
with her child. 

Donald Gallagher, who plays the 
part of the boy in “Jimmy Valentine,” 
and his mother always have been to- 
gether and are the greatest chums. 

Yet some legislatures put this pet- 
ted, guarded, well-trained child in the 
same class with the stunted little fel- 
low who drudges ten hours a day in 
a factory, never goes to.school, and 
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never learns to play. Well meaning re- 
formers interfere in his behalf while 
they let tHe starved, half-frozen baby 
sell chewing gum on the street at mid- 
night. 

No great actress who got her train- 
ing on the stage when she was little, 
has ever been known to regret her 
childhood. Maude Adams was carried 
on as a baby, and she was yet a tiny 
girl when in an emergency, some one 
suggested that she play a little part. 
“I wont have the child make a fool 
of herself,” her father objected, but 
the little Maude Adams is said to 
have remonstrated quietly—“I wont 
make a fool of myself, Papa, truly I 
wont.” Needless to say she played the 
part and didn’t make a fool of herself. 

The child of theatrical parents, who 
usually is the one who goes on the 
stage, suffers the greatest hardship 
from the law which prevents his ap- 
pearance, because if his parents are in 
affluent circumstances, it separates 
him from them. If they are not, he 
travels with them just the same as if 
he were on the stage, but enjoys none 
of the benefits. He goes to the theatre 
at night because he can’t be left alone 
at the hotel and plays around behind 
the scenes and watches the perform- 
ance from the. wings. No 
child ever went to sleep in a 
theatre. He stays very much 
awake. Why shouldn’t he be 
playing a part, learning 
something, and drawing a 
salary? 

To-day, when a child is an 
absolute necessity in a play, 

a midget is carried as an un- 
derstudy and plays the part 
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in those cities where the law will not 
permit the appearance of the child. I 
heard of one the other day who was 
so clever that she fooled the factory 
inspector, who insisted upon going be- 
hind the scenes and demanded that 
“the child” be taken off. It took much 
persuasion to convince him that she 
was twenty-four years old. The child 
whom she understudied was not at 
home in bed those nights she played, 
nor in school those days. He was 
around the theatre just the same. 

One play in which the child charac- 
ter was essential made the little girl 
a partner in the production, She was 
not working for a salary then. She 
was not “employed.” She was draw- 
ing dividends. 

However attractive children may 
be on the stage—and of their great 
charm for an audience there is no 
question—to no one do they make the 
strong appeal that they do to other 
children. One of the rarest tributes I 
ever received was the basket of flow- 
ers passed across the footlights by 
four little newsboys when a houseful 
of them were my guests to see “The 
Prince and the Pauper” in Philadel- 
phia. Pinned on the flowers was this 
note, with a list of the boys who had 
subscribed and the 
amounts they had given: 

Miss Elsie, wont yer 
please ter send back der 
basket to der florist wat 
lent it to us, we coud 
only rase enouf money 
fer der Flowers but we 
all wanted yer to have 


em cause we think your 
jist O. K. 


aK) , 


Signed —— 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


ITH an effort Mary Moreland 

pulled herself together and man- 

aged to smile into the eyes of 
the girl-woman whose name her hus- 
band had just spoken. 

“And this is Miss Jacqueline Davis, 
who will play Lady Enid,” he said. 

Then he went off and left the two 
women together. 

For the briefest moment Mary said 
nothing; her own eyes were fixed just 
across the girl’s head, staring stupidly 
out into the darkened auditorium still 
swathed in its summer draperies. But 


she felt Jacqueline’s gaze, and shook 
herself angrily.Then realizing that per- 
haps every pair of eyes in the company 
was fastened upon her, she took the 
girl’s hand and forced herself to smile 
and talk. 

It seemed to her as if Jacqueline 
Davis was bent on making herself agree- 
able. During the few minutes they stood 
talking before the stage-manager called 
them to order for rehearsal, she ap- 
peared almost pathetically eager to win 
the older woman’s approval. But the 
more she said the less Mary liked her, 
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and while she gave her smile for smile, 
she was sincerely grateful when the girl 
went off at a sign from Harrison. 

Alone for a moment, Mary allowed 
herself the luxury of a sigh—even if 
they saw her, she must, just must give 
way to her feelings if only for a second. 
She watched Jacqueline from under her 
lashes, noting every little grace and fem- 
inine loveliness that made the girl what 
she was—deliciously pretty and charm- 
ing and young. “Young!” Her lips re- 
peated the word as she watched. Jacquel- 
ine Davis was young. 

“What do you think of the play, Miss 
Moreland?” asked a low voice at her 
elbow. 

Mary turned and faced the weak, 
good-looking juvenile, Temple Hurst. 
Immaculately groomed, pleasant-voiced 
and frankly admiring, he stood there 
watching her with his dark Southern 
eyes. She moved uneasily under’ his 
glance, and yet he was merely a boy, a 
boy at whom even her husband had 
laughed when he couldn’t but help see 
his open adoration of her. 

“T only saw the manuscript this morn- 
ing,” she replied, without turning her 
head. “Hush, we will disturb them.” 

He pulled up a property bench and 
motioned for her to sit down. At an- 
other time she would have walked away 
from him with a laugh and a jest, but 
now she was too numbed, too frightened 
to resist him. She sank down beside him 
silently. 

Out in the center of the dimly lighted 
stage, her husband and Miss Davis 
‘ were reading a scene from the play 
under the guidance of the author, the 
stage-director and the senior partner of 
the firm of producing managers. As 
she watched, Jacqueline placed her 
hands against her husband’s chest, and 
then, at a word from the author, Barr 
gathered her into his arms. Mary fan- 
cied ever afterwards that she must have 
groaned—at least she felt Hurst’s finger 
gently clasp hers in the darkness of the 
wings, 

“Don’t, please,” she stammered, and 
drew her hand away. 

All during that long morning, Mary 
moved like one in a dream. As the wife 
of the star she was constantly consulted, 
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admired, complimented by the members 
of his company, and all the time she 
felt as if she must scream aloud.each 
time anyone approached her. She 
wanted to be alone, to try and face the 


" situation calmly, coherently, Ah, if they 


would only leave her alone. 

They rehearsed until one o'clock. 
Then William Barr, with Jacqueline 
trailing along at his side, came over to 
get her. She was talking with Temple 
Hurst, talking feverishly. 

“Ah, Hurst,” said the husband pleas- 
antly, nodding at the youth. “Can’t that 
old saying be true about the burnt child 
and the fire?” He laughed, and the party 
of four moved across to the stage-door. 
“As you are fair, be merciful,” he 
smiled at his wife. “Hurst, I think such 
carrying-on under my very nose grossly 
impertinent, young man.” 

At the door of their car, Hurst said 
good-morning and hurried up the side 
street toward Broadway. Mary waited, 
silent, one foot, on the step of the gray 
limousine. 

Her husband spoke. 

“Mary, wont you ask Miss Davis if 
we may not carry her as far as her 
hotel?” he said in his singularly beauti- 
ful voice. “Miss Davis is a newcomer 
and New York is a little strange to 
her yet.” 

There was not the slightest hesitation 
in the pretty invitation she extended, 
and yet her heart was thumping madly 
and she could feel the warm blood 
rushing from neck to brow. During the 
short ride to the girl’s hotel she forced 
herself to laugh and talk, but the mo- 
ment she had gone, and they were alone 
together, she threw herself back against 
the gray cushions, silent and thoughtful. 

Barr, too, was seemingly lost in 
thought. Downtown sped the car, and 
across the ferry. It was not until the 
Long Island road was reached that they 
spoke again, Barr first. 

“What. do you think of the play?” 
he asked. 

“Aren’t all your plays alike?” she re- 
turned rather coldly. “Of course they 
are often by different authors, and the 
titles and characters are always freshly 
chosen, but—William Barr plays are all 
pretty much alike, I think.” 
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He ‘showed genuine surprise for a 
moment. Then he laughed out loud. 

“Good gracious, Mary, what heresy!” 
he cried. “If anybody ever hears you, my 
wife, say that, I am a ruined man. Of 
course they are all alike; I am myself 
in each and every one of them, but 
nobody must say so—it is high treason 
even to dare think so!.Do you want to 
send us both to the poor-house ?” 

She could feel his wonderful charm 
as he sat there beside her and talked; 
long ago she had come to realize what 
this charm must mean to his so-called 
matinée girls; but she had never been 
— of them, nor of any woman. 

ow she turned pettishly away. 

“We need not worry about the poor- 
house, nor bother our heads about your 
play. It will be a success—are not you 
its star ?”’ She laughed to herself, a low, 
scornful laugh; but she was acting and 
she knew it if he did not. “Will, no 
actor is a hero to his wife,” she added 
significantly. 

“I didn’t know the play was so bad 
as all that,” he said, boyishly disap- 
pointed. “I'll speak to Harrison about 
it to-morrow.” 

“Don’t think of it! It is every bit 
as good as ‘Sir Algernon’ and that lasted 
you two hundred nights in New, York,” 
she answered lightly. 

He seemed relieved, and brightened 
at once, visibly. 

“And what do you think of my ‘find,’ 
little Jacqueline Davis?” he asked. 

“She is—pretty,” Mary confessed re- 
luctantly but truthfully. 

He leaned forward, taking her hand 
in his, and speaking with all that charm- 
ing enthusiasm which was counted one 
of his great assets on the stage. 

“She is lovely!” he cried. “Such hair, 
such eyes, such coloring! Mary, she is 
like you were when we were married!” 

It was the last straw. The tears 
sprung to her eyes, something rose in 
her throat, and she grew hot and cold 
by turns. Then the limousine shot under 
the porte-cochére of their Long Island 
cottage, and she jumped out,.unassisted, 
running up the steps and into the house 
without waiting for her husband. 

She and William Barr had been mar- 
ried twenty-three years. 
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In her own room, a long, wide, beauti- 
ful apartment with four windows facin 
the Sound, she locked and bolted the 
door. She did not even want him then, 
although she doubted greatly that he 
would follow her there—he was not 
an observing man; neither was he in- 
ordinately clever. 

Once making sure that she was safe 
from all intruders, Mary Moreland 
went straight to her mirror, full length 
and wreathed around with a string of 
electric lights. First in the broad, white 
daylight, then in the glare of the 
electrics, she stood staring at her mir- 
rored self. The daylight was less kind 
—it seemed. merciless to the wretched, 
tortured woman. 

And yet she was very charming, even 
lovely. Her fashionably dressed hair 
was as abundant and as. golden as 
Jacqueline’s. True, she had been having | 
it “touched” every now and then for 
the last ten years or so, but every blond 
did that. Her violet eyes were still 
violet, and no one, not even her hus- 
band, had seen her wearing the eye- 
glasses which she kept locked up in her 
own room. Her complexion was clear 
and rosy, her figure as slim and rounded 
as a girl’s. Of course she didn’t look 
her age by ten years, but the fact re- 
mained that she was forty-three and 
the mother of a grown son. ; 

To this son, a civil engineer sent by 
a big metropolitan corporation to a 
small town in the South, she wrote that 
night, filling page after page, writing 
straight from the heart. She adored 
him. Only on his last birthday she had 
said to Barr that the very thought of 
Billy made her forget all her years and 
regret nothing. 

In her letter she said, in part: 


We heard your father’s new play 
read this morning for the first time. 
It came from London—they don’t 
write his sort of plays on this side of 
the Atlantic, Billy—and it is as like 
the others as only twins can possibly 
be... *..-% Temple Hurst is wit 
us again this year, and we have a new 
leading lady! Did you quite under- 
stand that—a new leading lady, Billy, 
dear! 

She is a stranger to the New York 
stage, with no talent for acting, but a 
wealth of good looks. She is young, 












too. You know I had never seen the 
’script of the play, and when at re- 
hearsal she—Jacqueline Davis is her 
name, I don’t fancy it, do you?—was 
given the heroine to play and I was 
cast for the character role, I—I 
thought I should die then and there. 
I think I wanted to, even though it 
meant leaving you, my dear boy. 

Now I am not a mere girl any more, 
Billy. I am the mother of a big, pre- 
cious boy who is twenty-two years old, 
but I am young—young in looks, in 
voice, in manner, in thought. If you 
will name over the popular stars of to- 
day you will find that almost every one 
of them is as old as I am, many older. 
We can’t help the years. I have clung 
frantically to my youth as much be- 
cause your father is eleven months my 
junior as anything else. 

I have been William Barr’s leading 
woman ever since our marriage—twen- 
ty-three years! And then this morning, 
without a word of warning, I am 
pushed aside for this Jacqueline Davis. 
They will say, if I make a sign—and I 
shall not!—that my rdle is much 
stronger than hers, better in every 
way. It is—but, Billy, it’s the part of 
a middle-aged widow! Can’t you see? 
—or can you? 

Of course a man of your father’s 
years is much younger than a woman 
of mine. He will play the lover, Jac- 
queline Davis the heroine. I am not 
jealous, Billy, remember. I could not 
be jealous of your father, always re- 
member that. He is wonderful, boy; 
too big, too fine for anything that is 
not open and honest. But to stand 
aside in my character role and watch 
her, this usurper, playing my scenes 
with him, scenes that should be mine, 
that have been mine these three-and- 
twenty years!—Billy, you are a man 
and you may not know, but it hurts! 
Your old mammy is losing her youth, 
her looks, her hold on men; they have 
told her so to-day, when they gave 
her part to a younger woman. 


She was crying softly now, crying as 
only a hurt, pride-trodden woman can. 
There were tears on the letter she 
folded and thrust into a tiny square en- 
velope. She knew Billy would see them, 
but she did not care. Perhaps if he did, 
he would realize more fully the great 
wrong done her! 

She rang the bell frantically for her 
maid and stood with the letter in her 
hand waiting for her to come. She 
closed her eyes—her head ached cruel- 
ly. Then as she heard the woman’s foot- 
step outside in the hall, she opened them 
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to look straight at the picture of her 
husband on the dresser. Opposite 
was their son’s. Silently she gazed at 
them for a brief minute while she kept 
Felice waiting outside the door. Then as 
she went to turn the key in the lock, 
she stopped and dropped the letter in 
the heart of the coals. 

“TI—can’t send that letter to Will 
Barr’s son,” she said brokenly. 

Poor Felice spent a weary hour with 
her mistress that afternoon. Gowns of 
every description were brought out and 
inspected and tried on. In a pretty, girl- 
ish, blue: crépe that Barr had always 
liked, Mary stood for a long time before 
the mirror with the electric lights. Then 
as the Frenchwoman’s words echoed 
her thought she grew frightened. 

“Not blue, madame. Pink is best; 
black or white is good; no green nor 
brown; a gold to match the tint in 
madame’s hair, but blue— A very dark 
blue, yes; but never turquoise, ma- 
dame!” 

It cut her to the quick, but she 
caught Felice’s meaning, and then and 
there forswore forever the shade her 
husband had always loved best to see 
her wear. She did not need others to 
tell her that blue emphasized those years 
she would gladly set aside and forget. 
It seemed the irony of fate that at the 
opening of the play all of Jacqueline 
Davis’s simple, girlish frocks should be 
of that exacting hue. 

She wondered how she ever got 
through those weary days spent in a 
musty, darkened theatre rehearsing a 
heavy, English comedy which the man- 
agers depended upon William Barr to 
carry to success. Her part of the widow 
was excellent—“a fat part,” they called 
it. But every man and woman in the 
company watched her during those days 
for some sign of battle, either open or 
veiled. So she set her teeth, and with a 
heart-weary cry for help,-acted both in 
character and out. She even developed 
a sudden friendship for Jacqueline Davis 
to Barr’s frank delight and the com- 
pany’s secret amusement. The players 
watched them—the same old triangle, 
but with actors in the leading--réles 
they had never thought to see in such a 
performance. 
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One day she smiled on Temple Hurst 
and took him with her to a new modiste 
near the Plaza. Hurst had a passion for 
frocks and furbelows; he whispered in 
Mary’s ear that he would make her the 
best dressed woman in New York if 
she would only let him. She begged him 
to, feverishly, whereupon he squeezed 
her hand in the darkness of their cab. 

She spent a small fortune for a ward- 
robe of new and pretty clothes. Temple 
Hurst had designed them for her, had 
decided upon the color scheme of each; 
but he*also, put the taboo upon pale 
blues. They were trying to all but a few, 
a very few women, he said. 

“Jacqueline Davis can wear them, 
but her coloring is as unusual as it is 
perfect,” he declared. 

Then Mary frantically begged him 
not to design any gowns for Jacqueline 
and he promised faithfully that he 
would not. 

She knew herself that she had never 
been so well dressed as under his ar- 
tistic touch. He had a wonderful eye 
for color and effect. Mary felt almost 
strong to cope with even Jacqueline 
Davis when she saw herself in some of 
these truly beautiful things. She almost 
liked Hurst for what he had done for 
her; and yet how pale and insignificant 
he seemed compared to her husband! 
Somehow, Mary Moreland was always 
comparing other men with William Barr 
—and to their disadvantage. 

As yet Barr suspected nothing of the 
battle she was waging alone for her 
youth. She had never spoken about her 
part in the play, and he thought she was 
satisfied and liked it. He was too 
thoroughly masculine to understand the 
many twists to the feminine mind, he 
was too open and frank himself to have 
kept secret a grievance either fancied 

-or real. Even if Mary Moreland had 
told that she was jealous of Jacqueline’s 
‘youth, he would not have understood. 
He was not in love with the girl—he 
had eyes and thought for but one wom- 
an and she was his wife. Mary must 
know this. Why then be jealous of the 
poor little stranger? Mary’s youth?— 
He would have laughed and kissed her. 
A woman was just as old as she looked, 
and she, Mary, looked years younger 


than her real age. She did—even in the 
cold, white daylight she scarcely looked 
five-and-thirty, but Jacqueline was 
“wenty! Mary was jealous not of the 
place Jacqueline had taken in Barr’s 
heart but in his life. He loved her still, 
but he was interested in Jacqueline’s 
youth, in her fresh, girlish loveliness. 
This she had lost. And again, William 
Barr was eleven months her junior; she 
never forgot that. 

So she did not tell him, did not try 
to explain. She would put up a gallant 
fight with Temple Hurst to direct the 
skirmishes ; but if she were beaten, she 
would cross her bridge alone. And no- 
body would know when she reached the 
other side. 

She was not surprised one morning, 
when her husband suggested that she 
invite Jacqueline Davis to spend the 
next week-end with them at their Long 
Island cottage. 

“She must be very lonely. She’s a 
stranger here and she knows nobody 
— the people in the company,” he 
said. 

Mary smiled. She was not a great 
actress either on the stage or off, but 
then William Barr was the least suspect- 
ing, least observing mortal in the world. 
He never thought of looking behind an- 
other’s mask for the very good rea- 
son that he never wore one himself. 

“Why, yes, that would be very nice,” 
his wife returned. “And I’ll ask Temple 
down too—that will make just a nice 
little party.” ; 

“You mean—Temple Hurst?” asked 
Barr, frowning. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh-h! We don’t want him tagging 
around after Jacqueline—that’s all.” 

She was still smiling as she asked 
almost breathlessly : “Why not?” 

For a moment William Barr hesitated, 
frowningly contemplating the landscape 
that flew past their rapidly moving 
motor. 

“Well, it’s just this, Mary,” he said 
at last, awkwardly, for he had not said 
what was in his heart after all. “I— 
rather like Hurst, in a way. He’s harm- 
less, young, a feather-brain who thinks 
himself pretty strong with the ladies, 
with his dark calf-eyes, I suspect. But 









by George, if he should really fall in 
love with Jacqueline, think how he 
would suffer!” 

The very idea of Temple Hurst “suf- 
fering” for anything or anybody proved 
too much for Mary. Tragic as the mo- 
ment was, angry with Barr, bitterly 
hating Jacqueline, she grinned. Really, 


at times William Barr was too unso-. 


phisticated even for a nursery. 

“Will you tell me why you think it 
would be so terrible for Mr. Hurst to 
fall in love with Miss Davis?” she asked 
presently. 

“Because she doesn’t want to marry 
any man who beads his eyelashes and 
designs women’s clothes!” he returned 
sharply. He had seen Mary’s grin and 
he was self-conscious of its birth. 

She leaned over and rapped him 
smartly on the arm with her gloved 
hand. 

“Don’t worry. I am asking Mr. Hurst 
for myself,” she cried. “I hadn’t thought 
of trying to marry him off to your 
charming stranger. Perhaps such a step 
would be as distasteful to me as it 
seems to be to you.” 

He tried to take her hand but she 
quietly brushed him off and his very 
eagerness left her cold and unmoved. 

“T want you to try and like Jacqueline 
a whole, whole lot, Mary,” he said. “It’s 
—very-important that you should.” 

“You know I don’t like professional 
people,” she answered coldly. “I can’t 
be great friends with an actress when 
my heart is more in my home than in a 
theatre.” 

“But even if Jacqueline is an ac- 
tress—” 

“Ah! So you doubt it, too?” she 

laughed. 
- He stared at her in frank wonder- 
ment, and a little ashamed, she turned 
her head away so that he might not see 
the color that mounted to her cheeks at 
the hurt look in his faithful, dog-like 
eyes. 

“Are you ill, my dear?” he asked 
presently. 

She sighed. After all, what was the 
use! He hadn’t an idea above the purely 
physical viewpoint. 

“No, I’m not ill,” she said gently; 
and then they arrived at the theatre. 
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The rehearsal dragged on as wearing- 
ly as only mid-August rehearsals can. 
During the morning, Barr came quietly 
over to Mary to whisper in her ear. 
She laughed genuinely; he was such a 
conscientious person. 

“Say—I didn’t mean that . about 
Hurst, you know,” he said. “He’s a 
pretty good fellow—going to make a hit 
in this piece, too.” 

Mary felt a momentary pang of re- 
proach when she asked Jacqueline to 
spend the week-end at Barrland, and 
the girl thanked her in a voice that 
thrilled with genuine emotion. 

“I think if you knew me better you’d 
like me a little,” the girl said. “I know. 
that sounds awfully flattering to myself, 
but—I want you to like me.” 

Mary knew that she could have loved 
Jacqueline from the first but for the 
fact that she looked so cruelly like the 
girl William Barr had married three- 
and-twenty years ago. That and Barr’s 
tactless remark—even he, unobserving, 
unimaginative, had seen the fatal re- 
semblance! As for the part Jacqueline 
was given to play, it was unimportant 
—a pretty, kittenish, ingenue and noth- 
ing like the widow in dramatic impor- 
tance. Only the ingenue was twenty and 
the widow was forty, and Mary didn’t 
want to play middle-aged characters 
while Barr did the lovers. 

The party of four motored down to 
the Long Island cottage after the Satur- 
day morning rehearsal. From the start, 
Mary left her husband and Jacqueline 
severely to themselves, and sat with 
Temple Hurst in the back of the 
limousine where she monopolized that 
young man entirely. Hurst’s pride was 
touched and he swelled with impor- 
tance; Mary Moreland was counted one 
of the beauties of the New York stage. 

They were always together. Motor- 
ing they sat together; when they went 
sailing Mary was satisfied and Hurst 
happy only when they were whispering 
airy nothings to each other in the stern 
of the yacht ; in the evening they refused 


‘to play cards; Mary went to the piano 


and Hurst sang. William Barr told 
Jacqueline that he hated men who sang, 
and Jacqueline heartily agreed wit 
him. 
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If Jacqueline was twenty and looked 
like a lily, Mary behaved even younger 
and looked like the sauciest little blonde 
Parisienne who ever made glad the 
hearts of the chestnut-scented city. In 
Hurst’s artistic frocks and hats she gave 
herself new airs and grace and blos- 
somed like a débutante. Jacqueline 
and Barr both watched her in amaze- 
ment. Could this coquetting, fas- 
cinating creature be the gentle, gracious 
Mary Moreland? 

Mary, watching while she played this 
merry comedy, saw the little scenes en- 
acted between her husband and her 
guest. If she was always with Hurst, 
Jacqueline clung almost pathetically to 
Barr. Mary had seen her talk to him 
earnestly for an hour at a time, for after 
Saturday night, and their refusal to 
play cards, Jacqueline had seemed to 
avoid both Mary and Hurst. 

Often Mary saw her husband regard- 
ing her with a look of mixed surprise 
and disapproval in his gray eyes. She 
remembered he had never liked frivo- 
lous women, and that night she wore 
her most elaborate frock and flirted out- 
rageously with Temple Hurst all even- 
ing. Barr and Jacqueline sat silently to- 
gether and his eyes looked hurt and 
disappointed. 

“At least he is learning that other 
men do not think me old and unattract- 
ive!” Mary hugged the thought to her- 
self. “Temple Hurst is years younger 
than he is even, and yet he follows me 
around like a shadow. He hasn’t got 
two ideas of his own in that head of 
his either, poor boy.” 

Jacqueline, with the limited experi- 
ence of her years, watched Mary and 
Hurst and trembled for them both. She 
tried awkwardly to set things in their 
proper order. 

“Can’t we all go out in the motor- 
boat to-night—there’s a glorious moon !” 
she asked once. “Mrs. Barr, Mr. Hurst 
—wont you let me hold your hand 
“cause I’m a fraid-cat on the water -at 
night?” she added with a ghastly at- 
tempt at comedy. 

“We never go out in the motor-boat 
after sunset,” answered Mary distinctly. 
“Mr. Barr is a victim to rheumatism and 
the night air and the dew—Miss Davis, 


have you a cure for rheumatism? If not, 
I will give you my recipe; Mr. Barr 
finds so excellent. He has often said 
he could not exist without it and I be- 
lieve he doesn’t know what it is; so I 
will write it down for you.” 

Mary had begun to despise herself 
from the very start. Temple Hurst bored 
her ; and the hurt look in her husband’s 
eyes cut her like a lash. But he said 
nothing, neither to her nor to Hurst, 
and she knew he would never make a 
scene under his own roof. 

“Why can’t you and I go out in the 
motor-boat?” Hurst whispered in 
Mary’s ear. “It’s a great night. And if 
Barr has got rheumatism so bad—” 

“My husband is not a cripple—don’t 
make that mistake,” said Mary cut- 
tingly. 

“Humph!” laughed Hurst. “Say, 
Marie, you do jump a fellow so blamed 
quick !” 

“Some fellows,” she returned, with 
significance. 

“Meaning me?” he gasped. , 

She laughed and cracked him across 
the hand with her fan—the others were 
looking. Then she whispered: 

“Yes, we will go out on the Sound in 
the motor-boat. After we say good- 
night, I will come down again and meet 
you on the south porch. Now will you 
be a good boy?” 

After she had promised and felt the 
warmth of his hand as it covertly 
pressed her slim, cold fingers, she be- 
came frightened. In all her life she had 
never said such a thing before. She told 
herself she wouldn’t come down again, 
wouln’t go out with him in the motor- 
boat; she kept repeating this to herself 
up to the very moment they said good- 
night. Then she saw her husband take 
Jacqueline’s hand quite unnecessarily, 
she thought, and watched while the girl 
leaned forward and whispered some- 
thing to him alone. . 

“T’ll_ go with Temple,” Mary said 
then. “Of course I’ll go—why not? I’m 
getting to be an old idiot—quite provin- 
cial !” 

Her husband’s room was next to her 
own, and when Barr had crossed the 
threshold it was easy enough to turn the 
key in the lock and keep him there. He 








gave no sign at this unusual proceeding ; 
of late he had followed blindly in his 
wife’s tracks. Unobserving, unsuspect- 
ing though he was, he had at last 
awakened to the fact that something was 
wrong. But there was no bitterness in 
his heart toward Mary; there could 
never be. 

In her own room Mary waited breath- 
lessly for something to happen, Just 
what might she did not know nor could 
she put her fear into words. She sent 
Felice away, and again waited, gowned 
in her gay pink frock. Then when all 
was still in the room beyond, she caught 
up a long white scarf, and tossing it 
around her shoulders, crept noiselessly 
out in the corridor. 

At the foot of the stairs she came face 
to face with a wild-eyed, trembling girl 
in soft, shimmering blue. 

“Oh, Mrs. Barr! I thought you had 
gone down the other way!” came Jac- 
queline’s voice. 

Mary laughed nervously. 

“Please tell me why I should creep 
down the back stairs in my own house?” 
she asked, with a flippancy.ghat ill be- 
came her. 

“You are going out with Mr. Hurst!” 
said Jacqueline in almost a whisper. 

“Yes; I am going out motor-boating 
with Mr. Hurst,” answered Mary. “Am 
I to be deprived of my favorite sport 
because my husband happens to be 
victim—” > 

The girl covered her own mouth with 
her hot, feverish hand. 

“Oh, don’t say it!” she begged. “Is it 
kind to say such things of Mr. Barr 
simply because he is older than we are, 
and cannot enjoy the pleasures we can? 
I know Mr. Hurst is younger, much 
younger, I suspect, and more able to 
share with you your little pleasures, 
but can’t you see he isn’t the man your 
husband is? He—he can’t hold a candle 
to William Barr!” 

Mary looked at the flushed, eager face 
and all the sleeping devils in her rose up 
and cried aloud for vengeance. She 
knew she could crush this pretty girl- 
woman with a single sentence. 

“Is it that you are in love with Wil- 
liam Barr yourself?” she asked then. 
There was a brief silence and Mary 
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felt that she would have given worlds to 
unsay those words. Crumpling up like a 
crushed flower, Jacqueline shrank back 
from her, covering her white, tortured 
face with her hands. 

“Oh, that you should say that—that 
you should think it even!” she wailed. 

“T’m—sorry. I don’t think it, really,” 
Mary cried hastily. “Don’t—please! I 
am a wretch—and very wretched!” 

She started back up the long, wind- 
ing stairs when Jacqueline called her 
name. 

“I must tell you something—I just 
must tell you everything now even if 
you are angry,” the girl cried. She ran 
lightly up the stairs until she stood just 
below Mary, a forlorn little figure in 
blue. “It is just this,” she began, speak- 
ing in a sweet, shy voice. “Billy loves 
me and I- love Billy. He met me in 
Macon when I was playing ingenue 
parts in the local stock company. But he 
was quite frank and told me from the 
start that you would be dead against 
him marrying an actress. He wanted to 
marry me anyway though, and would 
had I said yes.” 

“Oh!” murmured Mary, with a little 
gasp. 

Jacqueline looked up and shook her 
head. 

“T didn’t want to estrange Billy from 
his mother,” she said. “He seemed to 
think his father, Mr. Barr, would un- 
derstand—” 

“Ah!” His mother’s face burned 
cruelly. “But Billy is so young to mar- 
ry!” she caught at the objection eagerly. 

“He said that his father was just 
twenty-one when you and he were mar- 
ried,” Jacqueline answered. “And Billy 
is nearly twenty-two.” 

“What else, please?” asked Mary, 
but there was a smile lurking in her 
eyes. 

“So I fixed on a plan to win your love, 
but, oh, it seems all to have gone 
astray!” the girl cried wearily. “I have 
made a wretched mess of everything! 
Billy wrote to his father and told him 
all about me. It was my idea to enter 
Mr. Barr’s company and—oh, I have 
tried so hard to make you like me! I 
would almost give my soul to have you 
say one kind word to me! It hurt so 
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cruelly to have to write to Billy and say 
you and I were not friends—not yet. 
Mr. Barr got you to invite me down here 
because we are all the time hoping— 
you would care—if only.a little. But you 
don’t. And I shall write to Billy and tell 
him I am going far away.” 

Then Mary dropped down in a little 
heap at her feet and began to cry bro- 
kenly, albeit there was a note of gladness 
in her voice. 

“Oh, I’m a wretch, and I deserve to 
-be hanged and quartered, I do indeed!” 
she moaned. “Here am I, an old woman 
with a son who wants to marry, frisking 
around with a boy of twenty-five, and 
trying to make myself and the people 
believe that I am a young girl yet! Only, 
Jacqueline, you are a woman. You must 
understand. I don’t care two straws for 
any man in the world but William Barr 
—and Billy, of course. Only somehow 
he seems still a baby to me. But when 
I saw Will so attentive to you—whis- 
pering—” 

“About 
quickly. 

“Of course! But I didn’t know! And 
then it suddenly occurred to me that I 
was getting old and unattractive.” 

They were both crying now, in sym- 
pathy, with their arms around each 
other’s necks, and they did not see Barr 
and Hurst as the two men came across 
the hall and began to ascend the stair- 
case. 

“What is it? Wont you tell me, 
Mary ?” asked her husband stopping be- 
side her. 

The women turned and faced the 
men, still holding hands as if finding 
strength for any scene that might be en- 
acted in the mere nearness of each other. 


Billy,” Jacqueline cried 
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“Why—where have you two been?” 
asked Mary, looking up in surprise. 

“Out in the motor-boat,” returned 
Barr quietly. “I went downstairs, by the 
back way, and found Hurst waiting on 
the south porch. He confessed to me that 
he had been tempted to come down 
again after saying good-night and go out 
in the motor-boat. Strangely enough, the 
same idea had occurred to me, so we 
went together. Didn’t we, Hurst?” 

“Yes—we did,” returned Temple 
Hurst uneasily. 

Mary raised a protesting hand. 

“Never mind the south porch and the 
motor-boat,” she said. “Will, Jacqueline 
has told me about Billy, and I want you 
to wire and tell him to come home right 
away. I am eager to have Jacqueline my 
really, truly daughter.” 

Then when they said good-night again 
outside of Mary’s door, Mary pushed 
Barr gently in the room. 

“T’ve got something to tell you—I 
must tell you to-night, Will,” she began. 

“Just one question first,” he inter- 
rupted hurriedly. “Mary: is it because 
I am getting old and gray while you are 
still young and charming that. you care 
more for—for younger men.” 

For a moment they were both silent, 
gazing breathlessly into each other’s 
eyes. Then Mary, slipping her arms 
around his neck, drew down his head 
and kissed him. 

« “There has never been any man but 
you, my dear,” she said, with tears in 
her eyes. “I could spare a hundred Bil- 
lys a hundred times over better than I 
could spare you for a single hour. What 
does it matter, your graying hair or my 
fading prettiness, so long as we may 
grow old together?” ; 
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THE AUTHOR'S wide experience as a manager in Europe especially qualifies him to 
picture the theatrical methods abroad as they concern audiences. Mr. Burton ,is the 
manager of Mr. Forbes-Robertson, acting in this country in ‘‘ The Passing of the Third 


Floor Back.’’ 


HE Russian man or woman of the 
world does not speak of St. Peters- 
burg—possibly for the simple rea- 

son that there are no saints in Peters- 
burg outside the hundreds of churches 
which have been erected there-—the 
smaller, strangely enough, being gener- 
ally out of gratitude to God for some 
miraculous escape, and the larger to 
mark the place where some Czar fell 
at the hands of a revolutionary who was 
himself blown to atoms on the spot. Be 
it St. or Petersburg tout court, how- 
ever, this wonderful city, which com- 
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bines all of the fascinating features of 
the old world with many of the enter- 
prises of the new, contains some of the 
most charming and hospitable people it 
has ever been my pleasure to meet. 
Well, let us saunter out from the 
Continental Hotel, shall we say, and 
take a droschky to the theatre, as it is a 
few blocks away, and the “Russian has 
as much objection to walking as the 
American. But before doing so, it is ad- 
visable to arrange the terms, for, sad 
to say, the Russian driver is as difficult 
to deal with at the end of a journey as 
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a Parisianyocher or a Chicago cabman 
in the early hours of the morning. The 
Russian, perhaps particularly the Pe- 
tersburg woman, will walk down a 
long rank of open or closed carriages, 
look the other way, and at the same time 
mutter to the joyless Jehu how much or 
little she is willing to pay him to drive 
her to her destination; as soon as the 
driver expresses his agreement, how- 
ever, in she jumps and is whisked away 
without any further argument. And it 
is just as well! 


Playhouses of Petersburg 


FIRST of all let us visit the Maly 
Theatre, the leading non-subsidized 
theatre in Petersburg, owned by Mr. 
Suworin, who is also the editor and pro- 
prietor of the “Novoye Vremya,” one of 
the leading daily papers. It was here, 
through the courtesy of the man- 
agement and personal kindness of B.+- 
oness Bila (herself the adapter of sev- 
eral successful modern plays for ine 
Russian stage, including “Lady Fred: 
erick,” “Jack Straw” and “When 
Knights were Bold”) that I had the 
privilege of being present at the opening 
night of the season. I then saw “Twelfth 
Night” in Russian—an extraordinarily 
fine performance and production—all in 
one solidly-built scene. It would be in- 
vidious to compare certain English and 
American representations of the same 
play, though it is obvious that the Rus- 
sians have little or nothing to learn 
from us about Shakespeare or, indeed, 
as regards the theatre generally. In Rus- 
sia the theatre is more advanced in 
many ways than in England or 
America. In the latter countries (with 
one notable exception—that of The New 
Theatfe in New York), it is first com- 
merce and then art: in Russia it is vice 
versa. Nor does this apply only to the 
State Theatres—of which there are five 
altogether, three in Petersburg and two 
in Moscow. 

As in Chicago, there are some 
twenty-five more or less important thea- 
tres in Petersburg, all of which are open 
in winter (the season, of course) and 
seven in summer. The nightly receipts 
of the former average about 24,250 


roubles, or rather less than half that 
amount in dollars, and the summer ones 
approximately a quarter as much. In ad- 
dition to these seven summer theatres, 
there are about a dozen temporary 
ones. Of the twenty-five regular thea- 
tres, about nine are divided between 
light and grand opera and the remain- 
der devoted to the drama pure and sim- 
ple—one to melodrama and one to farce. 
The three best theatres, namely the 
Alexandra (drama), the Michel 
(French plays) and the Mariensky 
(opera and ballet) are controlled by the 
Imperial Government and subsidized by 
His Majesty’s Court. 


A Russian Drama 


THE Mariensky Theatre, which holds 
nearly 2,000 people, was opened on Oc- 
tober 2, 1860, with Glinka’s patriotic 
opera, “Life for a Czar,” and it was 
nearly half a century later to a day 
that, through the kindness of Mr. Telia- 
kovsky, the amiable director of all the 
Imperial theatres, I witnessed a repéti- 
tion générale of this beautiful work— 
one of the most artistic and superb pro- 
ductions I have ever seen. With Glin- 
ka’s charming music, the play’s human 
story and novel atmosphere, a produc- 
tion of “Life for a Czar” should be a 
great success in New York and Chi- 
cago. I would like to do it myself some 
day, but in the meantime, I make a pres- 
ent of the idea to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, providing they will 
entrust me with the adaptation—al- 
though, indeed, I see little reason why 
it should not be played in the original. 

The scenes of old Moscow, the Court 
at Poland, a peasant’s home, a wood in 
mid-winter, and outside the Kremlin at 
Moscow, where the assembled populace 
and troops await the coming of the Czar 
or “Little Father,” as he is affection- 
ately or sarcastically known, made an 
everlasting impression of art ‘and 
beauty. The “counterfeit presentment” 
of the Czar is not, of course, permitted 
on the stage, the curtain falling as the 
national anthem peals forth at the end 
of the long procession entering the pal- 
ace, just as the Emperor is expected to 
appear before the audience, making an 















exceedingly dramatic finale, which is 
happy in the extreme. Fascinating, too, 
was the Mazurka danced in the Polish 
palace with irresistible verve and aban- 
don. Mr. Teliakovsky pointed out to me 
the most graceful and finished of the 
male dancers, who seemed to be en- 
dowed with the youthful grace of a 
prima ballerina, and told me that he was 
over seventy years of age. Shades of 
Anna Pavlowa—and Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham! 

As regards the practicability of send- 
ing such an opera as “Life for a Czar” 
to London or New York, Mr. Telia- 
kovsky told me that the expenses of 
transit, etc., would be too great, but 
from my experience of the enterprise 
of the latter city and Chicago, this 
would offer little or no obstacle. 


Behind Scenes at an Imperial Theatre 


IT WAS to the courtesy of Mr. Telia- 
kovsky, too, that I had the opportunity 
of visiting the other Imperial thea- 
tres, both before and behind the scenes. 
Apart from the dignity and beauty of 
the buildings, without and within, the 
stage arrangements in these houses are 
wonderfully complete. Roominess is a 
feature behind the curtain, and there is 
excellent accommodation for actors and 
actresses, whose comfort is evidently 
considered in Russia more than in Eng- 
land or the U. S. A. Since the Alexan- 
dra Theatre was erected and opened in 
1832, it has not needed to be re-built; 
the ventilation and heating appara- 
tus have merely been modernized for 
the convenience of the audience—often 
numbering 2,000 people. There, a re- 
hearsal was proceeding, and I was 
shown all over the theatre, from the 
stage to the foyer, where stood the busts 
and pictures of many famous authors 
and actors. The Czar’s box and his pri- 
vate passage behind the scenes were na- 
turally objects of interest and curiosity. 
The stage and scene docks are nearly as 
large as the auditorium itself; the flies 
and set scenes are particularly high and 
well-constructed, the appearance of the 
theatre from the stage seeming as 
though it were cut in half and divided 
between actors and audience. 
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At rehearsal I met several of Russia’s 
leading actors and actresses, including 
the famous tragedienne, Madame Sa- 
vina. Later at her home I met- Madame 
Mitschurina, the great comedienne, who 
appeared as the Duchess in the Russian 
version of “The Gay Lord Quex,” 
allied with the names and fame ‘of Pin- 
ero and John Hare. With this latter lady 
I had opportunities of several interest- 
ing talks at her home, the Exhibition, 
and elsewhere, finding her to be an ex- 
ceptionally cultivated woman of the 
world, with a keen sense of humor; 
this latter quality, together with the 
temperament and charm of the Russian 
women, is a sure index to their ability 
and achievements on the stage. 


The Tolstoi Jubilee 


MADAME Portschinskaja (then 
wife of Mr. Glagolin, himself a popu- 
lar young actor of parts ranging from 
Raffles and Sherlock Holmes to Hamlet 
and Joan of Arc) was the charming 
Olivia on the occasion when I saw 
“Twelfth Night” and I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting’ her personally the next 
evening on being present at the Tolstoi 
Jubilee performance. To celebrate this, 
acts from “Anna Karénina,” “Resur- 
rection,’ and “The Powers of Dark- 
ness” were played, followed by tableaux 
vivants illustrative of other of Tolstoi’s 
plays and works. The most interesting 
and emblematical of these, however, 
were ordered to be eliminated at the last 
moment—much to the dismay of the 
irate producer, Mr. Glovazsky—in or- 
der to obviate the possibility of a revo- 
lutionary demonstration. No fewer than 
one hundred and fifty detectives were 
said to be that night amongst the spec- 
tators and I observed that I was being 
regarded with considerable suspicion. 
Perhaps my English accent or even 
worse Russian had come to their enter- 
prising eats, for I had much shocked a 
very charming lady, who had been mak- 
ing a good many personal and some 
rather outre remarks under the correct 
impression that I did not understand 
that difficult tongue, by saying to her on 
kissing her hand, in accordance with 
the orthodox adieu, the few Russian 
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words at my disposal—“Spaceebo! Ja 
skoro vernus!’ (“Thank you! I shall 
come back soon.”) She was evidently 
afraid that I had understood. Alas! 


The Stage in Moscow 


IN ADDITION to the Imperial 
theatres, the ancient capital of Russia, 
Moscow, can boast of one of the best 
theatres in that vast country—the. Ar- 
tistic Theatre—which recently cele- 
brated its tenth year of existence. In a 
comparatively short time, it has done 
much for Russian art. Imperial or State 
Theatres have existed for centuries, 
but no private enterprise was permitted 
till 1883, when a decree was granted by 
the Czar Alexander III. A few years 
before this, the famous composer, An- 
ton Rubinstein, arrived in Moscow to 
- conduct his opera, “Demon,” in the 
Great Imperial Theatre. For many 
years Rubinstein tried to get a conces- 
sion to produce an opera at the Peters- 
burg Conservatory, of which he was 
manager. At the premiére of his opera, 
“Demon,” he said laughingly—‘We 
Russians will obtain a constitution 
sooner than a concession for private 
theatres in our capitals.” 

Theatrical managers and authors, 
however, at that time worked hard to 
prepare the artists thoroughly. Many 
theatrical schools were opened and the 
idea of a literary theatre was formed. In 
Petersburg and Moscow there is a gen- 
eral saying that neither a school, a news- 
paper, nor a theatre can be founded 
without a merchant. (This might even 
have emanated from or be equally ap- 
plied to Chicago.) Anyhow, the pro- 
verbial merchant made himself evident 
in Moscow, though not in the form of 
a mere money-grubber, but in himself 
an artist and a very good amateur ac- 
tor to boot. His name was Stanilaw- 
sky, and his artistic associate was the 
well-known dramatist Dantschenks. 
Their first idea was to create a national 
theatre, and it proved in time to be the 
most intellectual theatre of the age, 
while it insured its exclusiveness by 
being the most expensive, surpassing in 
price the charges made for admission to 
the Imperial theatres. 


The Artistic Theatre 


NO theatre in the world has tried so 
many new experiments. In Berlin the 
company of the Moscow Artistic Thea- 
tre was received with the greatest cor- 
diality and respect, and their triumph 
was great. The German critics wrote 
that they had never witnessed such ar- 
tistic ensemble, realistic acting and 
genuine talent. 

For the first few years the repertory 
of this theatre consisted mostly of 
Shakespearean plays, such as “Julius 
Caesar,” given on a scale of remarkable 
splendor, while later, Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
Hauptmann and other foreign authors 
were produced. Tscekoff’s plays were 
also cultivated. Nowhere was this fa- 
mous Russian author better understood 
or more popular. He passed all his days 
at rehearsals and, not unnaturally per- 
haps, married an actress. His prema- 
ture death from consumption was a 
great loss to the drama. 

Later on, Gorky’s plays, with their 
morbid philosophy, made a great im- 
pression. The suffering of all kinds and 
conditions of people, the dread of pain, 
the unevenness and injustice of human 
life, the tragedy—and sometimes the 
stupidity and farce of death—are dealt 
with in the Russian theatre. 


Plays Popular with the Muscovite 


RUSSIAN plays are generally and 
philosophically serious, but are by no 
means devoid of humor—which is, in- 
deed, a strong characteristic of the race, 
though not usually attributed to it. As 
already suggested, the repertory sys- 
tem prevails in Petersburg and Russia 
generally, and mostly native opera and 
plays are given, though audiences are 
broad-minded and ready to welcome 
with enthusiasm works of merit from 
alien countries. The operas of Tschai- 
kowsky, Glinka, and Rimski-Korsakoff 
are, of course, classical. 

Russian operatic singers have gener- 
ally clear and powerful voices. Shalia- 
pin is one of Russia’s most noted vo- 
calists and has enjoyed several success- 
ful seasons in America. Russians are a 
very musical nation. They are tempera- 














mentally bright, with a natural joie de 
vivre, though their national songs, like 
their reputation, are melancholy and 
sad to a degree. 

The Russian season lasts from Sep- 
tember till the beginning of: May. Ac- 
tors and actresses engaged at the Im- 
perial theatres receive their remunera- 
tion all the year round—and very 
good ones they undoubtédly are, some- 
times reaching $25,000 or more, while 
a pension awaits them after twenty 
years’ service, ballet-dancers being ex- 
cused attendance after 15 years in front 
of the floats. 

During the summer, many actors and 
actresses go on the road, frequently 
forming their own companies and 
syndicates, while a few foreign actors 
frequently visit Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Dusé has been there several times 
with her Italian company, and is al- 
ways assured of a magnificent recep- 
tion, while Sarah Bernhardt appears 
with invariable success there as well as 
at Warsaw, Kieff, etc., for there are 
many good theatres outside the capital 
—in Riga, Charkoff, Saratoff, Odessa, 
Tiflis (in the Causasus), Warsaw (Po- 
land), Irkutsk (Siberia), and in 
the Crimea, whither the long and some- 
times tiring tours extend. A perma- 
nent German theatre has now been or- 
ganized in Petersburg and is doing ex- 
cellent business. Why does not an 
enterprising English actor or an Ameri- 
can actress follow suit? A splendid re- 
ception ‘awaits anyone who can make 
good out there, and sometime I am 
hoping to pilot Forbes-Robertson to 
Petersburg, for Russia is not a poor 
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country, and she is artistic, discrimi- 
nating and critical. 

Maud Allan, for instance, was as sig- 
nal a disappointment in Russia as 
Pavlowa and Mordkin have been 
triumphs in England and America. 
Equally significant is the great success 
achieved in the former country by Ly- 
dia Yavorskaja (Princess Bariatinsky). 


A Great Russian Actress 


AT His Majesty’s Theatre in Lon- 
don, Lydia Yavorskaja achieved an ar- 
tistic triumph last season in “La Dame 
aux Camelias” and other classical plays 
in the Russian language and with a Rus- 
sian company, while recently at the 
Little Theatre there, during the present 
season she has appeared i in English in a. 
powerful one-act medizval play, “Rosa- 
mund,” followed by the “Career of 
Nablotsky,” a very clever and mordant 
satire of Russian society and bureau- 
cracy by her husband, Prince Bariatin- 
sky. Yavorskaja is far greater than Na- 
zimova and more nearly approaches 
Modjeska in her style and personal 
magnetism. Some day I may have the 
honor of introducing her to American 
play-goers, who would, I feel sure, re- 
ceive the Russian genius with as great 
enthusiasm as other countries, espe- 
cially when she speaks our language, 
allied with the charm of that Slavonic 
temperament which carries all before it. 
For it has been truly said that art has 


no country, and, unlike the aim of art 
itself, the highest ideal of an impresario 
should not be, as often appears the case, 
to “conceal art.” 





WILLIAN Sem, 
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ALTHOUGH he has written many plays Mr. Hughes has achieved his greatest success 


with his most recent 
laughing hit of a laughing season.” 
article, is as delightful as it is rare. 


F THE best-ness of a play has any- 
thing to do with its ability to please 
audiences, there can be no doubt 

that “Excuse Me” is my least bad con- 
tribution to the stage. There was a 
time when I thought, and many others 
(some of them eminent in the theatre- 
world, too) thought that “The Tri- 
angle” was a good play, but the critics 
told us that it was almighty bad: and 
so few people were tempted to come 
and judge for themselves, that it can 
only be considered a might-have-been. 
' They say that mothers love their 
crippled offspring best, but fathers, at 
least, cannot deny an outpouring of 
affection to such of their children as 
go out into the world and battle with 
it self-supportingly and successfully. 
If there were no other impulse to au- 
thorial partiality, it would be hard for 
me to refuse an affectionate gratitude 
to “Excuse Me.” 


lay, the farce, **Excuse Me,’’ which is characterized as ‘‘the 
Mr. Hughes’ candor, as expressed in the present 


It would be hard to imagine a play 
more comfortable to write, more 
speedily accepted, more delightfully 
produced, or more instantly success- 
ful in winning kind words from the 
critics, eager throngs at the box-office 
and symphonic laughter from the 
amiable audiences. 

If the story of such a play is inter- 
esting, here goes. Certainly the well- 
oiled grooves. of its progress have 
made a pleasant contrast to most of 
my other experiences. For few play- 
wrights have been better acquainted 
with failure. My first production es- 
tablished a record that can never be 
overthrown. It ran one whole night in 
New York. No production can con- 
ceivably beat that achievement; only 
a few have equaled it. The nearest I 
have come to touching it was “The ’ 
Triangle,” which received the full 
weight of critical onslaught and lasted 
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two weeks—while something else was 
made ready to rush into the theatre. 
“All for a Girl” received excellent 
praise from the critics and survived 
three weeks. “The Bridge” stood for 
only four weeks in New York, but has 
fared better on the road, having re- 
cently passed the three hundredth per- 
formance with the promise of many 
more. 

“My Boy” and “Alexander the 
Great” never reached New York, but 
each lived past the hundred perform- 
ances mark. My play “Two Women,” 
in which Mrs. Leslie Carter has 


toured all this season, has been of. 


great financial value, but it is an ad- 
aptation from the Italian. “Excuse 
Me” is all my own—that is, as plays 
go. Without the invaluable collabora- 
tion of many people, no play goes far. 
And in the case of “Excuse Me,” I 
freely acknowledge my indebtedness 
for innumerable details of lines, busi- 
ness, plot, additions and omissions, 
to the manager, Mr. Henry W. Sav- 
age, to the producer, Mr. George Mar- 
ion, to the members of the cast, to 
various friends and auditors, and last 
but by no means least, to my wife. 

The history of the play has been so 
devoid of unpleasantness, that it may 
be worth recounting just as a beauti- 
ful, uncharacteristic idyl of the thea- 
tre. The title came first. A year or 
two ago, it struck me that “Excuse 
Me!” would make a good title for a 
farce, if ever I should write one, which 
seemed doubtful. I jotted it down on 
a card. 

Some months later, I said “Go to! 
Why not write a farce?”—something 
after the spirit of the old story of the 
man who having tried every other 
kind of pastry, was asked by the sar- 
donic waiter—“What’s the matter 
with the lemon pie?” 

It seemed that the best farce would 
be one of predicament, a persistent, 
inescapable predicament, arrived at 
by natural steps under American con- 
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ditions, and escaped from by — 
and logical means. 

I deliberately set about it as if it 
were an algebraic equation, X+Y=Z. 
All three quantities were unknown 
at first, X the scene, Y the characters, 
and Z the predicament. Ransacking 
a heap of old notes and unfinished 
manuscript, I came across a sketch for 
a farcical novelette, the plot of which 
had its beginning and ending, and all 
of its being on a transcontinental ex- 
press train. But the plot and the two 
principal characters did not seem en- 
tirely appropriate for a farce. 

The railroad idea, however, seemed 
novel, and full of opportunities for the 
human touch, There have been many 
railroad scenes on the stage, but all 
of them in a spirit of broad burlesque, 
with burlesque trains. And none of 
these placed the entire action on the 
same train. 

For hero and heroine, a pair of 
young and attractive lovers was al- 
most the inevitable choice. I wanted 
to get them on a train from which 
they could not get off. Since all our 
trains stop frequently, and all our cars 
are open at both ends, the preven- 
tive force must be an inner necessity. 
The ideal and typical train was one 
of the overland expresses leaving Chi- 
cago. 

Somehow or other, the decision was 
arrived at that the hero should be a 
young army officer ordered to catch a 
Manila transport at San Francisco, 
but persuaded by a love affair to post- 
pone his departure till the last possi- 
ble train. 

What else could the heroine be but 
his sweetheart! It followed soon, that 
the predicament should be this: she 
agrees to elope with him, stop at a 
minister’s on the way to the train, and 
enjoy a four days’ honeymoon at 
forty-five miles an hour. The taxicab 
breaks down; they have barely time 
to reach the station in an unmarried 
state. She comes aboard for the fare- 
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well kiss, during the oblivious bliss of 
which the train moves off, the vesti- 
bule is locked up and she is carried 
along in spite of herself. 

Naturally the hero would comfort 
the frantic maiden with the assurance 
that there was a minister on board. 
Naturally, he must be unable to find 
one. And almost inevitably there must 
be one on board all the while, “un- 
beknownst” to the loving couple, but 
well known to the audience. 

Therefore the minister must be dis- 
guised. Why should a minister dis- 
guise? Plainly for the simple reason 
that he and his wife are taking their 
first vacation in thirty years, and they 
want to be able to enjoy themselves 
like two runaways. So, of course, the 
minister had to unbutton his collar 
and turn it round like a layman’s, and 
substitute a red tie for his black bib, 
and smoke a long, black.cigar. And of 
course he and his wife had to imagine 
the young couple married or he 
would have volunteered to remove his 
disguise. 

Now an author is something like a 
Beelzebub; his chief joy in life is get- 
ting good people into trouble and pur- 
suing them with it. And so, most lov- 
ingly, I laid every conceivable trap for 
the pair of youthful matrimoniacs. 

They would have pretended to be 
just friends till they could get mar- 
ried, but unfortunately, the young 
lieutenant had asked two of his fellow 
officers to secure his tickets and check 
his baggage. And they, of course, with 
the universal joy in making bridal 
couples ridiculous, preceded the 
elopers to the train, dressed up their 
section with white satin ribbon, took 
all of the passengers into the conspir- 
acy, and distributed rice and old 
shoes. 

When, then, the would-be bride- 
groom and his would-be bride enter 
the Pullman car as “just friends,” 
they walk into a shower of rice and a 
hullabaloo of cheers. They are too 
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much flabbergasted to explain. They 
have nothing to do but pretend to be 
married. When the search for a min- 
ister is fruitless, there is nothing for 
them to do but pretend to quarrel, and 
separate. The next morning they 
make up again, only to quarrel the 
next evening. And so on. 

With this situation as the starting 
point, it was only necessary to invent 
new predicaments to torment and 
baffle the distracted lovers, and to 
postpone their rescue to the last 
moment of the play. 

Then there was the car to fill up 
with passengers. Each of these, of 
course, must be an individual, yet a 
type, and so far as possible, must have 
a private plot of his own as well as 
contribute to the general knot. 

To fill the car, was of course neces- 
sary. Empty seats would look nig- 
gardly. Then there were the train of- 
ficials and attendants, the porter, the 
conductor, etc. The result was inevi- 
tably a large cast. 

But this large cast could not be 
maneuvered in a palace or on a battle- 
field. It must move within the tiny 
space of an actual car. And I was de- 
termined that nothing should happen 
in this play that might not happen on 
an actual train. 

The exceeding constriction of the 
aisles and the seat-spaces must be 
kept in mind incessantly in the plot 
and the lines. I tried to buy a toy car, 
but nothing complete was in the mar- 
ket. I was enabled to borrow blue 
prints from the Pullman company, 
and with these as a basis I con- 
structed diagrams and assigned posi- 
tions that could never be lost sight of. 
It was complicated, but intensely in- 
teresting—something like a sword 
dance. 

Meanwhile, I had mentioned the 
plot to Miss Alice Kauser, the play 
agent. She expressed instant enthusi- 
asm and asked for a scenario. I drew 
up a synopsis of some twenty pages. 
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She sent it to a manager. He said he 
liked it very much, but he guessed he 
wouldn’t. A week later, he sent word 
that he had reconsidered, and he 
guessed he would. Miss Kauser re- 
plied that he was too late. She had 
sent the scenario to Mr. Savage, who 
had instantly opened negotiations. 
He agreed to pay $250 down, and $250 
on the completion of the play to his 
satisfaction—the payment to serve as 
advance royalties. He said that he 
was going to Bermuda for two or 
three weeks, and hoped to see the first 
act rough-draughted on his return, for 
he was to sail almost immediately for 
Europe. Other work on short stories 
and things kept me busy till less than 
a week was left. Then my fountain- 
pen had a hemorrhage and before I 
could check it, the whole play was on 
paper. 

When it came from the typists, it 
was rushed to Mr. Savage. He read it, 
and his staff read it; contracts were 
drawn up and signed and the second 
payment made a few hours before he 
left for his steamer. His parting word 
was that the young people were being 
swamped by the other character-parts, 
and I’d better build them up more. He 
got back in the fall, and liked the new 
stuff. But the season opened unpropi- 
tiously, and he postponed production 
till after the holidays. Eventually he 
decided on a January opening in Chi- 
cago. And now he thought that the 
young people might be built up a little 
more. So I built them up a little more. 

Then he asked me to draw up an 
ideal cast, and proceeded to hunt out 
the best available people for the parts. 
This is one of the most difficult of 
tasks, but the final result was what 
you might call an almost irresistible 
battery of splendid actors, big guns 
like Willis Sweatnam, James Lack- 
aye, John Findlay, John Westley, 
Scott Cooper, Thomas H. Walsh. It 
seemed wiser not to select anybody to 
star, but star the play. Consequently, 
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now that the play has succeeded so 
extravagantly, plans are under way 
for three companies next season. 

To “produce” the play, Mr. Savage 
selected Mr. George Marion, known 
to all who know him, as the very op- 
posite of the traditional stage mana- 
ger. A more gentle spirit never 
breathed, nor a more artistic soul. 
With these qualities go a perfect tech- 
nical experience, a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and the power to coax the best 
out of everybody without the use of 
the lash. 

It is delightful to testify that never 
once during all the complexities of 
composition, rehearsal, or production, 
was the author treated with anything 
but the. most exquisite consideration 
and courtesy by manager, producer, 
or cast. Nothing approaching a con- 
troversy, to say nothing of a quarrel, 
ever marred the starting of this rail- 
road train. It is contrary to the tra- 
ditions, but it happens far oftener 
than many people affect to believe. 

The scene painters, the carpenter, 
the property man and the electrician 
found many unexpected difficulties, 
particularly in the matter of parti- 
tions, as they tended to cut off some 
segment of the audience from viewing 
some portion of the action. By various 
ingenious compromises, these difficul- 
ties were all overcome. 

Circumstances made it desirable 
that the first performance should fall 
on the 13th of January. This was also 
a Friday. But nobody winced. Allen- 
town, Pa., was the place. A semi-pub- 
lic dress rehearsal was held in New 
York, and it had such success that the 
play was advertised throughout New 
York long before it arrived. An Allen- 
town newspaper man commented on 
the first performance—“You got three 
big laughs and a round of applause in 
the first three minutes of your first 
act. And this town is full of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. Nothing can stop you 
now.” 
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At Baltimore the papers gave us an 
amazing eulogy. For the first time in 
the history of that theatre, the second 
night did not drop; in fact, it jumped 
two hundred dollars, and “Excuse 
Me!” became a phrase in the streets— 
a trade-mark. People could not help 
using the expression, and they help- 
lessly advertised the play. The follow- 
ing week in Washington repeated the 
success. It was decided not to go to 
Chicago, but to come to New York as 
Soon as a proper theatre could be 
found. | 

By a strange continuance of the 
prodigal good luck that has attended 
“Excuse Me” we were enabled to walk 
into the ideal theatre. The Gaiety had 
an attraction that had packed it for 
months—George M. Cohan’s “Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford.” Apparently 
it could not be budged. But Mr. Co- 
han’s new theatre was nearly com- 
pleted, and he had no play of his own 
ready to put into it. A decision was 
reached to shift “Wallingford” to the 
new theatre and give us the Gaiety. 
The contract was signed on Friday. 
“Excuse Me” opened in New York on 
the 13th of February. 

It was feared that following such 
successes as “The Traveling Sales- 
man,” “The Fortune Hunter,” and 
“Wallingford,” in a theatre that never 
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had a failure, a slump was inevitable 
—under the theory of probabilities. 
As a matter of record, “Excuse Me!” 
has smashed all the other records to 
flinders. On the second night, my 
wife and I strolled down to see the 
play. We meekly asked for seats. The 
manager haughtily waved us aside. 
“Not a seat left. We've turned over a 
hundred people away already.” We 
stood up. This has gone on, and we 
have stood up ever since. On some oc- 
casions the house could have been 
filled twice over. 

Such is the chronicle of this farce. 
It reads like a prolonged boast, but 
coming from one who has tasted the 
bitterness of failure again and again, 
and who has been lambasted almost 
unconscious by the bludgeons of the 
critics—and who expects to taste fail- 
ure again and be lambasted again, per- 
haps it will be forgiven, and accepted 
as one of those idyls that happen just 
often enough to keep playwrights 
from turning to coal-mining or tun- 
nel-digging for something easy and 
pleasant. 

P. S. Strange to say, this story has 
just filled 13 pages of manuscript 


paper. 








B 
4, VATHANIEL ANDERZSON 


A SHORT STORY OF TWO ACTORS 
I 


O,” said John Earle, emphasizing 
with his fist on the little writing 
table before him, “I can’t make up 

my mind to ask assistance from Rupert.” 
No one gainsaid him, for he sat alone, 
but, struck with that decision, the 
rickety table squeaked out his poverty, 
while the torn section of. wall paper, 
flapped by the dingy courtyard breeze, 
admonished him with great agitation. 


The four blackened walls of the little 
hall-room were entirely bare, except 
for one picture, lonely and wrinkled. 
This had been a donation to the land- 
lady with her Sunday newspaper, and, 
in a careless moment she had invaded 


the room and tacked it up with a couple 


of pins. On the soiled dresser were the 
victures of some actors. 

With a laugh at his own vehemence, 
the man paced the floor with renewed 
indecision. 
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The long attempt as a player (con- 
fined to road and stock companies), had 
netted him neither funds nor glory, and 
his present dilemma was surcharged 
with a finality and gloom because he was 
contemplating an appeal to his cousin 
Rupert, who, in the days when they had 
romped through the play of youth to- 
gether, had always leaned on him. And 
must he now, after fifteen years’ battle 
with real life, acknowledge that the 
case was reversed? It was bitter medi- 
cine to swallow, as their profession had 
estranged them. 

An outsider, or a layman, would have 
called the cause between them, Jealousy, 
but to the analytical John, it was only the 
utter contempt each had for the other’s 
method in their chosen field. 

They had met but two or three times 
in the last seven years; besides this, 
John had never permitted himself to 
depend on Rupert, whose star in the 
theatrical constellation had shone higher 
with the seasons; while Success had 
been to John but a will-o’-the-wisp to 
lure him into the quagmires of failure. 

And Dora Kern had come into his 
life to bring ill-luck in love also for him, 
A beautiful actress, clever of speech, 
and with a blithesome disposition to 
counteract his rather serious tempera- 
ment, he looked upon her as a friend 
and a pal, and his fidelity to that idea 
was a species of moral greatness. But 
Dora Kern had clung in propinquity 
only ; at the first long separation she had 
divorced him. He said nothing, though 
the lines to the cheeks grew a little 
deeper and the mouth became more 
compressed. This sentiment had been a 
light in his path, but now the shadows 
came back heavier than before. 

To-day he tried to think practically— 
by the pure force of reason to convince 
himself what the world thought of him; 
and he was bound to admit that the 
world did not think of him at all, but 
had taken from him his wife and cast 
him into the obscurity of one-night 
stands. 

Everything was gone now, to his very 
wardrobe—an actor’s tools of trade. “It 
is doubtful,” he muttered, “if I could 
hold an engagement now. I actually 
have nothing to wear.” 
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“T'll hesitate no longer,” he con- 
cluded. “It’s only pride. Maybe Rupert 
has influence, and will remember when 
I was a big protecting brother to him.” 

He picked up his hat, hurried down 
the three flights of stairs and then 
took the direction of the Rialto, with his 
face hard set in resolution. It was a 
strong face, and rather grim, but in 
animated conversation, a light and shade 
played there which at once disclosed his 
profession. His eyes were quiet but alert, 
while careful thought had given to the 
brow an air of profundity. Being shortly 
before the dinner hour, he hoped to 
catch Rupert at his apartments. 

On reaching the Rialto, John crossed 
the street, then continued south two 
squares. Here, looking toward Sixth 
Avenue, he could see the long white 
facade of the Diana hotel-apartment 
house, where Rupert stopped. 


II 


“Show him up, show him up,” called 
Rupert through the telephone to the 
office below. Then with an indulgent 
smile, he waited for the coming of his 
cousin. “Well, well, what do you know 
about that? John the artist has come to 
see me—the bad actor, but the metropol- 
itan actor. I wonder-if he’s broke.” 

This was Rupert—quick, good-na- 
tured, conceited. He chatted on with 
himself until he heard the door of the 
elevator shaft clash. “He comes at a 
good time,” he thought. “If I can give 
him a lift, I will, poor chap. It was really 
mean of me not to have attempted some- 
thing for him long ago.” 

“Hello, John,” he said on opening the 
door. 

“I’m very glad to see you, Rupert.” 

“Well, you should be; we see so little 
of each other lately. Why don’t you call 
on your cousin sometimes ?” 

“You never look me up, Rupert. Now, 
I know what you are going to say—you 
are always busy playing when in New 
York. Well, when I’m here, I am always 
busy looking for a job.” 

They both laughed at this. 

“Nice place, Rupert.” 

“Like it?” 




















tied Sad 


“Yes, indeed, elegant.” 

“Good color scheme, eh?” 

“Yes, though I rather think the green 
is too high, and the red almost pink. 
A bit too creamy-like for a man’s room, 
don’t you think?” 

“Just the difference in our tastes, 
Jackie. You tend to the somber. By the 
way, what have you been doing?” 

John threw up his hands despairingly, 
arose, walked to the mantel and scrutin- 
ized the photographs lined up there. 

“Come, John, Stock?” 

“Not even that lately. One-night 
stands. I see you have here, among other 
celebrities, Harold White. Good like- 
ness. What’s he doing now?” 
featured in “The Flowery 
Way.’ ”? 

“He was seconds to my leads in a 
Seattle stock company ten years ago. 
Came to the front quickly, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, and there is another chap over 
there who has not been off one-night 
stands so very long.” 

“Oh, yes—Wallace Hartwell.” 

“They are leaving you behind, John.” 

“Looks that way. But it’s often op- 
portunity rather than talent, I should 
say.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you?” 

“Decidedly not.” 

“Well, I do.” 

“You want to veer around then, 
Jackie, and see the matter in the right 
light. You take things too seriously ; that 
is your main trouble. It’s too much high 
art with you. Popularity is the thing.” 

“Of course. But how to get it: that’s 
the point.” 

“Just do the thing that takes. Don’t 
try to educate the public.” 

“T never think of that. Usually, I am 
too busy studying the character I am 
portraying. I have worked hard on the 
theory that if I ever got the opportu- 
nity, I’d be prepared.” 

“Yes, you have studied and drudged, 
Jackie. Where? Out on the road, where 
nobody could see you, in cheap compa- 
nies, under poor directors. What have 
you been doing, I ask? Only unfitting 
yourself. Somebody must be frank with 


you. 
“What would you do if you had a big 
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opportunity to-morrow? Why, you 
would fall down, my boy, good and 
hard. I know it hurts, but it’s the 
truth. And don’t deceive yourself that 
study is everything. Natural talent! And 
do you want to know what natural 
talent is? Simply an ability to entertain, 
to please the public—the women, espe- 
cially. Ah! that’s the secret, for they 
are the great theatre-goers. Get your 
matinées popular and the men will come 
at night, and bring more of the ladies 
with them. Don’t be so deuced intense, 
John, but have more breeze to you. 
Carry an air. It will come, even to you. 
Cultivate it.” 

“Is that the way to become a great 
artist, Rupert?” 

“You make me laugh, Jackie. Here 
you are, down at the heel, talking like 
a high-brow amateur about great artists. 
What good has all that tommy-rot been 
to you?” 

“That tommy-rot, as you call it, may 
have made me more proficient than you 
imagine.” 

“Oh, come now! Be reasonable, for 
your own sake. I know—true-to-life, 
technique, and all that sort cf thing. 
Tell me, what would you do if you had 
to play my part to-morrow ?You would 
run from it, now wouldn’t you?” 

“No! I would drive you out of busi- 
ness.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Don’t you laugh at me.” 

They stood up, facing each other, a 
singular contrast in temperament and 
personality; at that moment, their pro- 
files, seen against the bright green of 
the wall, appeared almost identical; it 
would have taken a close examination to 
note that John’s was of a _ heav- 
ier mould and greater strength. True, 
also, that John was stouter in build, 
but Rupert’s sleek life had brought him 
to the same proportion. 

“Well, John, don’t lose your temper.” 

“Lose my temper? With whom, for 
goodness sake?” 

“With me. Yes you have—ever since 
that night of the amateur show. The 
stage director gave you the praise and 
marveled at your technique, etc., but I 
carried the house, didn’t I. I know, 
John, that the trouble between us has 
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been from that night. You in some way 
figured my triumph your due—that I 
had taken your birthright, like Jacob did 
Esau’s. And, John—you can’t deny it— 
during all my progress you have har- 
bored in your heart the thought that 
I was a robber—simply because I did 
not comply with your idea of what you 
call a great artist!” 

“Whether you are or not,” answered 

John, “I should like just one good 
chance to prove the difference between 
us.” 
“You would be in a sorry plight, if 
you had. And what is more, I won’t 
stand for you coming up here to de- 
preciate me. Use a little tact. I may be 
able to help you.” 

“T don’t want your help.” 

“Oh, come now.” 

“No, if I can’t get along without it, 

shall quit the business.” 

“What will you do?” 

“T’ll find something.” 

“You need—well, money, right now, 
don’t you?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t act that way. I'll let you have 
some. Say the word.” 

“No, I tell you.” 

“All right, John. You look it, though.” 

“I am going.” 

“Don’t go yet. Wait until you’re not 
so angry.” 

“No. I shall come again, when I 
hope we may find something else to 
talk about.” 

“T hope so too.” 

“Good-by, Rupert.” 

“Good-by, then, Jackie.” 

“Good luck!” 

“Good luck !” 


III 


John lamented his lack of policy in 
allowing his interview with Rupert to 
take the turn it had. What difference 
did it make what he thought of himself. 
He had gone to Rupert for assistance 
and had come away without it. In the 
cool air of the street the full realization 
came to him that he had allowed his 
cousin to egg him on to a point where 
he could not ask assistance without 
choking with humiliation. 
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Compelling necessity again asserted 
itself; something must be done. He 
might “supe it” with some company, but 
for the fact that the days of carrying a 
spear were past. An experienced but 
broken actor could no more come into 
the city and with humble effort earn 
enough to keep him alive. The minor 
roles of to-day were also set apart for 
minute selection. 

What does a man do when his noble 
efforts are crushed in his chosen voca- 
tion, and he is contemplating going to 
the City Hall to ask for a laborer’s 
shovel and $1.75 a day? He lingers 
around his old haunts at the risk of 
being classed as a loafer. And that is 
what John did. He stood on the corner 
of Forty-first Street and Broadway and 
watched the crowd securing tickets for 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

“Going to buy that building,” said a 
voice at his side. John turned and met 
the cheery face of Ralph Little, light 
comedian and something of a wit. 

Little was a man on whom both pros- 
perity and adversity hung alike, it 
seemed, and of whom it was hard to 
say whether the hand of Fortune 
stroked or oppressed. Clean-cut and 
well-groomed at all times, he might 
either ask for a loan or offer one to you. 

“Well,” said John, “what have you 
been doing since the disaster to ‘The 
Queen of the Black Hand?’ ” 

“You would never guess,” said Ralph. 
“Don’t try. I have been writing. Wrote 
on, getting a job— excuse me, looking 
for an engagement. Called it ‘Canvass- 
ing the Managers,’ It was designed to 
be humorous, and the Herald took it. 
With me, it was either that or go on 
my uncle’s ranch, and, as necessity is 
the—but I refuse as a writer to be 
trite.” 

“By George, I wish somebody would 
put me on a ranch.” 

“What is the trouble, John? Can't 
you get anything?” 

“No. It has never been so hard for 
me here. I find the situation terrible.” 

“You are right. It is one of the 
times in New York when it seems an 
offense even to mention an engagement. 
That is what forced me to write, and 
you bet, if I can’t keep it up—but 
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listen: Connor & Birkheim have some- 

thing on. I don’t know what it is, but 

you ought to find out. They are cheap, 
of course, but see them, as long as you 
are doing nothing.” 

“One-night stands on the Coast they 
have, I think?” — 

“Yes. Pay your own fare out. But 
don’t let-that interfere. If you can get 
an advance and keep in their debt, you 
will be ahead until the ghost walks.” 

“Don’t worry. I shall see them first 
thing in the morning.” 

“Have you no—er—change, John?” 

“Not a farthing.” 

“Well come into Brown’s here, and 
I'll fix you up. Some day, you see, you 
may be a star, and [ shall have it hang- 
ing over your head.” 

“Thank you, Ralph. If that miracle 
happens, you shall write a play for me.” 

“No, honestly ?” 

“Sure as the best fellow I know is 
saving my life.” 

John’s strong figure of speech was 
well made, for he had had nothing since 
his morning’s coffee. But he left 
Brown’s Chop House a stronger man 
and with blessings in his heart for 
good Ralph Little. 

Ten o’clock next morning found him 
in the office of Connor & Birkheim, 
Theatrical Managers. The place flared 
with yellow and red lithographs of that 
firm’s various ventures; John remem- 
bered most of them as dire failures, and 
the balance were ominously obscure. 

A chunky little stenographer was 
taking off her wraps when John entered. 

“Ts Mr. Connor or Mr. Birkheim in,” 
he asked. 

“They are both out,” the girl re- 
plied with acrid brevity. 

“When will they be in again?” 

. “They aint been in yet,” she replied. 
“When will they be in, to start with?” 
“°?S hard to say.” 

“Approximately ?” 

“What?” 

“At random, to guess, about tvhen— 
so I can talk to one of them on im- 
portant business?” 

“H’m. An engagement?” 

“Well, not yet.” 

“Say, you’re a kind of a kidder aint 
you?” 
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John avoided this piece of impudence 
by pretending to become suddenly in- 
terested in a half-sheet lithograph. Then 
he quietly turned and said to the girl: 
“Unless you have. full authority in his 
absence, I should like very much to 
know when to come back to see either 
Mr. Connor or Mr. Birkheim.” 

“You can take a chance of finding 
Mr. Birkheim here at eleven and Mr. 
Connor at eleven-thirty.” 

John went away and was back 
promptly at eleven o’clock. He waited 
fifteen minutes and Mr. Birkheim, a 
short, stout man, with gray hair, came 
bustling in. 

“Mr. Birkheim,” John asked. 

“Yes,”—as if in a great hurry. 

“My name is John Earle—” 

“Yes, yes, yes.” 

“and hearing you were about to or- 
ganize a company—” 

“What company? I don’t know of 
any.” 

“Aren’t you making plans to buy a 
show, now playing, I have not the in- 
formation where, to go to the Coast?” 

“Oh, you mean ‘The Pensioner’s 
Son.’ That’s a long way off. Too early 
to talk about it.” And Mr. Birkheim 
was moving away. 

“The Pensioners Son!” The name 
struck John: it was Rupert’s company. 
“When shall I come back?” he called 
to Mr. Birkheim. 

“Tt’s too far off, young man, and I 
can’t think just now what you could 
play in it. But here is Mr. Connor, if 
he wishes to talk to you,” and he made 
for the inner office.., 

“What’s the excitement,” asked Mr. 
Connor, who had just entered. 

“I was seeking an engagement in 
your new show,” said John. 

“Our new show! Well, you fellows 
beat the newspaper reporters for gather- 
ing information. One thing is certain 
though, you are just the type for the 
lead in that show. Didn’t Mr. Birkheim 
notice it?” 

“T think not,” said John smiling. 

“You are though. You very much re- 
semble the lead in it now, if you only 
play it like him. Bella, please put down 
Mr.—?” 


“John Earle.” 
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“Same name, I’ll be bound. Not his 
brother, are you a 

“No, sir.’ 

“Well, Bella, John Earle, for the lead 
in ‘The Pensioner’s Son.’ It’s some time 
off, you understand. Any relation to 
Rupert Earle at all?” 

“Yes, first cousins. His father and 
mine were brothers.” 

“I am not surprised. Do you know 
you are his double?” 

John now stood an excellent chance 
with Connor & Birkheim, but his pre- 
dicament was the same. Because he 
looked like Rupert he no doubt would 
secure the part, and it seemed to his 
sensitive nature he was gathering his 
cousin’s leavings. 

But in the meantime what was he to 
do? By great economy, he could make 
the remainder of Ralph Little’s loan 
last a week, and then he would be on 
the town again. 

At Forty-second Street he once more 
came across Ralph. 

“John, have you seen Connor & Birk- 
heim,” said the aspiring author. 

“Yes, thank you, Ralph.” 

“Then I suppose you know that the 
play is ‘The Pensioner’s Son,’ a failure 
here in New York. But I have other 
news. Found out this morning that Fred 
Howard is understudying your cousin 
in the lead. He is a good friend of 
mine, owes me money, and I could get 
him to let you have the part on the sly, 
if you wont ask your cousin for it, so 
you would be that much ahead at the 
rehearsals. Don’t you see, you could 
make yourself sure by going to see the 
play every night until it closes here? 
Just tell the manager at the door that 
you have secured the part for the road 
and want to see it as much as possible. 
They think Rupert Earle is a good man 
to copy, you know.” 

“Yes, but the play wont be put out 
for four or five weeks. What will I do in 
the meantime ?” 

“Cross that bridge when you come to 
it. Concentrate on this. Absolutely 
nothing else going on; everything dead. 
If you can get out of this town in five 
weeks, you are lucky.” 

“T shall go to see the show to-night, 
at all events.” 
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“Then we shall go together.” 

And John went with “Ralph Little to 
“The Pensioner’s Son,” or rather, he 
went to see Rupert. What he saw was 
a man endowed with wonderful magnet- 
ism—a something that attracted the 
audience and gave to the sound of his 
voice a pleasing effect. That his words 
often seemed rather vague none ap- 
peared to question; but they hung on 
his utterance and accorded generous 
applause at the periods. 

And despite himself, that night John 
could not but admit that Rupert had at 
least great individuality—that which 
lent to the play its peculiar buoyancy. 

That Rupert’s reputation would create 
a standard for the role, John knew, 
and with the object of pleasing Messrs. 
Connor & Birkheim at rehearsal, he 
tried hard to see wherein he could fit 
himself to Rupert’s method. Every 
morning he would go over the part, 
keeping well in mind the playing of the 
night before. 

It was the one thing on which they 
had always been at adds, but he strug- 
gled with himself, and his art, as he saw 
it. He must be ready to play this part 
at all hazards, and no doubt to play it 
@ Ja Rupert. And if he could but man- 
euver to sign a contract with Messrs. 
Connor & Birkheim before the time 
anticipated, he might-thereby secure ad- 
vancement in the way of funds. He was 
clutching at a straw, and that straw had 
been blown his way by Rupert. 

The work constrained him and made 
him intensely nervous. The more he 
tried to handle the rdle as did the non- 
chalant cousin, the more he felt like an 
over-drilled novice. Exasperated at last, 
he lost his control. 

“I’m a fool;” he exclaimed to him- 
self. “It is maddening, plaguing myself 
in this way. From now on, I shall 
watch the playing of this role "from my 
own point of view, and I shall make 
them accept me when I get through.” 
Thereafter he gave himself full rein. 
He had almost a week for his own con- 
ception. His mind eased up in the effort 


_as he made it now; and better, he lost 


the feeling of having no employment. 
“If they merely mention rehearsals,” 
he remarked, “I’ll get the advance.” 
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On the Friday of the last week of 
the short run allowed “The Pensioner’s 
Son,” the man across the table in the 
cheap restaurant where John ate, was 
reading the evening paper. John had a 
good view of the side toward him, and 
he read this startling bit of news: 


WRECK ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA AT ELIZABETH 


B. T. Holcomb, Banker, and Rupert 
Earle, Actor 


John’s suspended cup fell with a crash 
into his saucer. ‘Let me see,” he said 
reaching over for the paper excitedly. 

“Eh? What?” said the other man. 

“T beg your pardon, but this wreck. 
Here! See? My cousin was in it.” 

a Ys Raid 

“It’s all right, though. Says—‘No one 
injured. Train going slowly out of 
Elizabeth, N. J., derailed. Will lose 
three hours’ time’—why, he will be late 
for the show, wont he?” 

“He certainly will, if he’s going to a 
show to-night, but that’s nothing.” 

“Nothing? It’s great!” 

“All right, have it your own way.” 

“T beg your pardon. You don’t under- 
stand, of course, but J am in action.” 

“Go to it,” said the other, resuming 
his coffee. — 

“I shall play that part to-night,” de- 
termined John, as he hurried out of the 
place. 

According to the. paper, it would be 
at least half-past nine o’clock before 
Rupert’s train reached New York, and 
they would undoubtedly hold the curtain 
for such a star as he—but John mapped 
out.a careful plan. 


Friday was a big night at the 
Rennsalaer Theatre, failure or not. The 
auditorium was the scene of great rest- 
lessness, the curtain being twenty min- 
utes late. The lights in the house were 
full up, as if to indicate that the curtain 
would rise at any moment, while the 
orchestra regaled the audience with live- 
ly selections from the current successes 
of comic opera and musical comedy. 

Behind the curtain darkness pre- 
vailed. The first act was set in readi- 
ness, but the electrician was not on his 
bridge. And the stage hands were loung- 
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ing back of the scenes in attitudes of 
idle patience. 

Then somebody called the captain of 
the stage crew’s attention to a light 
from under the star’s dressing-room, 
off to the left of the stage. 

“Who’s in there?” said that worthy, 
knocking at the door. ~ 

“Whom do you think it is,” said a 
voice within. It sounded very much like 
Rupert Earle’s voice. 

“You've got me,” said the stage cap- 
tain. 

“Why don’t you get ready ?” called the 
voice. “The stage was so dark, I could 
hardly see my way in. Now what is that 
orchestra stopping for?” 

“They’re about played out. I thought 
you were an hour late.” 

“Oh, hurry up. Tell that orchestra to 
play ‘The Conquering Hero.’ I am al- 
most ready.” 

“On the job,” answered the captain. 

“Did he come by wireless?” asked a 
lad in a blue shirt. 

“Forget it, forget it. Hey, Johnnie, 
tell the stage manager to give his call.” 

The orchestra call was then given 
throughout the dressing-rooms, and in 
an instant the members of the cast were 
in their places. 

The act was on, though nobody had 
seen the belated Rupert; and every idle 
eye was glued on his dressing-room. 
Soon the “star” emerged, wearing, con- 
trary to custom, a long lounging robe, 
with his face muffled in its high collar. 
The robe was not Rupert Earle’s, but 
the evening suit beneath was. 

“I am very glad you are safe,” said 
the leading lady, extending her hand. 

“Thanks, thanks.” 

The robe fell to the floor, and the 
soft, bejeweled hand went limp in John 
Earle’s grasp. 

“Why, why, I beg your par—” 

“Excuse me, that’s my cue.” 

John was playing his great chance, 
but he had reckoned without the host. 
Those on the stage almost forgot their 
lines, those in the wings their cues. The 
stage hands gaped at the mystery. And 
then the consequences began. He had 
been on the stage only ten minutes, 
when the house manager came rushing 
back. 


” 
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“Ring down that curtain!” he shouted 
to the electrician. 

Luckily, John was in the wings again, 
and frantic to see his opportunity slip- 
ping away, he made bold to call in re- 
turn: “Don’t you dare! Don’t touch 
that button! It’s all right, I say.” 

“What!” said the manager, looking 
at him aghast. 

“T’m here; the play is on, isn’t it?” 

“Who are you, anyway? Don’t think 
you can palm yourself off on me. Ring 
down that curtain, Frank.” 

“No you don’t! Let that curtain be.” 
It was the voice of the author this time. 

The manager turned on him in a fury 
of exasperation. “What’s the matter 
with you? Are you crazy, too, Wilbur 
Dunn ?” 

“No, I’m taking a chance on this 
man’s nerve. A chap that can attempt a 
trick like this, should be allowed to carry 
it through. —Don’t you know your cue 
yet? Get on there.” And the author 
pushed John on again. 

“You be hanged! I’m the manager of 
this house, and /’m going to manage it. 
Ring down that curtain!” 

The curtain went half-way down. 

“No; I’m the author! Play my piece 
on time. —Keep your places on the 
stage there. —Up with it; Drake says 
so.” 

The curtain went up again. 

“T did not. Down with it, I say!” 
The curtain went down. 

The author grabbed the irate Drake 
by the shoulders. “Put it up for my 
sake,” he pleaded, with tears in his eyes. 
“T spent two years on that play; this 
man will make it go; and he is making 
everybody else act up, too.” 

The house in front was in an uproar. 

“Listen to that,” said Dunn. “They 
want him.” 

“They want the right man,” said 
Drake. 

“No! no! Don’t go, Drake. I'll stand 
for this. I shall keep the wires hot to- 
night, and have backing for the play, 
here, in this house to-morrow. Rupert 
Earle made a failure of it.” 

“The play is no good if you must 
know it.” 

“Give it a fair trial and see.” 

“Oh, I’m a business man.” 
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“All right. I have brought Mr. Birk- 
heim with me.” —Turning to Mr. Birk- 
heim: “Back me up, if you want to 
be the manager of a Broadway show. 
All you have to do is to guarantee any 
loss on account of to-night. Will that do 
for you, Mr. Drake?” 

“Well, yes—I guess so.” 

“Will you do it, Mr. Birkheim?” 

“This is pretty sudden you know. I—” 

“Think of the press work you can 
make out of it. Ah! look at that boy, 
whoever he is! He’s a plunger for you! 
Mr. Birkheim, can’t you grasp it all?” 

“I’m yours. I guarantee. There's 
something about that fellow.” 

“Say the word, Mr. Drake,”—from 
Dunn. 

“All right, all right! Ring it up again, 
Frank.” 

The curtain went up. 


John Earle’s star rose that night. 
Where Rupert, with his wonderful per- 
sonality, had amused, pleased, fascinat- 
ed, in a role far above his capabilities, 
the temperamental John moved with 
the tread of a: past master. His great 
grasp of the situations in the play was 
expounded as a colorful performance of 
gripping and intense interest. The com- 
pany, at first astounded, marveled to 
admiration ; then they followed his lead. 
With strength and flexibility he carried 
everything smoothly to the great third 
act; then a scene of appreciation was 
enacted that had no analogue in the 
memory of the oldest theatre-goer pres- 
ent. 

Just one hour late, Rupert Earle was 
at the stage door, but the author was 
there to meet him. 

“Don’t come in,” he said. “The under- 
study is playing the part. You would 
make him nervous. He begged so hard, 


-we let him have a try at it; but he’s 


dreadfully afraid of you.” 

“Well, that’s rich!” 

“What harm is there? Your laurels 
are safe.” 

“T should be ashamed if they were 
not. Let him have a good time.” 

“That’s what I said to Drake. He 
wanted to ring down the curtain on him. 
It was funny. Come up to Rector’s and 
T’ll tell you all about it.” 
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To Rector’s they went, and met 
others; and so Wilbur Dunn, who could 
not keep away from the theatre, pres- 
ently found a chance to go back and 
see the end. 

And the audience paid in gold. With 
the final act, some one called for “The 
Substitute,” and the word was taken 
up by every tongue. John Earle ap- 
peared and tingling with the emotion of 
his last scene, the audience gave a rous- 
ing demonstration of approval. “Bravo! 
Bravo!” was the cry. 

Even as they left the theatre, the 
wonder of it hung on their lips. And it 
was at this moment, when Rupert, hav- 
ing heard the echoes, was hurrying to 
the scene of triumph, that John began to 
think of his cousin; now that it was 
over, he felt very like a thief in the 
night. 

“Who played my part to-night?” 
Rupert demanded of the manager in 
front. 

“Some fellow who looked like you. 
He fooled me. But take it easy. He 
didn’t amount to much.” 

Rupert knew he had not been told the 
truth, and dashed around the corner to 
the stage entrance; and in a moment 
more he confronted John. 

“T suppose I may enter my own dress- 
ing room without knocking,” he began. 

“You may.” 

“Of all the—” 

“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, Rupert. 
You don’t know how I feel.” 

“Feel! Feel! A great trick you 
played, wasn’t it?” 

“What would you 
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have done, had 
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you been as certain about this as I? I 
was wild—” 

Suddenly then, some one signaled at 
the closed door. John paused: but 
neither of the cousins volunteered to 
answer, 

“I swear to you Rupert, if this could 
be undone, I would not again for—” 

“What is the matter? Aren’t you 
dressed yet, Rupert?” 

Then it seemed to John that his 
heart stood still, for he knew the voice 
as well as Rupert. 

There was a tense pause. Then John 
spoke. “It’s Dora Kern,” he said “You 
couldn’t hide it from me always, could 
you?” 

Rupert dropped his head. 

“Was it she who summoned you to 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Rupert. “She had 
closed and was visiting relatives there.” 

“You are he? I—I mean, is she your 
wife?” 

“Coming Rupert?” 

“Just a minute please, Dora,” said 
Rupert huskily. 

“All right. Hurry though.” 

John had sunk into a chair, but 
Rupert went over to him. “You will 
take my hand?” he begged. 

John did not look up. 

“John, will you? The old days are 
before us both.” 

“T can’t now. 
Leave me, Rupert.” 

Sitting there, alone, with his head in 
his hands, Wilbur Dunn found him, 
when ten minutes later he came to con- 
gratulate his new star. 


Wait. To-morrow. 





. 
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IN CHICAGO all theatrical and moving-picture performances are subject to a police 
censorship, Gene Morgan, humorist, accompanied a police censor on his rounds and the 


following article is the result. 


In Darkest Chicago, or Helpless and 
Breathless in the Power of the Police 
Censor! 


HIS is the wet paint title of a dra- 

matic novel which is inspired by 

nation-wide reports concerning 
check-reins on the theatre in the mid- 
land metropolis. Chicago, according to 
popular conception, is now writhing 
under police supervision which is in- 
imical to the development of art and 
broad culture. 

Outside nations have it that Art, as 
it is spelled in nine-point circus blue, 
is treading the timbers wearing blinders, 
shackles and a slippery day hobble. 
Stage realism has been so intimidated 
that a spade is no longer called a spade; 
it is not even euphemized as a utensil 
for sod surgery. 


It is further alleged that the products 
of authors, poets and masters of stage- 
craft are servile to the judgment of 
mere policemen—fellows whose fists 
are more agile in the wielding of a 
hickory night stick than a blue pencil; 
whose perspective is suited to the flick- 
ering dark lantern rather than the 
luminous spotlight and whose mental 
attributes are bounded on one side by 
stupid prejudice and on the other by a 
facial gable which rears up from the 
eyebrows like an incline in ski-jumping. 


The Chaperoning of Thespis 


THAT is the reputation Chicago has 
winged for herself since she began a 
system of chaperoning Thespis with 
police power. Attention became focused 
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on the situation when the Strauss epi- 
sode of Terpsichore and talcum, entitled 
“Salome,” was withdrawn after the 
chief of police had looked it over. The 
second beckon for national interest was 
a sleuth-hound crusade against chansons 
which stray on the shady side of har- 
mony lane. Restaurants and cafés in 
which the open faced piano is mightier 
than the gas range were included in this 
novel surveillance. 

But in spite of those freakish mani- 
festations of Chicago’s uplift, it must be 
stated in a hippodrome tone of voice 
that the police censorship is neither a 
joke nor a case of unwarranted inter- 
ference. 

Theatre managers of Chicago do not 
consider themselves the victims of op- 
pression. They feel the power of the 
censorship only when some feature of a 
performance has really over-reached the 
pale of public decency. Those vaude- 
impresarios who did not realize that 
family approval is the key of genuine 
success in the varieties, have been shown 
the financial error of their ways. The 
burlesque industry has been denatured 
until it is almost as polite as a round- 
house stag. As for the “legitimate” 
branch of the theatrical game, the only 
recent instance of police action occurred 
when a certain “loop district” theatre 
tried to get itself generally understood 
as the home of the French triangle. 

It is the moving picture “exchanges” 
that are the objects of constant and un- 
relenting attention. The film show mag- 
nates have reached the point of conced- 
ing that police purification has been a 
large factor in making Chicago a world 
center in that field of diversion. 

The only “interest” which is showing 
fight at the present time is made up of a 
group of publishers of certain ragtime 
liedern with café motifs which have 
been prohibited inside the city limits. 
Injunction proceedings were started on 
behalf of several lyrics which had re- 
ceived the reversed thumbs from sleuths 
of the police department. Little doubt is 
maintained that the censorship bureau 
will long continue to bar from public 
rendition the song without a single sav- 
ing grace note and with a blush on the 
front cover. 


THE POLICE CENSORSHIP 


At the Censor’s Office 


A VISIT to the office of the bureau 
is almost as impressive as a jaunt to de- 
tective headquarters. The head of the 
department, Detective Sergeant Charles 
O’Donnell, keeps his blue pencil rack 
in that section of the city hall over 
which the assistant chief of police pre- 
sides. Here are stored records of several 
hundred thousand moving picture films 
which have been inspected by Sergeant 
O’Donnell and his seven aides. There is 
also a collection of sheet music which 
reo pictorial relation to the rogue’s gal- 
ery. 

Mr. O’Donnell, in whom is vested 
complete power to analyze True Art ac- 
cording to the tests of Fit Pabulum for 
Young Persons resembles neither a 
pave-plodding “bull” nor a ferocious 
military censorian. He looks like an 
athletic mining engineer. He is tall and 
broad, and is of the type frequently 
met in the smoking compartments of 


‘western parlor cars. There is a ready 


smile at the base of his tilted cigar, and 
he does not seem conscious of his rum- 
bling weight of authority. He rarely 
makes reference to the blanket he must 
keep in constant immersion, ready for 
use the moment he receives the 4-11 that 
somewhere light diversion has flared 
up to the intensity of Hot Stuff. 

It may be asked on what grounds is 
this police officer especially qualified to 
decide what is best in the way of 
mimicry and folly for a city of 2,500,000 
people. 

Well, he has been a policeman and 
detective for eighteen years. He has a 
reputation for being outfitted with 
sound sense as well as energy. He has 
shown himself broad-minded enough on 
several occasions to ignore the cry of 
reform zealots that the devil is the real 
angel of the show business. 

But, alas, he has never studied ‘ae 
drama as expounded by those who © ro- 
nonuce it with a Bunker ‘fill “a.” Un- 
like the play vizier of London town, he 
has never found occasion to scan the 
manuscript of a Bernard Shaw satire 
or an Ibsenesque dissection of acute 
dyspepsia. Shakespeare he has read in 
portions during quiet evenings in the 
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back parlor, but until some manager 
tries to stage an original version of the 
bard who commuted from Avon, the 
sergeant will not become a finished 
scholar. Once in his early plain-clothes 
days-he attended a fashionable Shake- 
speare lecture recital, where he stood on 
one foot and sewed his attention on the 
jewelry. But that feat did not win him 
his present office. 


Sergeant O’Donnell 


AS for Mr. O’Donnell’s musical edu- 
cation, it, too, has been somewhat 
skimped. True, he wore a Tuxedo and 
policeman’s shoes at the first Chicago 
performance of “Salome,” but for him- 
self, he frankly prefers summer park 
band music, particularly the battle num- 
bers, wherein the music beats are regis- 
tered with blank ammunition. Still, it 
is not his line of duty to put simple 
melody through the laboratory test. His 
interest is confined to the English 
lyrics and their interpretation. 

But fear not. Although Chicago’s po- 
lice sergeant has not taken a seminary 
course in footnotes to culture, he has 
shown himself eminently equipped for 
the task assigned. His duty is not to 
worry about ethics and realism in the 
drama of the full stage, or of the 
draught-wrinkled picture screen. He is 
responsible for the moral fabric of every 
film reel that is shown in the city of 
Chicago. His steely eyes have been 
dazzled by linear miles of photographic 
drama. One is forced to wonder why he 
has not yet been forced to consult an 
optician. 

As for melody, has he not tramped 
around night after night from one café 
to another? Has he not faced the hor- 
rors of music gone mad, of pianists who 
prance on the forte pedal and balance 
the other end of the instrument with a 
ci, aret, of male quartets in nobby togs 
wh» have never been shot at, of pale 
soloists with vink pipes, of lady boiler- 
makers, of harmonic atrocities, of ear 
pests and arias that irritate? 

Can any music sage or symphony di- 
rector do as much in the cause of 
melodic purity? The answer is—let ’em 
travel his beat for a few nights!” 
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The censorship squad under Mr. 
O’Donnell works in two shifts. The day- 
light investigation is confined to the 
moving picture exchanges and factories. 
At night, theatres and restaurants are 
often visited. Of the play houses, the 
burlesque theatres and so-called music- 
halls are most closely inspected. 


Passing on Moving Picture Films 


ABOUT fifteen new reels of moving 
picture films are examined each day by 
detectives from the censorship bureau. 
Each. reel is generally 4,500 feet in 
length, containing two subjects, one 
melodramatic, the other farcical. The 
brass bound rolls must in every case be 
accompanied by a city permit before 
they can be sent the rounds of Chicago’s 
multitude of eye-strain temples of 
amusement. The local penalty for send- 
ing forth a batch of animated snapshots 
without this certificate is a fine of $50. 
This sentence is supported by decisions 
of the Illinois supreme court. 

“The task of examining the picture 
films requires considerable common 
sense and judgment,” said Sergeant 
O’Donnell one day not long ago. “How- 
ever, there are certain subjects which are 
always prohibited. Scenes of a broadly 
suggestive nature are naturally placed 
under the ban. So are the pictures de- 
picting the execution of a crime, espe- 
cially if details of criminal methods are 
shown. A safe-blowing ‘job,’ for in- 
stance, is enough to banish an entire 
reel. Kidnaping pictures are outlawed 
altogether. Even if the act of child steal- 
ing forms only a small part of the entire 
‘story’ the film is not allowed to be 
shown hereabouts.” 

During the -Jeffries-Johnson furore, 
Chicago was one of the cities in which 
the film reproduction was proscribed by 
the police. The stand of the censorship 
bureau on this subject is not cast-iron 
concerning films, but pugilistic celebri- 
ties “in the skin” are not allowed to 
offer boxing exhibitions at any theatre. 


An Expedition with the Censor 


THE writer accompanied Sergeant 
O’Donnell through a round of flicker 




















studios one forenoon. Then he dis- 
covered to what an extent the firms have 
traveled to codperate with the police de- 
partment. Each film exchange maintains 
a private, fire-proof theatre, built for no 
other purpose than to accommodate the 
film inspector. He occupies the front 
seat at these private viewings, the hope- 
ful management being in the back- 
ground. 

The deputy censor does not shout 
“Stop the wheel!” when a picture epi- 
sode is met which invites disapproval. 
He does not fire blank shots at the 
phantom actors, nor place his hand to 
his head and cry, “Help, help—this is 
awful!” The latter outburst might be 
highly appropriate, considering the 
ocular pangs he has to endure in the 
course of a day. But he sits quietly until 
the $18 a week ghosts of the pantomime 
have vanished. Then he turns to the 
operator and says: 

“Tet me see that film.” 

The length of the picture reel is 
scanned until the offending scene is 
reached. A scissors is produced and the 
offensive panels are amputated. The 
wound is healed and the expurgated 
reel is sent on its way to scatter thrills 
and eyelash vibration among the patrons 
of the city’s nickel shows. So broad is 
the benevolence of the police department 
that the confiscated strip is not de- 
stroyed. It is held in the censorship 
rogue’s gallery, properly identified, un- 
til the reel has played the entire Chi- 
cago circuit and is ready for its out-ot- 
town engagements. Then the bit of evi- 
dence is returned to its owners to 
replace if they desire. 

The fame of Chicago’s surveillance 
has gone abroad, and several Illinois 
cites now accept the permits issued by 
the police department as sufficient guar- 
antee of the quality of films received. 

A curious complaint recently was en- 
tered with the censor against moving 
pictures. A deaf mute who was able to 
pick conversation from the facial con- 
tortions of any speaker asserted that the 
actors on the screen used shocking lan- 
guage while performing their apparent 
dumb show. Sergeant O’Donnell re- 
fused to take action and permit only 
pictures of closed faces. He said that he 
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himself had witnessed many original 
productions for moving pictures and 
that in no instance did he hear an actor 
make improper utterances, although in 
their excitement the performers were 
often moved to converse in accord with 
the dramatic action of the story which 
they were required to act out in pan- 
tomime only. 


Defense of the Chicago Plan 


CONCERNING Chicago’s unique 
and arbitrary method of regulating the 
moving picture industry, Sergeant 
O’Donnell defends it in comparison with 
restrictive methods used in eastern 
cities by the following argument: 

“In New York they have a rule that 
no child under sixteen years of age shall 
attend a moving picture performance 
unless accompanied by an adult. Here 
we have no such barvier. Children down 
to the tiniest tots may go freely, as long 
as it does not interfere with their school 
studies. This kindly state of affairs is 
due to the fact that Chicago takes care 
that nothing likely to make a harmful 
impression shall be permitted in any 
theatre. We believe that the moving pic- 
ture is a factor in the education of the 
child. The fact that the little ones are 
allowed to attend without restriction has 
an important infinence on the harvest of 
nickels reaped weekly by the moving- 
picture show-men. 

“T do not believe that the censorship 
board plan, composed of both moving 
picture magnates and ‘best citizens’ can 
operate effectively. So great is the out- 
put of this industry that it requires con- 
stant watching, and for this work spe- 
cialists are required. A committee which 
can give only occasional and sporadic 
attention to the work is little better than 
nothing at all.” 

One apparent effect of Chicago’s the- 
atre censorship is found in the bur- 
lesque-wheel houses. At least one mana- 
ger of such a place stands in the wings 
at the opening performance of every 
road company and, armed with pad and 
pencil, makes note of every line, bit of 
“business” and ditty which he believes 
might invite discord with the official 
critics, 
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The Song Inspector 


PERHAPS the strangest piece of de- 
tective work in America is the task 
allotted Sergeant O’Donnell’s assistants 
at night. At least one Argus-paned 
Vidocq is then on the path of the 
double-entendre, triple-verse melody, of 
the type which has became alarmingly 
prevalent in the music publishing busi- 
ness during the last few months. 

It is the duty of the song inspector to 
toddle from restaurant to “concert hall,” 
from café to rathskellar, alert for the 
soloist who dares to affront Euterpe 
with doggerel beyond shouting range of 
the theme of home and mother. Also the 
vocalist who brings delsarte to the aid 
of his or her versified insinuations is 
due for speedy attention from the man 
in technical gum-shoes. Sometimes the 


singers are arrested on evidence secured 
amid the racket. At other times the pro- 
prietors are merely warned. As a col- 
lector of professional copies of late 
songs, one would think Sergeant QO’- 
Donnell possessed a hobby in that direc- 
tion. But this is strictly confidential— 
personally he is not fond of the latter 
day poets. 

Taking it by and large, not to mention 
fore and aft, police censorship of the 
public’s diversion in Chicago has proved 
a success, because it takes the responsi- 
bility of regulation away from reform- 
ing “busy-bodies,” and in addition has 
contributed to the prosperity of the 
amusement field. In the front-of-the- 
house vernacular, it has “helped the 
show business.” 

And any little thing like that always 
helps some. 


HUMORS OF “HAMLET” 


WILLIAM DAVIDGE related in his Footlight Flashes that during his strolling 
days in England, when companies were small, he had on the same evening done 
duty for Polonius, the Ghost, Osric, and the First Grave-Digger ; and Edwin Booth 
remembers Thomas Ward dying in sight of the audience as the Player King, and 
being dragged from the mimic stage by the heels to enter immediately at another 
wing as Polonius, with a cry of “Lights! lights! lights!’ Hamlet, in a “one-night 
town,” swearing that he loved Ophelia better than forty thousand brothers, has 
watched her through an open grave packing her trunk in the place beneath, while 
the Ghost, her husband, waited to strap it up! There are more things in Hamlet’s 
existence—behind the scenes—than are dreamed of in the philosophy of all his 


commentators and all his critics. 
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VESTA VICTORIA is one of the most popular 


music hall stars England has ever sent us. 


PRETTY girl with big, appeal- 
ing, dark eyes and a little rose- 
bud mouth came to me once and 
asked my advice about going on the 
Stage. A great many girls do that 
same thing; it wasn’t an unusual oc- 


currence at all. But this girl was un- 
usual. ; 

She had beauty, personal charm, a 
voice, and to my best belief, she had 
great ability. Her special gift was the 
power to make people laugh. She had 
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little ways and natural ‘tricks that 
were very funny. 

But of course, being very young 
and inexperienced, she had no technic- 
al knowledge. She didn’t know how 
to make a song or a joke “go over,” if 
it failed to go of itself. She didn’t 
know how to sense instantly the at- 
titude of an audience and overcome, 
when necessary, coldness or unfriend- 
liness. ; 

These are the things that a trained 
artist knows. She has learned them by 
hard work and experience They don’t 
just come naturally any more than a 
knowledge of Greek. 

This girl not only didn’t know the 
technique of the business, but she 
didn’t realize that there was any. I 
found that out before I had talked 
with her ten minutes. She didn’t 
know that success on the stage meant 
hard work for twenty-two hours out 
of the twenty-four, the sacrifice of all 
one’s other interests, friends, and so- 
cial life. She thought going on the 
stage meant luxury, gaiety, white 
lights, music, crowds, and supper 
parties. 

It did mean just that to her for a 
little while. And because she was 
very pretty and could sing a little, 
and make people laugh, she climbed 
a little way—just a little way—in the 
profession. But she wasn’t properly 
equipped and she scorned work.A 
painter might just as well despise his 
palette and colors, or a carpenter his 
tools. Her beauty and her little voice 
couldn’t carry her far and her limita- 
tions stopped her before she was fair- 
ly started. 

And about that time the man came 
into her life. He was a very ordinary 
type of man, the sort that comes into 
the life of every pretty woman in the 
profession. His motor car waits at the 
stage door, his violets and orchids go 
over the footlights regularly, and the 
night head waiter in every café knows 
him well. Not once in a thousand 
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times does he mean any good to the 
girl he singles out for his attentions. 

The wise woman knows all this 
and avoids him. The busy, hard-work- 
ing woman, sincerely interested in 
her profession, has no time for him. 
She knows that a crowded street car 
and lonely dairy lunch are better for 
her than this man’s motor car and hot 
birds. The girl who has it in her to 
succeed must make no mistake about 
the man at the stage door. And this 
danger is not always the commonly 
believed danger. The girl may be as 
good as her sister at home and yet 
wreck her whole life for love of the 
man whose attentions she misunder- 
stands. When a man showers flowers 
and invitations unceasingly upon the 
sheltered girl, he means only one 
thing. She has a right to fall in love 
with him. When he does these same 
things for the girl on the stage, it is 
different. The girl is not different; 
the man’s idea of her is different. 

This girl with the appealing eyes 
and the distaste for work fell in love 
with the man who sent her flowers 
and waited with his car to take her to 
supper, Then she slipped away from 
the stage. She found the easier way 
and things went the way they usually 
go when a man is fickle and insincere 
and a woman has a heart to break. It 
is a very sordid, commonplace story, 
except that this woman took it harder 
than most of them and a few months 
later she died in an insane asylum. 

But it wasn’t the fault of the stage. 
It had offered the girl every oppor- 
tunity. 

I knew another pretty girl with a 
gift for making the world laugh, who 
was willing to work and who was 
wise concerning the man in the 
limousine at the stage entrance. But 
she was afraid of the comedy gift. She 
was afraid of being ridiculous. She 
wasn’t willing to submerge herself in 
the kind of part she could play best. 
She wanted always to be a vision of 
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loveliness, She couldn’t forget her 
pretty face and trim little figure. Self 
in large letters stood in the way of 
her art. If she couldn’t wear fluffy 
chiffon skirts and little French heeled 
shoes, she wouldn’t play. She couldn’t 
make the sacrifice and therefore, in 
spite of beauty, talent, industry, and 
discretion, she went down to defeat. 

There can be no success without 
sacrifice. The part must be greater 
than the actress. And isn’t there more 
honor and glory and joy in being a 
great actress than in being a beauty? 
Supposing Joe Jefferson had objected 
to being old. 

Imagine playing Madame Fouchard 
in the “Two Orphans,” in a correct, 
tailored gown, because it suited your 
style better than the costume of a 
witch. It is this insisting upon one’s 
self and one’s own individuality that 
is disastrous. This girl cared more for 
pretty clothes than for the power to 
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make millions laugh. She wouldn’t 
wear red flannel, or false curls in the 
wrong place, or foolish shoes that 
didn’t match and so she let her life’s 
ambition go—sold it for something 
less than a mess of pottage—a chiffon 
flounce and a satin slipper. 

It isn’t always necessary to wear 
ugly clothes to be funny, but it is 
necessary to forget all one’s personal 
vanity to be a successful actress, 

These are the three things I con- 
sider when a gifted girl asks my ad- 
vice about going on the stage: Is she 
willing to work? Is she strong against 
the blandishments of the man whose 
car waits at the stage door? And is she 
willing to look funny and ridiculous 
before the footlights if the part de- 
mands it, no matter how lovely she is 
in her own proper person? 
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oArt BYCMaclean Savage, | 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


DISTINCTLY remember every de- 

tail of his coming. I sat before my 

typewriter, plunking away and try- 
ing +> render a decent criticism on a 
most atrocious dramatic concoction, 
whose blatant title I can’t remember 
just now—why should I? Every week 
I was forced to grind out this eulogism 
of some blood-and-thunder melodrama 
—it was my bread and butter. Given my 
own way in the matter, I would have 
unmercifully “roasted” play, play- 
wright, player—yes, even play-goer, for 
even countenancing such piffle. So much 


for myself, dramatic critic and society 
reporter on the Avondale Argus. 

Yes, I distinctly remember every de- 
tail of his coming—even the engraved 
letters on his visiting card. The name 
thereon, “Walter Saxe Coverdale,” 
meant nothing to me; there was no 
reason why I should see him without a 
letter of introduction; yet I said— 
“Show him in,” to the waiting office- 
boy. 

“T’m the new producer.” , 

That’s what he said, word for word. 
How he got down the hall and through 
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the gate of the iron-work railing I don’t 
know. It all happened too quickly. In 
newspaper language, people either 
“walk,” “stride,” or “saunter.” He did 
neither—the only thing I can say is that 
the gentleman fairly “rushed” into my 
presence and was sitting before me, 
the embodiment of youthful, dynamic 
energy. 

“I fancy you have been having the 

very deuce of a time of it getting out 
critical stuff on the junk these people at 
the Trevor have been handing out. 
That’s all changed now; I’m to be in 
charge beginning to-morrow. Your job 
is going to be much easier, old man, for 
I’m going to give this town the real 
thing—Shakespeare, Sheridan and so 
on—tip-top dramatic offerings! Watch 
me!” 
Well—I nearly tumbled from my 
swivel chair! Such a string of conver- 
sation in so short a time—and that vig- 
orous thump of the chest he gave him- 
self at the finish! Whew—he made me 
gasp! He had a way of talking that 
made one feel as if he had known you 
all his life. There was a “mean busi- 
ness” flash in his steel-grey eyes, an out- 
ward push to his clean shaven chin that 
was good to look at. Youth was there, 
youth and another and better thing—a 
dogged determination. My mind was 
forming words—I was about to put a 
few questions to him, when as sudden 
as a blow in the face, he let fly another 
flow of speech. I had to listen—couldn’t 
help it. 

“T’d like to get hold of the fellow who 
started this ‘Sinned Because She 
Loved’ type of play! I’d have him 
hung, you bet—he needs it! Moral les- 
son; virtue triumphs—rot! Of course it 
does after they’ve paraded vice and 
crime for three working-girl-weeping 
acts! It’s a blot—a blot on the clean 
name of the Drama. Isn’t it? Sure. 
That’s all to be cut out; I’m the man to 
do it—in this town anyway. Agree with 
me?” 

I nodded. There was no use trying to 
talk. 

“What’s the theatre for—to educate 
or to develop lacrimosity? I ask you? 
Is there any uplifting in the present 
stage of the game with their ‘Harold, 
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the Hack-Driver’ and the rest of it? I 
guess not! There’s going to be a big 
shake-up in that theatre. I’m going to 
show ’em I’m boss; they’re to get the 
parts they’re best suited for; and they'll 
play ’em too. No favoritism—complete 
reorganization—a real stock company, 
my dear sir—with every consideration 
for Art and none for sham and tinsel. 
Watch me!” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” I managed to 
say. He thumped himself on the chest 
again and went on: : 

“You're to get me right, you under- 
stand. No graft. I’m not coming in here 
to slip you a ten spot and ask for a good 
criticism. Come*around to the theatre; 
you get two tickets on Monday night 
and that’s all. You can roast me if you 
like: if I can’t turn the trick I want to 
know it; but I think I can. You impress 
me as being a fair-minded man; that’s 
enough for me. Glad to have met you. 
Come ’round to rehearsal if you like.” 

He gripped my hand hard and in a 
flash of olive-green ulster against the 
paper-littered room, he was gone. I lit 
my corn-cob pipe and did some think- 
ing. I came to see that it was but one 
of two conclusions, either this splendidly 
physical and gloriously egotistical chap 
was the very thing for this “fair city’— 
or the biggest faker in two shoes. Per- 
haps my point of view makes me exag- 
gerate—remember, the writing of dra- 
matic criticisms is my business; but I 
found out which of my two conclusions 
was correct. 

Walter Saxe Coverdale must have 
had an uphill fight. Of course the town 
of Avondale contained many well-bred 
and drama-loving people. To them I 
doff my eyeshade. But they were in the 
minority. I did all I could at the risk 
of “losing my job;”’ my column con- 
tained many admonitions running thus: 
“The people of this city do not seem to 
realize that they have at last found real 
dramatic offerings.” Or I finished my 
page with a suggestive “The play was 
not patronized to the full extent of its 
sterling worth.” Ye gods, those first 
week audiences were slim! I did all I 
could—and Coverdale—Lord, how that 
boy worked! A darkened auditorium 
with footlights ablaze—a company of 
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incompetent players struggling vainly 
with things they should have known 
by instinct—and up and down the aisle 
tan a grey-eyed boy trying to throw his 
very soul into the mummers on the 
blank boards. Now forceful, now suave, 
he molded them as if they had been 
clay in his hands. “Watch me,” he had 
said. I did; and thanked my stars that 
I had been given the opportunity. From 
a casual interest my feeling grew to a 
liking, that became stronger as the time 
passed, until I fairly gloried in his 
splendid love of his Art. He worked 
like a demon—and results came. 


The white keys of* my typewriter 
machine were becoming blurred before 
my eyes. It was about two in the morn- 
ing and I sat there in the office vainly 
trying to cudgel my brains as to 
whether Mrs. So-and-so, one of our 
best known society dowagers, had worn 
a tiara or a diamond studded aigrette 
at her mid-season ball. I had my 
troubles as society reporter too. At last 
I decided on the aigrette and was rat- 
tling off the “copy” when I heard a 
sharp rap on the ground-glass door. 

“Come in,” I called wearily. 

A sudden draught of cold air that 
scattered papers right and left, three 
or four firm, rapid steps and out of the 
semi-darkness into the ring of yellow 
light above my head, came the olive- 
green ulster with Coverdale inside. He 
had drawn up a chair facing me, before 
the door had slammed behind him. 

“By Jove, old man,” he burst out. 
“T’ve struck the biggest thing this town 
has seen in many a day. It’s been lying 
here all the time; but their smoked 
glasses were on—that’s all. Gosh—even 
I’ve been gazing at stars and missing the 
roses under my feet. It’s—but I say, old 
man, you’re busy. You go ahead.” 

“Tm nearly through now,” I an- 
swered. I was in a perfect fever of curi- 
osity to know what was in the wind— 
even though I suddenly remembered 
that Mrs. So-and-so had worn a tiara 
instead of an aigrette. I begged him to 
proceed. 

“No, no,” said he. “Tell me when 
you’re through—then I’ll start. I’ll do 
something necessary in the meantime—” 


From one of the gigantic pockets of 
his ulster he drew out a small bundle; 
unwrapping it, he disclosed two sand- 
wiches—and with a wave of his hand 
signifying to “go ahead,” he proceeded 
to eat. 

I clicked away at a great rate, watch- 
ing him the while. This pocket-sand- 
wich-lunch was no new thing—in fact 
he never sat down to a meal as far as I 
knew. “Hadn’t time,” he said. I often 
told him that chronic dyspepsia would 
probably be his reward. The same boy- 
ish remark that “His Art would save 
him,” always greeted me. Being an al- 
truist is all very well; but when you 
sacrifice your stomach to an ideal— 
well, I drew the line. 

“Let’s have it,” I said at length, my 
Battle of Aigrette and Tiara shipped 
to press up the dumb-waiter. He leaned 
far over toward me—in the bright light, 
the grey of his eyes was lost in the black 
of his dilated pupils. 

“Gosh—merest accident,” he ex- 
claimed. “Of course you know of Mrs. 
Miller’s School? Well, she wanted to 
see me about some private coaching— 
couldn’t do it of course. But—I found 
her—happened to hear her voice across 
the hall. She was reciting Poe’s “Bells” 
and gosh—it got me—that’s a mighty 
difficult thing for a girl to attempt. 
Well, I had to be mighty diplomatic 
with Mrs. Miller; gentlemen are not 
usually admitted into her classrooms. 
But it’s all right—all right. I found her 
anyway. And I’ll make her; she’s got 
the stuff. It’s up to me!” 

Then came the vigorous thump on 
his chest. I begged him to be a little 
more definite ; there was but little sense 
to his rambling. Little by little I man- 
aged to learn, that a certain Rose Tuttle, 
aged eighteen, a pupil of one of our best 
finishing schools, had remarkable talent 
for the stage. Mr. Coverdale had per- 
suaded her to adopt acting as a pro- 
fession—even going so far as to make 
her an offer. 

“Had to,” explained my youthful 
Pegasus-rider. “How could I let a 
chance that that slip by. This is none of 
that silly, love-at-first-sight rot, old 
man; it’s her talent I recognized. 
Couldn’t help it—neither can you when 














you see her. That’s what I came ’round 
for. Private rehearsal—nine to-morrow 
morning. You’ll be there, wont you; I 
want your opinion, old man—I value it. 
Gosh—what a Juliet she’ll make!” 

I agreed—too tired to do anything 
else. I wondered when Coverdale slept ; 
I fancied his Art didn’t give him much 
time, for he rushed off with the ex- 
planation that there were a “couple of 
plays to be read.” I went out, ate a real 
warm meal and then retired. I wor- 
shiped that boy for his love of his 
Art, but thanked my stars I didn’t feel 
that way about it myself—my bed and 
board were too big a factor in my exist- 
ence. 


The morning beheld me a very dis- 
gruntled newspaper man. Mrs. So-and 
so had telephoned to the office raising 
Cain about her being described as wear- 
ing so “obsolete a thing as a tiara!” 
And so, with a curt hint from the 
editor to “keep my mind on my job,” I 
strolled round to the theatre. 

Coverdale didn’t see me come in; the 
rehearsal was on, so I sat down far in 
the rear, with eyes and ears open. 

The boy had hit the nail squarely on 
the head: for girlish simplicity and 
charm, Miss Rose Tuttle was the finest 
thing I had ever seen. He was right— 
“what a Juliet she would make!” I saw 
it clearly. The sympathy, too, between 
player and producer, was perfect. He 
suggested—she grasped his meaning 
with an intuition that was wonderful. 
It was like an artist who worked and 
a model that inspired. I forgot the 
badly-lighted “borders” and “foots ;” I 
forgot that the stage was bare of 
scenery; forgot everything but these 
two lovers of Art for its own sake. 
Then something brought me down to 
earth again. 

It was a curious sound, almost direct- 
ly behind me—a high—how shall I de- 
scribe it?—an exclamation of disgust, a 
snort of envious spite. I looked around 
cautiously. I recognized that perfect 


profile—Miss Lydia Lorraine, the 
Stock company’s leading lady. She 
must have felt my gaze, for she 


looked at me and then smiled. I 
Tose and went towards the lobby, 
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for the rehearsal was over. But 
my fair Lydia was not to be dodged so 
easily. We met under a dim gas burner, 
the flickering light playing over her 
mobile face. Again she smiled, showing 
perfect teeth; it was a full-lipped smile, 
yet oh, how conventional—like her 
acting! 

“Dear, dear!” she said. “What a 
stranger you’re making of yourself; 
there used to be little dinners, eh?” 

Yes—I thought—when I first wrote 
criticisms, I didn’t like to be reminded 
of my embryonic state, so I pleaded 
stress of work. Of course she wanted 
my opinion of the other girl—Rose 
Tuttle. But I kept a discreet silence: 
I was no modern Paris to award golden 
apples. She spoke her mind, however— 
with a toss of her plumed hat in the 
direction of the stage. The sarcasm in 
her words was but thinly veiled; , 
op uite amateurish—don’t you think 
so?” 

Thank goodness Coverdale’s vigorous 
slap on the back came to my rescue and 
my fair Lydia with another smile and 
a wave of her hand left us together. 
It was in my mind to warn him against 
the departed Borgia-like siren; but I 
knew he wouldn’t understand. He was 
too big, too far above such things as 
professional jealousy and petty spite; 
my words would have been wasted. 

“Isn’t Miss Tuttle great,” he beamed. 
“TI knew you’d like her—no, you haven’t 
opened your mouth. But I can see it 
in your face. Am I right? Sure thing!” 

“I think,” said I, worldly-wise, 
“you’ve hit upon a fine plan to make 
up for some of the last weeks’ empty 
seats.” 

“How so?” he queried. 

“Why, can’t you see,” I answered, 
my newspaper instinct paramount. “Im- 
portant engagement—local society 
beauty—professional début! Great 
heavens man! You'll pack the house— 

ou’ll be a hero if she makes good, and 

don’t doubt that for an instant. Let me 
meet her; I’ll go back to the office and 
write her up—big interview. Why, I'll 
make a—” 

He laid hold of my arm and his brows 
met. ‘ 
“You mustn’t do that,” he whispered 
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tensely. “You see, old man, I—I can’t 
explain very well. But it isn’t commer- 
cialism with me—or her either.” 

It fell to me of course to “write up” 
Miss Rose Tuttle’s performance of 
Shakespeare’s child-heroine. Time had 
passed and the artist’s work was ready 
for the public gaze. Yes, I had to write 
it up. Ye gods—how I wish I could 
have cried out to that town through 
the medium of my column that greatest 
of all things—the Truth! 

The sword was over my head; I must 
keep my mind on my job; and so—I 
recorded the failure-success of that 
sweet girl’s noble effort. I had been right 
about the house: every seat was sold; 
the audience was keyed up to a high 
pitch. Everything went smoothly; the 
girl looked the part to perfection; she 
threw her whole soul into it—and I 
knew that Ais soul was there too. I’m 
a seasoned old theatre-goer; I haven’t 
always been in a small town like Avon- 
dale and I’ve seen Juliets galore. This 
girl was the only one that had ever 
really stirred me—her charm, her 
naiveté, her wistfulness! She was more 
than perfect—she was Ideal. Then came 
the “Potion Scene!” 

She had about half finished the long, 
difficult speech—and she stopped dead. 
Never will I forget her pitiful, blank 
stare, the drooping head. I heard Cover- 
dale throw her the line, but she didn’t 
hear. They rang down the curtain— 
amid an awful silence. 

But three people in that vast audience 
knew the cause—myself, the girl on the 
stage and—oh, well did I know her— 
Lydia Lorraine! She occupied the right 





hand box, close to the stage: I heard 
and I understood. How her jealousy 
and spite could stoop to such a low, 
mean method, only a woman of her 
stamp can understand. I heard it first 
during the Balcony Scene—that same 
snort of envious spite, to which she 
gave vent during the rehearsal. She 
repeated it often: I heard it—dis- 
tinctly. Call it hypnotism, mental telep- 
athy, what you will: but when the 
big test came for Rose Tuttle, that other 
woman made her forget her lines! 

Two days later they sent me away— 
some Country Club affair, hunt or din- 
ner—I don’t know. I came back at the 
end of the week. My train had just 
rolled into the station; two tracks away 
there was another. It was ready to pull 
out, when I saw it—that familiar olive- 
green ulster. I caught him before he 
reached the top step. 

“Yes,” he said and there was no re- 
sentment in his voice. “They’ve kicked 
me out. Too ‘high-falutin’,’ the man- 
ager said. H’m—I guess there was 
somebody behind it all right. Maybe 
they all pulled against me—seemed like 
it. Some day [’ll—” 

There came a hiss of steam, the 
clanging of a bell and a hoarse cry of 
“All aboard!” The steam filled the air 
like a cloud of mystery. Faintly I had a 
flash of an olive-green ulster; wheels 
rumbled ; brakes shrieked: he was gone. 


I was passing the front of the Trevor 
Theatre when my thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a large, framed sign. It read: 

By popular demand—return to the 
former policy of the house—next week— ~ 

“Young Bison—King of the Plains.” 


















































HERE are brief synopses, brightly written, of all the new plays that have been Por 


in New York and Philadelphia since the publication of the last GREEN BOOK 


LBUM. 


This is the only magazine thus telling readers precisely what they want to know con- 
cerning all the new plays—that is, which answers your question: ‘‘ What are they about?” 


“THAIS” 
(By Paul Wilstach) 


MIEL, a hermit of the Theban 

desert (Tyrone Power), receives, 

so he imagines, three messages 
from heaven to go to the city of Alex- 
andria and convert the famous courte- 
san Thais (Constance Collier). Thais, 
queen of a wild, licentious court, exer- 
cises a great power over the city and 
Damiel realizes that in the conversion 
of the woman may rest the moral re- 
habilitation of her vast legion of ad- 
mirers. He makes his way to the mar- 
ble terrace of Thais’ palace, on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and is received 
by Nicias, the courtesan’s protector. 
Nicias (Arthur Forrest) suggests to 


Thais that she converse with the holy 
hermit and seek to practice her wiles 
upon him. Thais attempts to win Da- 
miel, fails, becomes wrathful, and orders 
him to leave. He starts to go. “But,” 
says he in leaving, “I shall wait at the 
palace gate.” Thats laughs him to scorn, 
but gradually the holy words of the 
hermit insinuate themselves into her 
mind, Nicias notices the change in Thais 
and tells her that Damiel is not sincere, 
that he, like all the others, wants her 
rather than her moral regeneration. 
Night falls and Damiel continues his 
vigil, waiting for Thais’ summons. 
Thais, after a frenzied scene with Ni- 
cias, in which she rejects him, asks that 
the hermit be brought before her. He 
comes, pleads with her to leave im- 
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morality behind her and come with him 
out “into the light.” Thais listens and 
gives him her hand. Days pass, and we 
find Thais, nigh unto death, in the re- 
treat of the White Sisters. Damie/ comes 
to her and falls at her feet, crying that 
he, too, despite his holiness, has fallen 
a victim to love. “You must be mine,” 
he tells her, “for I cannot live without 
you!” But the mind of the re-born 
Thais, serene in the beauty of its gath- 
ered faith, repulses the hermit, even as 
the Thais of old fades into the dark- 
ness of death. The sinner has been sanc- 
tified ! 
(Produced by Jos. M. Gaites) 


“THE CONFESSION” 
(By James Halleck Reid) 


IN A bar-room brawl, Josef Dumont 
(Theodore Roberts) has slain a man. 
The crime is laid at the door of Thom- 
as Bartlett (Harold Vosburgh), brother 
of a Catholic priest, the Reverend. J. 
J. Bartlett (Orrin Johnson), of Glou- 
cester, Mass. Pursued in a dream by the 
haunting finger of accusation, Dumont 
goes to Father Bartlett and confesses 
that it was he who committed the mur- 
der. The priest’s brother has been im- 
prisoned and the priest is just about to 
thank God for this timely revelation of 
the real criminal when Dumont cries 
out that the confessional is sacred and 
that Father Bartlett must keep his se- 
tret. Between these two fires, the priest 
struggles. At the trial of young Bartlett 
for the murder, Dumont perjures him- 
self and declares that he saw Bartlett 
bending over the dead man at the mo- 
ment of the murder. Bartlett’s sweet- 
heart, Rose Creighton (Helen Holmes), 
protests Barilett’s innocence, but the 
fact is brought out by John Peabody, 
the judge (Ralph Delmore), that young 
Bartlett and the murdered man had fre- 
quently quarreled. The priest is finally 
called to the witness stand and, despite 
fierce cross-examination, refuses to sac- 
rifice the principles of the Church, even 
to save his brother’s life. Bartlett is de- 
clared to be guilty of the murder and is 
sentenced to death. Dumont is deaf to 
the priest’s pleas and refuses to make 


a public confession. The governor 
grants a two weeks’ stay in the execu- 
tion of the sentence, but when that time 
is up, he declines to intervene further, 
The day of the execution arrives. Mrs, 
Mary Bartlett (Olive West) pleads 
with the governor for her son’s life, 
but the chief official of the state says he 
can do nothing. Throughout the scene, 
the priest, knowing all, yet unable to 
divulge his sacred secret, remains mute. 
Dumont is brought in, Consumption has 
placed its indelible blue finger prints 
upon him. As he sinks to the floor, his 
last breaths carry to the assembled wit- 
nesses his admission of guilt. 

(Produced by the Mittenthal Brothers) 


“AS A MAN THINKS” 
(By Augustus Thomas) 


VEDAH SEELIG (Charlotte Ives), 
daughter of an eminent physician, Sam- 
uel Seelig (John Mason), is inlove with 
a young sculptor, Julian Burrill (Vin- 
cent Serrano). Her family disapproves * 
of Burrill for religious reasons and in- 
sists that she marry Benjamin De 
Lota, a Jew. De Lota (Walter Hale), 
Burrill learns, has been imprisoned for a 
year in France because of an affair with 
another man’s wife. Vedah suspects that 
De Lota has led a shadowy life, but 
Burrill declines to take advantage of his 
rival and tell her. In the meantime, it 
develops that De Lota had been in love 
with the wife of Frank Clayton (John 
Flood), previous to her marriage. Clay- 
ton has forgotten his marriage vows on 
several occasions and Mrs. Clayton 
(Chrystal Herne), in a moment of an- 
ger, accompanies De Lota to his rooms 
before going .to the opera. Clayton 
learns of his wife’s action and tells her 
he will divorce her. She goes to live 
with the Seeligs, taking her little boy 
Dick with her. Doctor Seelig overhears 
a conversation between Burrill and De 
Lota and confronts the latter with the 
charges that have been made against 
him. De Lota confesses and Burrill sees 
his way clear toward getting the doc- 
tor’s daughter in spite of racial obsta- 
cles. This, however, has become a sec- 
ondary issue in the face of the Clay- 
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tons’ troubles. Doctor Seelig reasons 
with Clayton, but the latter insists that 
he believes his wife has not been 
loyal to him and threatens not to 
relent in the matter of the divorce. 
He threatens, too, to kill De Lota 
if he can lay his hands on him. Seelig 
brings De Lota and Clayton face to 
face and compels the former to prove 
to Clayton that Clayton is mistaken in 
his suspicions as to Dick’s parentage. 
Clayton receives a telephone call. It is 
from his little son, who begs to be al- 
lowed to come home—it is Christmas 
eve—and hang up his stocking in the 
same old place. Clayton tells him to 
come—with his mother. Vedah has 
married Burrill and comes to Clayton’s 
house. There she meets her mother 
(Amelia Gardner). She begs for for- 
giveness. Mrs. Seelig softens. Seelig 
-hhears of the marriage. He refuses to 
sanction it. Mrs. Seelig reasons with 
him. He remains obdurate. But his face 
grows less severe and his heart is be- 
ginning to melt as the curtain falls. 
(Produced by the Shuberts) 


“U. S. MINISTER BEDLOE” 
(By George Ade) 


COLONEL JACKSON BEDLOE 
(William H. Crane) is a one-horse 
politician in the one-horse town of 
Springfield. Through a certain pull, 
he succeeds in obtaining an appoint- 
ment as minister to the tropical re- 
public of Caribay and sets off on the 
way to his new job with his wife 
(Mrs. Thomas Whiffen), his young 
daughter Kate (Millicent Evans), and 
Edwin Stanton Chester (Dan Collyer), 
his secretary. When Bedloe arrives in 
Caribay, he discovers that a revolution 
is just about to break. Miguel Cab- 
rera, minister of foreign affairs at Cari- 
bay (Henry Miller, Jr.) falls in love 
with Kate, but the latter has already 
held hands with a young collegian 
named Bobby Deane (Harrison Ford) 
and cannot see the Caribay sefior with 
a pair of spy-glasses. Bobby comes 
down to Caribay to see Kate and Cab- 
rera, out of jealousy, orders Bedloe to 
send the young American back home on 
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the first steamer. Bedloe says he will do 
nothing of the kind. Cabrera tells him 
to beware—and the revolution gets un- 
der way. “Following the example set 
by Funston and T. R.,” as Ade express- 
es it, Bobby takes a hand in the revolu- 
tion and is caught by the soldiers of the 
dictator and thrown into prison. They 
decide to shoot him. Bedloe, to save 
him, while continually protesting that 
he is “absolutely neutral,” sets about 
helping the insurrectos to gain control 
of the situation. Bedloe gets his secre- 
tary to find out how deep the water in 
the river near the palace is, and when 
he learns the depth does not exceed 
eight inches, tells Juan Lautaro (Macey 
Harlam), a young revolutionist, to 
make a flank movement with his troops 
and attack the dictator’s forces from 
behind by crossing the stream. The 
plan works successfully. Charles P. 
Granby (Louis Massen) comes to Cari- 
bay to take up the post Bedloe is eager 
to surrender; Kate kisses Bobby; Bed- 
loe kisses Mrs. Bedloe; the victorious 
revolutionists give three cheers for the 
“neutral” United States minister, and 
Bedloe asks when the first steamer sails 
for Springfield. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“BOW SING” 


(By Carroll Fleming and Arthur 
Voegtlin) 


THIS winter garden operatic story 
concerns the romance of Bow Sing, 
“the flower of Hong Kong” (Dorothy 
Jardon) and Eric D’Arcy, a young 
Englishman (Lenard Kirtley). Sing 
Fang (Robert Dore) for a long time 
has coveted Eric’s possession of the lit- 
tle Chinese girl and tries to tempt her 
with rich gifts. She rejects him and, in 
a spirit of revenge, he tosses a necklace 
into the chamber of the unsuspecting 
Bow Sing, hoping thus to manufacture 
evidence of her disloyalty to Eric for 
use when he shall make a public charge 
against her. Bow Sing discovers the 
necklace, which she hands over to Katu 
(Josephine Jacoby), wife of Mong Gok, 
(Frederick Gunther), with the request 
that it be given back to Fang at once. 
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A mandarin (Arthur Cunningham) en- 
ters the square with his retinue. Some 
municipal guards come before him, 
bringing with them several women pris- 
oners who have been charged with un- 
faithfulness. The mandarin orders that 
the women be flogged and the punish- 
ment is about to be carried out when 
Eric interferes. The mandarin refuses 
to listen to the Englishman’s pleas. Bow 
Sing enters pursued by Sing Fang. 
Eric protects her. Fang tells the man- 
darin of Bow Sing’s alleged disloyalty 
and the mandarin declares she must be 
punished. Katu comes to the girl’s de- 
fense and Fang, exposed, is ordered to 
be punished with death. Bow Sing and 
her lover, Eric, are left alone. D’Arcy 
tells her he loves her, but that duty calls 
him back to England. The girl implores 
him not to desert her, but he remains 
firm, tears her arms from about his 
neck and leaves her. Bow Sing, broken 
hearted and fainting, cries out to him 
to return—but the night only laughs 
back its silent answer. 
(Produced by the Shuberts) 


“THE OLD NEW YORKER” 


(By Harrison Rhodes and Thomas 
Wise) 


SAMUEL BEEKMAN (Thomas A. 
Wise}, the old New Yorker, senior 
member of the firm of Beekman and 
Company, takes into the firm young 
Richard Corliss (William Rosell), the 
son of his old partner. Corliss is keen, 
wide-eyed, progressive, and tries to per- 
suade Beekman to enter into a shipping 
trust that has been suggested by Jon- 
athan Gormley (Ethelbert’ Hales), a 
millionaire promoter. Beekman does not 
like the “new-fangled idea,’ however, 
declares he will not enter into the 
scheme, and the partnership between 
Corliss and himself is dissolved. Corliss 
berates his senior partner for his back- 
wardness, his old-fogyism and his slow- 
ness, and tells him he will prove to him 
that he has made a great business mis- 
take. But Beekman, adhering to his old- 
fashioned business ways, only smiles in 
an understanding way and tells Corliss 
to go ahead and show him. Corliss, wild- 
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ly enthusiastic over the bright promises 
of the planned shipping combine, enters 
into Gormley’s scheme, and the trust is 
organized. The meannéss and overbear- 
ing attitude of Gormley, however, soon 
succeed in alienating the trade; the 
trust totters, and finally collapses alto- 
gether. Corliss and Beekman, the “pro- 
gressive” and the “conservative,” meet: 
Corliss is repentant. Beekman lays his 
hand paternally on the young man’s 
shoulder. “Your old place in the firm,” 
he says to the crestfallen Corliss, “is still 
open for you.” And Corliss, of course, 
grabs Beekman by the hand, wrings it, 
and gets back to first principles. A sec- 
ond stratum of interest in the story is 
revealed through Anne Schuyler 
(Blanche Yurka), a New York girl of 
extravagant habits, who marries Corliss 
and who leads him a merry financial 
pace because of her immoderate expen- 
ditures. 
(Produced by William A. Brady) 


“KATY-DID” 


(By W. C. Duncan and Frank Smith- 
son) 


IN THIS musical version of “My 
Friend from India,” we find Erastus 
Underholt (Bert Baker), a pork-pack- 
er of Kansas City, who is lured to New 
York by his vain daughter Katie (Flor- 
ence May), a girl with inordinate so- 
cial ambitions. Charlie (Jed Prouty), 
his carousing son, and Gertie (Anna 
Wilkes), his loving younger daughter, 
come with him. Arrived in New York, 
the Underholts are taken under the 
wing of Marian Hayste (Violet Colby), 
a society leader. Charlie, when he wakes 
up one morning after a wild party in 
the Tenderloin, finds he has brought 
home with him the night before Augus- 
tus Keene Shaver (Clarence Harvey), 
a Broadway barber whom he picked up 
en route. To hide the fact of his ca- 
rouse from his father, Charlie passes 
off Shaver as a renowned theosophist. 
Katie is overjoyed and announces at 
once that she will give a large reception 
to all the society folk to meet the so- 
called “Spirit of the Yellow Robe.” Un- 
derholt, Sr., is disgusted with the whole 

















affair, as is his younger daughter Ger- 
tie, but they are forced to submit to the 
ambitious Katie’s wishes. Shaver, when 
asked his name, has glanced at a news- 
paper lying near at hand, and has as- 
sured Katie that his name is Tweedle 
and that he comes from Boston. No 
sooner has he spoken than it develops 
that Tweedle, of Boston, the real Twee- 
dle (Joseph Adelman) is coming to the 
house, A fine mix-up ensues, but still 
the reception passes off in a compara- 
tively peaceful way. Shaver tries to es- 
cape after the reception and is appre- 
hended by Bill Nolan (Clifford Saun), 
an officer on guard outside the house. 
His identity is revealed; Katie is cha- 
grined and cured of her social longings, 
and the Underholts pack up their be- 
longings and start back to Kansas City 
—and home. 

(Produced by Jos. M. Gaites) 


“MARCHING THROUGH 
GEORGIA” 


(By Carroll Fleming) 


THE negro slaves on the Lamar 
plantation are enjoying a general holi- 
day when their merriment is suddenly 
interrupted by the heralded approach 
of the Federal army. Captain Clay La- 
mar (Harry Jackson), a Confederate 
spy, is brought home to his plantation 
in a wounded condition and is no sooner 
hidden in the house by his comrades 
than tidings come that the Northern 
forces are now but a few miles away. 
Judge Lamar (W. H., Clarke), father 
of Clay, learns of his son’s peril and 
tells his daughter Valerie (Georgie 
Russell), who bravely declares her in- 
tention of donning her brother’s uni- 
form and taking his place before the 
pursuing party in the hope that the lat- 
ter may be tricked into believing Clay 
is not on the premises. Valerie dresses 
hastily, mounts her brother’s horse, and 
dashes away as a squad of Union cav- 
alrymen appear upon the scene. The 
Federals give chase. Valerie manages 
to outdistance them, however, until she 
arrives at a toll house miles down the 
road. Mrs. Carey (Caroline Wier), 
keeper of the toll gate, secretes Valerie 
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in the house and gives her some of her 
daughter Patty’s (Margaret Town- 
send) clothes. When the pursuing cav- 
alrymen reach the toll house, Captain 
Pierce (Edwin Clark) orders the spy 
to come out. Valerie, in woman’s attire, 
steps forth and says she is the person 
they are seeking. Meanwhile Judge 
Lamar and the wounded Clay have been 
permitted by Pierce to pass on through 
the lines. Valerie learns of this and 
thanks the Yankee captain. The latter 
tells the Southern girl that he loves her 
and Valerie, in her silence, gives him 
the promise that the future may bring 
with it their union as well as the re- 
union of their divided country. Pierce 
offers himself as Valerie’s escort to the 
river landing, where he places the girl 
in a carriage and sees her to safety just 
as the Union army, headed by Sherman, 
with the bands playing “Marching 
Through Georgia,” comes into view on 
its famous march to the sea. The build- 
ing of a pontoon-bridge across the river 
is the spectacular feature of the produc- 
tion. 

(Produced by the Hippodrome Com- 

pany ) 


“LOLA” 
(By Owen Davis) 


DOCTOR MARTIN BARNHELM 
(Sheldon Lewis) has long been im- 
pressed with the idea that it would not 
be impossible to bring a person back to 
life after death and, after much labor 
and study, invents an electrical machine 
which, working on the principle of high 
frequency, will, he believes, restore life. 
The doctor’s daughter Lola (Laurette 
Taylor) is brought into the house dead 
as the result of an accident and Barn- 
helm sets out to test his invention, The 
machine works, and Lola is brought 
back to life. It develops, however, that, 
in this resuscitated state, she is devoid 
of soul. Where, previously, Lola had 
been a good, true, clean, beautiful wom- 
an, she now reveals herself -as bad to 
the core, lying, hating, stealing—in 
short, transgressing in every way. She 
turns against her father, against her 
betrothed, John Dorris (Shelley Hull), 
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against Mary (Alice John), a servant 
who had always received Lola’s love 
and affection—against every one of her 
relatives and friends. Dr. Paul Grosset 
(Wilfred Draycott), a French physi- 
cian, tells Lola that she was killed in 
the accident and brought back to life. 
This is the first intimation she has had 
as to the true state of her present exist- 
ence and, in a burst of rage, she leaves 
her father’s house, calling down curses 
on his head for having brought her 
back to life and threatening to tread the 
scarlet road that has pointed out its 
path to her. Later, however, Lola re- 
turns to beg her father to revive her 
again when death—inevitable death— 
shall come to smite her. Barnhelm re- 
fuses and, in a fit of frenzy, Lola brings 
about her death a second time. There 
is an ear-splitting scream, Barnhelm 
smashes his invention—and then, after 
a period of darkness, a soft light dis- 
closes Lola bending over her sleeping 
father. It has all been a dream! 
(Produced by Daniel Frohman) 


“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH” 
(By Harry James Smith) 


TO THE fashionable Long Island 
home of the Rawsons come Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh (Mrs. Fiske), her mother, 
Mrs. de Salle (Florine Arnold), and 
her younger sister Violet (Kathlene 
MacDonell). Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh 
was born plain Della Sales, of Indiana, 
daughter of a patent medicine man, but 
upon her father’s death with its con- 
sequent millions in cool cash, Della for 
social purposes changed her name to de 
Salle, caused the rest of the family to 
do likewise and annexed to herself a 
hyphen in the form of an Englishman. 
Justin Rawson (Charles Harbury) is 
anxious to have his son Anthony 
(Douglas J. Wood) enter into a matri- 
monial alliance with the presumably 
aristocratic Violet. Anthony, because of 
numerous unpleasant episodes, includ- 
ing an affair with a housemaid, appeals 
to Violet much less than does his broth- 
er Geoffrey (Malcolm Duncan) ; and it 
is soon apparent that the girl is eager 
to break the engagement existing be- 
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tween herself and Anthony, as well as 
to break through the social sham and 
pretense to which she has unwillingly 
been made a party. Peter. Swallow 
(Henry Dixey), a tombstone salesman, 
arrives on the scene and discovers that 
the artfully posing Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh is an old flame of his. Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh pretends she does not 
know Swallow, whereupon the latter 
proceeds to prove to Rawson, Sr., the 
truth in regard to her identity. Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh learns of Anthony 
Rawson’s misdoings and of her younger 
sister’s love for Geoffrey. Accordingly 
she now begins bringing the lofty 
Rawsons to time. Anthony implores her 
to sanction the match with Violet, and 
before she finishes, Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh has the satisfaction of seeing Vi- 
olet and Anthony's brother ready to 
make each other happy, as well as the 
further satisfaction of beholding the 
Rawson family groveling in the dust. 
(Produced by Harrison Grey Fiske) 


“LITTLE MISS FIX-IT” 
(By W. J. Hurlbut and H. B. Smith) 


MRS. DELIA WENDELEL (Nora 
Bayes) is giving a Fourth of July house 
party at her Long Island place to a 
number of friends, including Marjorie 
Arnold (May Buckley), Buddie Ar- 
nold (Jack Norworth), Percy Paget 
(Lionel Walsh), Ethel Morgan (Oza 
Waldrop), Bella Ketcham (Eleanor 
Stuart) and Harold Watson (James 
Lane). It develops very soon that all the 
guests have mutual misunderstandings, 
the married couples contemplating di- 
vorce, the engaged couples contemplat- 
ing separation, and the almost-engaged 
couples contemplating the never-speak- 
to-me-again habit; even Delia's own 
husband has had a spat with her. Un- 
dismayed, Delia sets out to clear up this 
stormy atmosphere and in the end, after 
many difficulties, everything is set- 
tled in orderly fashion. The songs in- 
clude “A Garden in Sweden,” “A Bit 
of Old Ireland,” “Turn Off Your 
Light, Mr. Moon Man” and “Billy 
Boy.” 

(Produced by Werba and Leuscher) 
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PMY BUCKLE 


MISS BUCKLEY has long been a matinée favorite, so what she has to say of matinée 
audiences may be considered as coming from the heart. Miss Buckley most recently ap- 
peared in the title réle of “‘ The Little Damozel.” 


NCE upon a time a lady went to 

a matinée. She invited her dear- 

est friend who lived in the next 
block to go with her and they wore 
their new twenty-five-dollar suits 
which had been marked down after 
the first of the year from sixty dol- 
lars, and the velvet and fur scarfs their 
husbands had given them for Christ- 
mas. They thought they were going 
to invite their souls and improve their 
minds, but really they were expecting 
to laugh and weep and eat caramels. 
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The first thing the hostess did after 
she had pinned her big black picture 
hat to the upholstered back of the seat 
in front of her with the brilliant-stud- 
ded hatpin her sister had sent her, 
was to buy a box of caramels from the 
boy who was calling “Chocolates and 
bon bons,” up and down the aisle. 
Then she and her friend ate caramels 
all through the play. It was a part of 
the afternoon’s enjoyment, like a 
man’s little trips between acts to 
some place of refreshment near by. 
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Now this woman went very often 
to the matinée with one or the other 
of her dozen or more most intimate 
friends. She knew a lot about plays. 
She knew the difference between a 
problem play and a musical comedy 
and she knew who all the best looking 
leading men were married to and how 
many children the soubrette"had, and 
she knew why the failures were fail- 
ures and why the successes succeeded. 
She always ate caramels from the mo- 
ment she fluffed out her pompadour 
and her puffs until she pinned on her 
hat again just in time to prevent the 
man behind her from seeing the end 
of the last act. Perhaps they sweet- 
ened her judgment of the play. 

This particular play told the story 
of a disillusioned wife. The heroine 
discovered along toward the middle 
of the second act that her much-loved 
husband of a month was utterly un- 
worthy and, in an utter abandon of 
grief and heart-break, she left him to 
go back to the old hard life she had 
known before she married him. 

“TI bet she’ll come back,” said the 
lady of the caramels as the curtain 
went down. 

“Do you?” commented her friend 
casually. “I don’t. I think she’ll marry 
Abraham.” 

“Abraham? Who’s Abraham?” 

“Don’t you remember? He was that 
boy in the first act she said she was 
so fond of. Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, yes, but I don’t think she’ll 
marry him. He’s just a boy.” 

“Well, you know it’s quite the fash- 
ion in real life to marry men much 
younger. They'll begin it on the stage 
first thing you know.” 

“Well, of course you never can tell. 
They do such queer things in plays. 
Once I saw a play called “The Doll 
House,’ and I don’t know yet what 
was the matter with that girl.” 

“Then you remember that play we 
saw where the woman fell in love 
with the murderer the first time she 
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saw him. Off the stage she’d have 
called the police.” 

“Do have another caramel. They’re 
not very good. I can make better 
ones. Don’t you think if I could get 
some fringe to match, I might make 
over my old rose-colored rajah like 
that one of hers?” 

“No—of course it wouldn’t pay to 
have it embroidered.” 

“Yes, I think she’s a pretty good 
actress but I saw one last week that 
had much prettier gowns. She had a 
gold cloth with spangles and gold 
fringe, and a pale blue chiffon with 
pink roses around—Oh yes, of course 
I know the curtain’s up. Isn’t that the 
old grouch behind us. He must be 
struck on her. He’s so afraid he wont 
catch every word. I hate such dis- 
agreeable people.” . 


In one of the front seats of the bal- 
cony, a High Brow Lady sat with an 
Earnest Student whom she had 
brought with her to the play. 

“It’s amazing,” said the High Brow 
Lady, “how few people get the real in- 
ner meaning of even the most obvious 
play. Sometimes the obvious seems 
to be the thing we are sure to miss. 
Now this play, for instance, gets right 
at the heart of marital infelicity. It 
shows that there can be no true hap- 
piness between husband and wife 
where there is any deceit. It shows 
what trouble may be brought about 
by wrongful concealment. 

“But the stage never can be the real 
power for good that it should be, so 
long as people receive its lessons so 
superficially. 

“Now take that fine new opera of 
Humperdink’s, for instance. It shows 
the great gulf between wealth and 
poverty, the terrible results of class 
distinction, the suffering caused by 
the hard-heartedness of the so-called 
upper classes, and the helplessness of 
those at the bottom of the social 
scale. The whole question, I believe, 











of sociological conditions is in that 
opera, but how many opera-goers do 
you suppose can find it? Most people, 
I dare say, see in it only a fairy tale. 
It makes life and art very discourag- 
ing to those who think and toil.” 


In one of the stage boxes an actress 
sat with a playwright. 
“Some of the cleverest lines in this 


piece,” said the playwright, “don’t. 


seem to get over. I don’t understand 
it. The thing is just full of sparkles, 
but the audience always laughs at the 
wrong time.” 

“Audiences usually do laugh at the 
wrong time,” said the actress, “except 
in a farce, where there isn’t any wrong 
time.” 

“But some of these lines,” insisted 
the playwright, “are full of sound, 
clever philosophy and they seem to 
miss fire altogether.” 

“It’s the caramels,” said the actress. 
“They don’t go well with philosophy 
and wit. You might as well expect 
men to put through a railroad deal 
while they munched cream puffs or 
pound rock on a diet of dandelion 
salad. Caramels destroy the sense of 
humor and dramatic values. They 
don’t go well with pathos either. I’ve 
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heard the lady of the caramels laugh 
blithely at lines that clutched at my 
very heart. ‘ 

“I remember one play in which a 
perfectly hopeless woman of the un- 
derworld was simply a merry joke to 
the lady of the caramels. 

“She doesn’t understand. How can 
she? If she did, she would eat a re- 
spectable lunch before she came and 
save her appetite for beefsteak and 
potatoes at dinner.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said the play- 
wright, “that it is only the lady of the 
caramels who is responsible for the 
philosophy and bon mots and clever 
situations that never get over. I don’t 
believe all the failures are to be laid 
to her door. Sometimes I think the 
High Brows who read all kinds of un- 
intelligible jargon and undreamed of 
philosophy into nice, simple little 
plays, have a good deal to answer 
for.” 

“Possibly,” sighed the actress, “but 
the lady of the caramels is so much 
more numerous.” 





























A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


HEODORE BROWN was a book- 
keeper. His trial balances ran high 
into the thousands, but his weekly 

pay low into the twenties. He knew all 
the cheaper lunch rooms from the Bat- 
tery to Brooklyn Bridge. He always read 
his menu card down the right hand side, 
scanning it from the point of view of 
prices. He bought his clothes ready 
made and did his own pressing. He 
smoked inexpensive Colorado Maduros 
and saved the coupons assiduously. 
With Mary, his wife, he lived in a 
flat in Harlem. Under her deft hand 
it was kept as neat as the proverbial 
and traditional pin. She made her own 
dresses, and, with thirty-five cents’ 
worth of trimmings, could make her 


last year’s hat blossom forth into a 
chapeau most au fait. She could set a 
fine table with economy. She was dis- 
turbed by no longings for even an oc- 
casional dinner amid the shaded lights 
of a Broadway café. She cast no covet- 
ous glances at the advertised prices of 


marked-down Russian pony coats, 
shawl collars, pillow muffs, Alaskan fox 
fur sets, or novelty coats garnitured 
with silk braiding or trimmed with fur. 

Withal the Browns were not tight- 
wads. No. They had one extravagance. 
Upon a single altar they laid their 
money with lavish hand, with keen 
pleasure, and without misgivings. That 
altar was the theatrical box office. They 
missed no play ; as assiduous first-night- 
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ers, they had the ordinary species of 
stage-crazed New Yorker driven into a 
dark corner. Frequently they sat among 
the real ones in the orchestra circle. But 
they enjoyed a play with equal zest from 
the loftiest rows of the gallery. It was 
all a question of cash on hand. 

Following their marriage, Theodore 
had at first demurred feebly to con- 
tributing so much money to the the- 
atres. But, under the stimulus of Mary’s 
passion for the theatre, Theodore had 
lapsed into submission. For Mary was 
twenty-one, pretty, and altogether ir- 
resistible. To her husband, she was a 
creature of one million angel-power. 
She could have roused him to inor- 
dinate interest in anything from an- 
thropology to Zoroaster. 

As time wore on, the bookkeeper was 
transformed from a passive, submis- 
sive, rather indifferent theatre-goer, 
into a passionately ardent, stage-struck 
young man, outclassing even Mary in 
every respect. And so, before he had 
been taking breakfast opposite Mary for 
six months, the young husband had be- 
come a human GREEN Book ALBUM, a 
walking lexicon of thespian lore, an 
histrionic historian of singular accom- 
plishment. He absorbed dramatic data 
like a sponge. He developed an ob- 
session for obscure facts about the most 
obscure players. He could point out 
the infinitesimal errors in the reviews 
of Alan Dale, and could spot the most 
microscopic inaccuracies of Channing 
Pollock. He devoured the Dramatic 
Mirror and ate up the Clipper while 
riding to and from work in the subway. 

He could have told you the profes- 
sional history of every star from Broad- 
way to Brussels and from Billie Burke 
to Sis Hopkins. He knew the works 
of the dramatists from Augustus 
Thomas back to Thomas Dekker. He 
knew everything there was to be known 
about players and dramatists from 
Edwin Booth to Booth Tarkington. He 
could recite with unerring precision the 
dates of the marriages of Nat Good- 
win. He knew the hobbies of the three 
Davids—Belasco, Warfield and Garrick. 
He knew the resources of the three 
Goliaths—Charles Frohman, Lee Shu- 
bert, and H. W. Savage. He knew the 
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foibles of Eddie Foy, the start of 
Frances Starr, and the family lore of 
Lillian Lorrain. He knew the pay of 
Lillian Russell and the hay fed to the 
prancing Wildfire. He knew the debts 
of Leslie Carter, the pets of Carter 
De Haven, and the frets of both their 
managers. He knew the sources of 
“Alma Wo Wohnst Du?’ and the 
military forces of Richard the Third. 
He had at his fingers’ tips, in fine, all the 
facts connected with the stage. 

One evening, on his way home from 
work, Theodore paused on Broadway 

' for a nickel’s worth of smoking tobacco 
and four dollars’ worth of seats for the 
opening performance one week later, of 
“The Gink from Geneseo.” When the 
night arrived, the Browns took their 
places in the charmed circle of coats 
cut tuxedo and gowns worn décolleté. 
They had often been dull patches in the 
festive two dollar sections before and 
did not mind the non-conformity of 
their own apparel. They saw nothing 
save the prancing, cavorting, singing, 
jesting players on the other side of the 
string of foot-lights. 

“Lovely music in the opening chorus, 
isn’t it?’ murmured Mary. 

“Some class,” said Theodore. “A little 
suggestive of one of the songs in “The 
Orchid,’ Eddie Foy’s play back in 1907,” 
he added. 

“Pretty costumes,” purred Mary. 

“They wore the same thing, with the 
exception of the yellow stripes in the 
bodice, in the second act of “The Yankee 
Consul,’” demurred the Encyclopedia 
Dramatica. 

“T’d forgotten,” breathed Mary. 
“There’s something familiar about that 
musical director, isn’t there?” she asked. 

“That’s Weber, the guy who musical 
directed ‘The. Three Twins’ for a while 
three years ago during the time that 
the regular director was sick with 
tonsilitis,’” answered Theodore, with- 
out the bother of consulting his pro- 
gram to verify the name. 

The play had started with a bang. At 
the end of the opening chorus, a nobby- 
looking traveling salesman began briskl 
to kid the town marshal of Geneseo. 
Gideon entered with a long face and 
sepulchral lines. A sprightly village 
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belle came tripping in for a song and 
dance with the three. As the various 
principals entered, Theodore gave Mary 
whispered explanations as to pedigree, 
marriage, divorce, and previous condi- 
tions of theatrical servitude. Toward the 
middle of the first act, a neurasthenic 
woman'in the row ahead of them turned 
around and said “Sh-h-h!” Mary 
blushed, but Theodore didn’t mind and 
kept right on talking. Not even Mary 
heard him, however, for principals and 
chorus were shouting themselves red in 
the face in a tumultuous ensemble song. 

Right after that, Eddie Kellogg 
entered. Be it known at once that Eddie 
Kellogg is cast for an important réle 
in this story. He was a handsome, 
manly, graceful chap of perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty. His voice was nearly as 
catchy as Chauncey Olcott’s, High 
school lasses were destined to fall in 
love with him at first sight, and to pre- 
fer hearing him sing several songs at a 
matinée to receiving a ton of roses, a 
hundred-weight of chocolate coated 
Maraschino cherries, or a passing grade 
in Cicero. 

“Who is he?” inquired Mary sud- 
denly, the moment that a round of ap- 
plause interrupted the handsome singer 
at the end of his first verse. 

Her husband’s answer gave Mary a 
violent start. 

“T don’t know,” he said, a look of in- 
tense chagrin settling upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“What! You don’t know!” exclaimed 
Mary. 

“T never heard of him before,” ad- 
mitted Theodore grimly. 

A second exclamation of surprise 
well nigh rose to Mary’s lips, but, aware 
of how keenly Theodore must have been 
suffering, she checked her words. Dur- 
ing the rest of the play, the man who 
knew all about players, but who had 
met his Waterloo at last, was moodily 
silent. He frowned when those about 
him laughed. His thespian omniscience 
had been dealt a dire blow. 

At noon the next day he telephoned 
the up-town information bureau of one 
of the newspapers. The enterprising 
journal had established an office which 
made a specialty of giving any infor- 


mation desired, ranging through the 
entire gamut of knowledge, in incredibly 
quick time, and gratis. 

“What can you tell me about Eddie 
Kellogg, playing in the cast of ‘The Gink 
from Geneseo?’ ” he inquired briskly. 

“Hold the wire please,” came the 
answer. In one minute and twenty-two 
seconds came the following message: 
“Edward Miles Kellogg; born Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, March 8, 1881; five feet 
eight; blonde; baritone; educated in 
Cleveland high schools and Cornell 
University, studied music in Berlin and 
Paris; unmarried ; this his first engage- 
ment; parents live in Toledo.” 

That evening at the dinner table 
Theodore gave the -information in 


triumph to Mary, his wife. 
“Theedy,” she said, “you are simply 
How did you ever find 


wonderful. 
out ?” 

“Leave it to me, dear,”’ said Theodore 
mysteriously. “To-night we're going 
to the Hipp,” he added. 

Mary made frequent mention there- 
after of the work of Eddie Kellogg. 
“Isn’t he handsome though,” she said 
one evening with enthusiasm. “I think 
his voice is simply darling. Let’s go and 
see that show again, Theedy.” 

They went that Friday. Returning 
home in the subway, Mary raved some 
more. For some reason her extravagant 
enthusiasm evoked a mild reproof from 
Theodore. 

“My dear,” he said, “to hear you 
carry on, a fellow’d think that this chap 
Kellogg was a regular Caruso. What’s 
eating you anyway? He’s a pretty fair 
singer, but not such an awful much that 
I can see. Cut out the hysterics, can’t 

ou?” 

Hurt by Theodore’s rebuff, Mary 
merely said: “You’re peevish to-night, 
Theodore.” 

“Nothing like that,” he replied. 

As the weeks went by, “The Gink 
From Geneseo” settled into almost un- 
precedented popularity. Even the Park 
Row critics continued to sing its praises. 
In response to the clamor of the popu- 
lace, much more was made of Eddie 
Kellogg than had at first been intended. 
He was given several additional songs, 
and was featured more strongly on the 
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bill-boards. Already New York had 
seized his name and had tossed it aloft 
into fame. 

Frequently Mary mentioned the play- 
er, and always with boundless enthu- 
siasm. It was not like Mary at all. In 
the rapid whirl of the Browns through 
the glamour and mazes of New York’s 
multitudinous theatrical offerings, Mary 
had not time to fix any inordinate or 
especial interest upon any one player. 
For this reason, Theodore was dis- 
turbed. What had come over Mary? 
As time wore on, a suspicion flew into 
his mind. Had she fallen in love with 
the handsome actor? Was this the mean- 
ing of her unusual conduct? 

And then, one day, Theodore per- 
ceived that Mary had affixed a picture 
of Kellogg, cut from a newspaper, in 
the edge of the mirror of her dresser. 
The sight of it affected him as though 
he had been stabbed. 

“What’s this?” he demanded, with a 
frown. “Are you starting a gallery of 
matinée idols? You must have an awful 
crush on that guy. Personally, I can’t 
see him at all. I piped him for a rank 
dub the first time I saw him, and the 
way you women seem to be going dippy 
over him is ridiculous.” 

“Husband, what makes you so peev- 
ish all of a sudden?” asked Mary mildly, 
yet with an exhibition of spirit she did 
not often show. 

“Peevish! I simply asked you a 
civilized question.” 

“Now you know that you’ve had an 
awful grouch ever since that night you 
discovered you didn’t know it all about 
theatrical people. You’ve been rubbing 
it into Eddie ever since.” 

“Eddie!” echoed Theodore. “Eddie!” 

“Mr. Kellogg, I meant,” corrected 
Mary quickly. 

“I really believe you’re in love with 
this lobster—that’s what J think,” 
Theodore flung at her, by way of end- 
ing the argument. 

This was too much for the gentle 
Mary.. The sneer on her husband’s lips, 
the sharpness of his tone, the words 
themselves, were more than she could 
bear. The room and all that was in it 
blurred. Tears had jumped to her eyes. 

“There, dear, forgive me,” said Theo- 
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dore, for he was not the kind of man 
who could stand around and see a 
woman cry. “I didn’t mean to say that,” 
he added. “Kiss me, wont you please?” 


Yet, as the days went on, Theodore 
was forced back to the belief that Mary 
was in love with the handsome singer. 
True, she had taken the picture off her 
mirror on the night of the little house- 
hold tempest, and had never mentioned 
him again to her husband. But other, 
more subtle, yet no less convincing 
signs proclaimed to the suspicious hus- 
band that his wife’s thoughts were much 
upon the singer. Absently she would sit 
at the table opposite her liege lord, often 
hardly aware that he was talking to 
her. Entering the room abruptly, some- 
times, he would find her gazing absently 
into space. Day after day, the feeling 
grew stronger that she was little by little 
slipping away from him. Assailed by 
suspicion, and burdened by the growing 
fear of dispossession, Mary began to 
appear more beautiful to his eyes than 
she ever had before. He began to per- 
ceive little mannerisms in her that held 
a charm he had never discerned before. 
He had never known before what music 
there was in her voice. 

Concealing his suspicions, he sought 
consolation in the belief that her in- 
fatuation with the singer would wear 
away in time, and began showering her 
with attentions and tenderness. He took 
her almost every night io some theatric- 
al performance, hoping thus to crowd 
from her mind the memory of Eddie 
Kellogg. To do this he found it neces- 
sary to purchase the cheaper seats, and 
they climbed long flights of stairs to 
their allotted places. 

“Do you love me, Mary?” he would 
ask her frequently. 

“Why, of course,” she would respond. 
“Why do you ask, silly?” 

Yet, somehow, her reply did not 
satisfy him. A certain divination, based 
on no specific information, kept thrust- 
ing back into his mind with frequent’ 
repetition the suspicion that she cared 
a good deal more for Eddie Kellogg 
that she was willing to admit. 

One evening in late November, Theo- 
dore returned from work to find Mary 
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flushed with fever, her pulses pounding, 
and her tongue severely coated. He hur- 
ried out for a physician. Typhoid fever 
was the physician’s grave diagnosis. 
Theodore caught his breath. Mary 
closed her eyes with a long-drawn sigh. 

The usual delirium set in. And when 
this occurred, it brought a new anguish 
for the suffering husband. Mary’s lips, 
moving dreamily, began to murmur a 
hateful name. “Eddie,” she kept saying, 
“Eddie.” Trembling with bitterness and 
resentment, Theodore leaned nearer, 
and heard a murmured string of terms 
of endearment, mingling with the repe- 
titions of the singer’s name. Theodore 
could find no comfort in the fact that 
Mary was speaking thus in her delirium. 
It convinced him, on the contrary, that 
her thoughts had been on the actor 
through all the weeks that had passed, 
despite her repeated protestations of 
love for her husband. 

Once, when leaning close to her lips 
to catch the enunciation of the name he 
had grown to despise, Theodore over- 
heard a phrase which he could not un- 
derstand at first. Mary kept repeating 
it. Then he realized with a start that she 
was murmuring the name of one of 
Eddie Kellogg’s songs—“I Love You 
Only.” He realized then that she was 
endeavoring feebly to hum the tune of 
the song. He remembered the song 
very well. It was one of the hits of the 
new singer’s. “Very mushy” had been 
his characterization of it. For some 
reason Mary had apparently taken an 
instant liking to the song. When Theo- 
dore became aware of this, his contempt 
for both song and singer kept growing 
" greater. 

Day after day, night after night, as 
her illness hung on, Mary’s mind 
seemed to continue to dwell upon Eddie 
Kellogg, the musical comedy singer, 
and upon his song “I Love You Only.” 
Gazing with a strange intentness into 
space, she would plead with Kellogg, 
whom she imagined she perceived, to 
sing for her the song. It was a pitiful 
spectacle. Gradually Theodore’s rage 
subsided. He felt no question that 
Mary’s love had veered from him to 
Eddie Kellogg. If that was the case, 
he knew that there was nothing he could 
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do to stay the departing tide of her 
affections. Instead, a cloud of ominous 
despair settled down upon him. He was 
stunned. He could not disbelieve the 
significance of the evidence he beheld. 
He saw absolutely no room for hope. 
He knew Mary well enough to know 
that she was not of the flighty type given 
to falling in love with a matinée idol 
one day and out of love with him the 
next. A peculiar intensity characterized 
her; and that knowledge depressed him 
as nothing ever had before. 

Listening to her continued murmured 
repetitions of the name of the actor and 
of his song, an idea at length was born 
in his mind. It seemed silly and fan- 
tastic at first. He spoke to the family 
physician about it. The latter seized 
eagerly upon it, urging Theodore to act. 
The idea was this: to induce Eddie 
Kellogg himself to come to the house 
of sickness and sing his song to the very 
sick woman. 

“T tell you, Mr. Brown,” said the 
M. D., “if you can manage to get this 
fellow to come up here and sing to your 
wife, it will have a tonic quality that 
cannot be overestimated. I’ve heard 
her say something or other about some 
song. Strange that a comic opera song 
should have taken such a hold on her. 
But you never can tell anything about 
a woman. They will do the strangest 
things. Even a level headed woman 
like Mrs. Brown is by no means immune 
from going a little dippy—if I may use 
the term—over a good looking young 
actor and a foolish love song. Better 
get hold of this young fellow ard have 
him come up here and sing for her. It 
will do her more good than medicine.” 

Theodore had not told the physician 
that he feared. Mary was in love with 
the actor. He accepted the doctor’s 
statements without hazarding the belief 
that Mary’s love for him had flown out 
of the window and was fluttering in 
front of Eddie Kellogg’s dressing room. - 

“I agree with you, doc’,” he said 
simply. “I’ll canvass this actor and try 
to get him to come up here.” 

That night, at the after theatre hour, 
passers-by might have seen Theodore 
Brown, bookkeeper, hovering in the 
shadows by the stage-entrance of the 
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' theatre where “The Gink from Geneseo” 


was playing. All around him were the 
traditional Johnnies, youths who had 
fallen victims to the smiles of various 
chorus ladies, and intent on “copping 
them out” for a chat over the supper 
table. Presently the dainty little wisps 
of girls came tripping forth from the 
narrow doorway, and Theodore 
watched idly and cynically as the dapper 
Johnnies stepped forth to be either ac- 
cepted or rejected. 

At length several men emerged, one 
of whom Theodore at once recognized 
as Eddie Kellogg, the singer. Theodore 
was at his side instantly. 

“Mr. Kellogg?” he said. 

“Righto,” answered the player. 

“Can I talk to you for a minute— 
privately?” he continued. 

The actor looked the speaker over 
curiously for a moment, then replied: 
“Surely. What’s on your mind?— 
Pardon me,” he said to his companions, 
* as he stepped aside with Theodore. 

“There’s a very sick woman up in 
Harlem. She’s my wife. She’s heard 
you in this show and she’s been out of 
her head a good deal lately, and keeps 
talking about one of your songs. What 
I’d like you to do, if you don’t mind, 
is to come along with me and sing for 
her. It will calm her, the doctor says, 
and may mean the turning point for the 
better in her illness. What do you say?” 

Something in Theodore’s tone ad- 
vertised the fact that he was telling the 
truth, and, strange as his statements had 
sounded to the actor, the latter’s fears 
that Theodore’s story was a ruse of 
some kind to lure him into danger, were 
instantly dissipated. 

“When do you want me to go?” 
asked Kellogg. Here was an angle of 
hero worship which was rather novel. 

“To-night,” said Theodore. 

“All right—I’m on,” answered Eddie 
Kellogg obligingly. 

He crossed the alley to his com- 
panions, spoke to them for a moment, 
bade them good-night, and rejoined 
Theodore. In a few minutes they were 
aboard a subway train, speeding in the 
direction of Harlem. As they chatted 
about various topics, Theodore was 
divided between a feeling of perturba- 
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tion over actually talking to a real actor, 
and a feeling of resentment because he 
knew that Mary’s affections had veered 
over to the other. But he managed to 
keep the latter feeling down, and to 
carry on his end of the conversation 
with calmness. They chatted of players 
and plays, of new productions, of the 
vaudeville trust, of the visit of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Theodore’s knowledge of 
things thespian astounded the player. 

“Are you connected with the show 
business ?” he asked. 

“No—I’m a bookkeeper,” answered 
Theodore. 

“Oh,” rose to the player’s lips. 

Theodore was conscious of the pity 
and indifference conveyed by the actor’s 
exclamation, and felt, for the first time 
in his life, a sudden yearning, a longing 
to be something else in life, a violent 
envy of the gay young man of tempera- 
mental calling beside him. It came to 
him all of a sudden that. it was no 
wonder that Mary, his wife, had tired 
of her uninteresting husband, and had 
fallen in love with this youth whose 
name blazed on Broadway. 

They clambered up the stairs to Theo- 
dore Brown’s apartment. The light was 
burning low. From the bedroom came 
the regular breathing of the sleeping 
woman. The young woman, who during 
Mrs. Brown’s illness had been serving 
in the double capacity of nurse and 
maid, was nodding sleepily beside the 
heating stove, in the sitting room. The 
room was plainly furnished and un- 
pretentious. The ancient horse-hair 
easy-chair and sofa, the faded rug, the 
cheap curtains, the dull portraits of 
members of the House of Brown which 
hung on the papered walls and bespoke 
a substantial kith and kin, the family 
album on the marble-topped center table, 
with its silver clasps—these details pro- 
claimed a modest salary, the even tenor 
of serene domesticity, and an absence 
of the luxuries of life. But a glimpse 
into the adjoining room, Theodore’s 
den, would have revealed the pictures 
of scores of actors and actresses, clipped 
from magazines and newspapers, and 
proclaiming the habitation of a passion- 
ate devotee of the stage. 

“Sit down, Mr. Kellogg,” said Theo- 
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dore. Then he tiptoed into Mary’s bed- 
room. The patient was sleeping, but her 
slumber appeared to be fitful. 

“Mary,” murmured the husband. 

“Theedy,” replied the wife. 

“Would you like to hear Eddie Kel- 
logg sing that song?” he asked in a 
whisper. 

A look of quiet satisfaction settled 
upon the pale, thin face, and Mary 
closed her eyes without answering. 

“All right,” said Theodore to the 
singer, re-entering the sitting room. 
“You can sing now, if you please. 
Mary’s awake. Sing ‘I Love You Only,’ 
will you please?” 

The singer began, the notes running 
gently off his lips, and stealing into the 
chamber where illness reigned. His 
voice was rich in quality and magnetism. 
It ranged from the ringing sweetness of 
the higher register to the resonant depth 
of the lower. He ran easily through the 
recitative of the successive verses, and 
gathered fervor with the chorus which 
followed. Somehow, this night’s ad- 
venture was a strangely novel one for 
the singer. He put his heart into his 
voice. Young and eager, he loved to 
sing. And never had he sung with 
greater desire to charm than ‘to-night, 
with a white faced young man sitting in 
the same room near him, and an unseen 
young woman lying in bed near by, for 
his audience. 

Meanwhile, in the bedroom, Mary 
had become aware that a familiar song 
was in the air. She thought at first that 
she was dreaming. Yet, there was some- 
thing about it too real to be explained 
that way. To make sure she was not 
asleep, she pinched herself in the cheek. 
She winced and was convinced. Slow- 
ly a look of supreme wonder came into 
her eyes. Her heart began to pound 
like a hammer. Under the stimulus of 
the song, her blood leaped and bounded 
through her veins. Suddenly, tugged 
at by an irresistible something, she 
threw back the covers and stood up on 
the floor. Weakened by her illness, she 
staggered, but caught the bed-post to 
steady herself. Little by little, she 
guided herself to the door which led 
into the sitting room. 

Eddie Kellogg and Theodore beheld 


the white faced Mary, looking almost 
like a ghost in her night-gown and bare 
feet, as she suddenly appeared in the 
doorway, swaying slowly back and 
forth. Her eyes, luminous and eager, 
found Eddie Kellogg. 

“My brother!” she cried. 

With startled eyes the actor gazed 
at the vision for a second. The song 
had died on his lips. 

“Why Mary!” he cried. “You? You?” 

He sprang to his feet, bounded to 
where the spectral figure stood, and 
caught the swaying woman in his arms, 

Following the gasp which had risen 
to Theodore’s lips on perceiving the 
singular picture which had confronted 
him, rapid thoughts, forgotten mem- 
ories, began racing through his brain. 
As a connecting link between the ex- 
clamation of Mary and that of the 
singer’s, came the memory that he had 
never known anything about Mary’s 
past, save that as a girl she had left her 
home in Ohio in a huff, and had come 
to New York and gone to work as a 
stenographer; and that after her mar- 
riage to him she had never been in 
communication with any of her people. 

Then Theodore’s cogitations were in- 
terrupted by his overhearing Eddie Kel- 
logg say: “We've been looking high and 
low for you, Sis. Dad realizes that he 
made the greatest mistake in his life 
when he let you leave home that way. 
He’s been making all kinds of money, 
you know. He has set aside a young 
fortune for you, in case he can ever 
locate you. But, pshaw, I’d better cut 
out talking business to you till you get 
well.” 

The strapping young actor thereupon 
carried Mary into her room and put her 
to bed. 

P. S. Mary got well in short order, a 
parental reconciliation was quickly 
effected, Mary’s maiden name in her 
marriage certificate was changed to 
Kellogg, and she and Theodore lived 
happily ever afterwards. In fact, Kel- 
logg pére, resolved in time to go into 
the theatrical business himself. So he 
starred his son, and made his son-in-law 
his road manager.—Which was fine 
business for a son-in-law of that par- 
ticular temperament! Yes! 
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Arr OT. SCILLIAM SON 


=> 


ME WITH 
MILLER 


HERE is another article in the delightful series Miss Patterson is writing for THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM concerned with her player-friends in their homes. 


ENRY MILLER at home is as 
different from Henry Miller at 
rehearsal or in his office, as the 
destination which Dr. Cook missed is 
remote from that which Lieutenant 
Shackleton is seeking. 
Mr. Miller himself told me this and 
‘ there is no difficulty, on a fair day or 


cloudy, to secure confirmation of the 
story that there are two Henry Millers. 
The Henry Miller of the Fifth Avenue 
offices, and the star and actor manager 
of the Miller companies, is a tense per- 
son of terrible earnestness. The adjec- 
tive is not one of overweight. In re- 
hearsal and performance moments, in 
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the hours when he does battle with 
opposing managers, he is a person of 
stern Roman visage and clanking 
armor. I saw a girl usher in shivering 
hysteria because of what Mr. Miller 
would probably say when a patron of 
the theatre drew a cooling draught from 
the ice tank in one of the quiet scenes 
in “Hedda Gabler.” 

But in his bachelor apartments, two 
minutes’ walk from the Avenue or on 
his hill home in Connecticut, he is a host 
so sunny that the Kansas University 
youths who demanded that they be 
taught how to eat properly could there 
learn the finesse of every branch in the 
social art. 


The Two Henry Millers 


THIS north-wind, south-wind man 
himself summarized these phases of 
himself, as we pounded along in his 
touring car from the peace of the Con- 
necticut country to the turmoil of the 
human wilderness, New York. 

“After a few days in the country one 
is a different being. When I come in 
from Sky Meadows I chat with the 
elevator boy. At other times I’m in 
such a hurry to get up or down, in or 
out of the building, that I don’t know 
he isthere. All I am conscious of about 
the elevator is that it, like myself, is 
hurrying.” 

The secret of the dual personality is 
the secret of the demands and exactions 
of a life of many demands and of relent- 
less exactions. Also it lies in the greater 
fact that Mr. Miller is an earnest pur- 
suer of an ideal. When our eyes are 
fixed upon the star of an ideal, our 
feet trip among the commonplaces of 
life. If we are earnest, we are tense 
and if we are tense we are likely to 
suffer from and to cause the friction of 
events, 

Go for tea or a smoke, or both, to 
the Miller bachelor apartments in New 
York and you are surprised to find your 
host at home, unless your coming has 
been heralded. The actor manager in- 
clines to overweight, and has a daily 
skirmish with his enemy. In New York 
the skirmish occurs in the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium. Mr. Miller took rooms 


near this gymnasium so to eliminate ~ 


the factor of distance from his goal. And 
he is more likely to be working in the 
gymnasium than resting at home. 
Usually it is a grave faced, silent man 
who admits you. Probably he is Eng- 
lish. No one knows. He never commits 
himself even so ‘ar. If the sphinx is out, 
Mr. Miller himself turns the knob, and 
his inseparable companion, Twister, 
standing beside him, gives cordial wel- 
come. Twister, Mr. Miller has often 


described as “the truest gentleman” he 4 


ever knew. He is as handsome and cor- 
rectly dip-backed, and bow-legged and 
broken-tailed an English bull, as one 
would meet in a week of sauntering on 
sunny days on the Avenue. He is silent, 
intelligent and affectionate, with a 
seriously wrinkled face that reflects 
anxieties of his own and his master’s, 
for he is astoundingly psychic, always 
knowing when something’s gone amiss 
as quickly as Mr, Miller, and showing 
his complete sympathy by flattening 
himself on his stomach, and looking 
with curiously bright eyes into those of 
the master. 


The New York Apartment 


HENRY MILLER is temporarily 
housed when in New York in long, high- 
ceiled rooms that were once designed 


for studios. It is an individual, an at- - | 


mospheric, bachelor sitting-room into 
which one is admitted. There are bache- 
lors and bachelors, neat bachelors and 
bachelor slovens. In the sitting-room of 
a careless bachelor there might have 
been ancient ashes in the brass trays, 
odors and fringe hanging about a worn 
smoking jacket, tossed across an ooze 
leather chair. Rugs and books and 
draperies and mirrors might have been 
dimmed with dust. But this bachelor 
apartment of Mr. Miller’s has no such 
marks of the carelessness of the male 
human unit. The high brass candle- 
sticks flashed from the mantle. The 
neutral hued portiéres and the dull, soft 
rugs were fresh from baths of air and 
sunshine. The books on the low, long 
shelves around three sides of the room 
had recently received the attentions of 
the feather duster. The walls were of 
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the fashionable gray paper, the vogue 
which proves that common sense may 
sometimes be a pacemaker for fashion. 
This sitting-room was a place of peace 
and pleasantness, and the colors helped 
so to make it. 

Here we chatted one day, of the in- 
fluences that had bent the boy actor in 
the way the actor manager is now un- 
alterably inclined, the ways of thorough- 
ness and high artistry. One of the in- 
fluences was apparent in the collection 
of old plays that fills a large part of the 
liberal book shelves. I have seen one 
or two larger collections of plays but 
never one so varied and of such human 
value. There is, for instance, a shabby 
copy of “Macbeth” which Henry Miller 
handles so reverently that you are pre- 
pared for what he tells you of it. Along 
the margins and over the text itself are 
scrawled big, irregular, yet painstaking 
characters. They are the annotations 
made by Sir Henry Irving in this copy 
of Macbeth from which he studied, and 
which to this disciple of his, has some- 
thing of the holiness of the cross. 


A Disciple of Irving 


“SIR HENRY IRVING was always 
my inspiration,” he said. “My parents 
brought me from London, where I was 
born, to Toronto, where my future was 
to be cradled. And it was while—rather 
more in the way than of any help, I 
am sure—I was helping my mother un- 
pack the last of the boxes, that I noticed 
an illustrated magazine which we had 
brought from home. Sitting astride the 
uncomfortable edge of the box, one leg 
sprawling in the box, the other impeding 
my mother and sisters on the floor, I 
read the article. It was an intimate view 
of the new star that had just arisen on 
the London stage. The article told of 
the harsh voice and angular person that 
were the slight shadows of his fame, but 
what enchained my interest was the 
story of the toilsome road he had 
traveled to his goal. That story of 
struggle, and the tribute paid to the 
fine manliness of his character in- 
spired me. 

““*Mother,’ I said, ‘I want to be such 
a man as that.’ My mother looked at the 
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magazine. ‘Why, that is the new actor 
everyone was talking about on the way 
over, Henry Irving,’ she said..In spite 
of my mother’s unbelieving, though in- 
dulgent smile, Henry Irving continued 
to be my inspiration, His memory is 
still my inspiration.” 


The Boy and His Ambition 


“T SCRAMBLED out of that box de- 
termined to become an actor. This idol 
of mine was an admirable reader, ac- 
cording to the article. That, I deter- 
mined to be. In one of the Toronto pa- 
pers I found an advertisement by an 
actor who would give elocution lessons. 
That evening I rapped determinedly up- 
on his door. He was teaching a class of 
middle aged preachers and lawyers. The 
sight of my long legs growing out of the 
bounds of my knickerbockers, of my 
hands large out of proportion to my 
body, and the expression in my face of 
a boy resolved upon his first pair of 
boots, amused him. The smile that 
came to the grim old face was like a 
sunbeam on a snow-covered landscape. 

“He looked back at the grave and 
reverend members of his class and 
smiled again. ‘I’m engaged this evening, 
my son. You’d better call when I’m not 
busy, say to-morrow night.’ I was there 
in the same outward aspect and inward 
eagerness as before. 

“He turned my energies into the 
channel of ‘The boy stood on the burn- 
ing deck.’ When we had extracted all 
the fervor possible out of those verses, 
I attacked Rienzi’s ‘Address to the 
Romans.’ Then I took a step upward to 
the soliloquy from ‘Hamlet.? C. W. 
Couldock was my friend. The influence 
of that friendship flavored with much 
study, for I was his pupil for four years, 
is one of the strongest forces in my life. 

“But I think always of Dion Bouci- 
cault as my teacher. He was one of the 
giants of those or any theatrical days. 
He knew more about the theatre than 
any man I ever knew. 


The Theatric Triangle 


“HE IT was who gave me this to think 
upon and found my future work upon: 
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““No matter what we have been 
hearing about greatness, of late, the art 
of acting does not lie in forgetting that 
you are playing to an audience. Always 
keep in mind that you speak around a 
triangle.’ 

“He meant that the person opposite 
whom one is playing, yourself and the 
audience, are the three points of a tri- 
angle. The truth flashes round around 
the path of that triangle. If it misses 
either of the three points, in other 
words, if all three do not do their work, 
your effects are lost. You have failed. 

“The most practical and valuable 
lessons in acting I received from Mr. 
Boucicault. Like most young actors, I 
was for a time in love with my own 
voice. It was at a rehearsal which he 
was conducting that Mr. Boucicault 
cured me of my infatuation. My stage 
wife had revealed her unfaithfulness. 
I folded my arms, looked down upon 
the shrinking creature, and, as I 
thought, read my lines of reproach with 
admirable effectiveness. Echo tells me 
that I vilely roared them. 

“Mr. Boucicault took up the part, re- 
marking. ‘Oh! I say, my son, I wouldn’t 
read it just that way. He’s a gentleman, 
so he wouldn’t make a row over even 
that.’ ” 

Mr. Miller illustrated the Boucicault 
dictum himself a second later. In the 
influences that develop the actor, the 
critic has a place. Mr. Miller is a foe 
to volatile criticism. He detests clowns 
in the clothes of critics, and he says so 
right heartily and boldly, from the foot- 
lights, or by tongue or pen in his office. 
In his north-wind mood and tense he 
roars mightily at them. But in this 
source of his south-wind humor he 
spoke but briefly and mildly. 

“No one in any art or profession can 
hope always to be praised,” he said. 
“The best that we can demand is that 
we be taken seriously and intelligently 
regarded. When that becomes the in- 
variable rule in this country, American 
drama will have reached a higher plane. 

“T think I was never more deeply im- 
pressed in my life than by the memoirs 
of a dramatic critic of Boston, Henry 
Clapp. He wrote: ‘When I was young, 
I wanted to hammer, hammer, hammer. 
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But now that I am old, I would en- 
courage, encourage, encourage.’ ” 


The Henry Miller Rubicon 


THIS first tea in the apartment two 
minutes from Fifth Avenue, was the 
time of the crossing of the Henry Miller 
Rubicon. He told me of it two years 
later, when he was bearing a car-ful of 
house-party guests back from his new 
country home at Sky Meadows, near 
Stamford, Conn. 

Then he had been leading man at the 
Empire, in support of some of the great 
American actresses, and subsequently as 
a star himself. He looked forward to 
what, I asked him and he had answered 
truthfully, that he did not know. Now 
he was an actor manager identified with 
a New York season success, with three 
stars under his management, and plans 
for other ambitious achievements. 

“It was that afternoon, or perhaps 
the next,” he said, “that I crossed my 
Rubicon. Several plans were floating 
about in my mind. I called on Mr. 
Charles Frohman to discuss them. He 
didn’t care for them. As I walked out of 
his office and made my way to the street 
I thought—The trouble with actors is 
that they don’t think. They let the man- 
agers do their thinking for them.’ I 
took stock of my possessions. I had 
health, something of a reputation, and 
eleven hundred dollars. What should I 
do with these? Wait upon the nod of 
a manager? No. 

“T went down street and had a look 
over the Princess Theatre. I concluded 
to lease it. I called up the Shuberts and 
they have since said that they didn’t 
doubt that I was carrying a draft for 
twenty thousand around in my pocket. 
I leased the Princess Theatre. Miss 
Anglin was interested in the play, ‘The 
Great Divide.’ We joined forces in it. 
Harry Woodruff needed a vehicle and 
I had an option on a play that fitted his 
personality and talents. I starred him in 
‘Brown of Harvard.’ Mme. Nazimova 
was beginning to attract favorable at- 
tention. I made a contract with her. 
“But one must remember that there are 
many conditions that go to make the 
success of a play. ‘The Great Divide’ 





















didn’t go well during the few weeks on 
the road before it came into New York. 
The reviews of it were not favorable. 
Its fate hung in the balance. But we 
came into New York at a time when 
we had no other plays of a weighty 
nature to combat. New York had had 
so much of the frivolous it was tired. 
Its appetite craved the serious. It was 
a good time of year, the best theatrical 
time. No actors of prominence in serious 
drama were in town. One must accept 
modestly a success, remembering the 
time of past failure and the probability 
of future failure.” 

This speech it will be well to recall 
when next we hear of “the egotism of 
the actor.” 


Sky Meadows Farm 


IT WAS five o’clock when we swung 
through the park and the big car plunged 
through the late June afternoon on its 
way to Sky Meadows Farm. It was two 
hours later and dusk when we finished 
that two mile climb over a stony road 
that earned for Sky Meadows Farm its 
name and its preéminence in height over 
all the surrounding homesteads for a 
radius of twenty miles about Stamford. 

A light shone over the hedges. It 
shone from the highest window of the 
house, built while the Revolutionary 
War was being fought and which has 
been but little changed. We turned in 
at a gate which some one had silently 
swung back. A door opened and a 
woman held a lamp high above her 
head. Twister came, writhing with joy, 
though rheumatism now modified his 
hospitable transports. Mr. Miller cleared 
the narrow threshold with a big stride 
and a smile. The woman servant who 
had opened the door led us all up the 
narrow staircase to our small-win- 
dowed, sloping-roofed, lavender-scented 
bed chambers. A quarter-hour later we 
sat about a round table by a fireplace 
where light cedar boughs crackled in 
fragrant flame—“to take off the chill of 
ridin,’ ” said the housekeeper. 

We talked by the cedar bough fire, 
telling ghost stories, and Al Canby, 
business manager for Mme. Nazimova, 
told of his fright wher in a dark cor- 
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ridor in the Palace Music Hall in 
London, he had met and foregathered 
unwillingly in the dark with a band of 
trained lions. 


The Rural Retreat 


EVERYONE rose early next day. 
There was invitation to early rising in 
the smell of growing things that floated 
in at the window. And our host was 
astir. He heard him talking of the de- 
fection of a graceless Jersey cow to the 
farmer who expressed the conviction 
that ‘she wasn’t worth her salt for milk, 
just for calves’ and heard him start for 
the stables to see for himself whether 
the sorrel had been hopelessly lamed. 
We were downstairs in time to see him 
start down one of the steepest hills in the 
world, to climb it before breakfast. He 
came back a half hour later, florid and 
breathless, Twister twisting amiably 
beside him, the dog’s face wrinkled 
more deeply than usual. His master ad- 
mitted that the dog “had heard things” 
on the way, certain expletives of protest 
against the avoirdupoisal need of such 
uphill rambles before breakfast. 

After breakfast we walked fifty yards 
to the rear of the gray Revolutionary 
house, stern and uncompromising of 
aspect as the Puritans who built it, and 
examined the site of the great house 
which is to be. It will be of stone and 
will be rugged and towered as a castle 
on the Rhine, wide-porched and great- 
windowed as any home on a southern 
plantation. 

There, as at the house of 1776, all 
his friends will always be welcome. 
“And no question is ever asked when I 
meet them at table except ‘by what train 
did you arrive?’” was his platform of 
hospitality. 


A Delightful Host 


AND everyone did as he pleased and 
was not “overmolested by hostly super- 
vision.” There is a small, square stone 
building half way down the slope of the 
hill. It had been built by the previous 
owner for a dairy. The present one pre- 
ferred to make of it a rehearsal room. 
“Where I can make all the noise I want 
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to without disturbing my neighbors,” he 
said. On another hillside was the be- 
. ginning of a golf links. In a cherry 
orchard, there were rustic seats. Fol- 
lowing a softly rippling invitation, we 
visited the source of it, a gay, threadlike 
little stream that tumbled daintily over 
the rocks and romped on its way toward 
the Sound. 

“Some fish!” said master of stream 
and hill sententiously. “But I’d rather 
produce a play than wait to catch one 
of them.” 

In this choice we were not at one with 
him, being lazier ; for an hour later when 
he galloped off for his reduction ride, 
we lolled by the brook, seeking the fish 
that were there but that were wary of 
strange, pale folk like us. 

Midday dinner, and naps in the small 
bed chambers or in hammocks under 
the trees, and tea at five, when summer 
neighbors came in, dusty from strolling 
or breathless from motoring, and chat- 
ted of simple things—simple things 
bounded by Long Island Sound stretch- 
ing bay-like five miles away, by the hills 
that were turning from green to silver 
in the long twilight, by the farmhouses 
that peered distantly through the trees, 
here and there, and the country homes 
of Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, and 
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Frederick Opper, the cartoonist, simple 
neighborhood talk of those to whom the 
summer seems unending. 


An Obiter Dictum 


WHEN we were in the big car and 
rushing back to the multiple activities 
of the city next day, and the aspect of 
the sunny host was fading and sharpen- 
ing into the Roman sternness of the 
actor manager with three companies and 
innumerable plans, Henry Miller spoke, 
not as a boy frolicking in the country, 
but as a man with much work to do: 

“Tt is the man who earns seventy- 
five toa hundred dollars a week and the 
woman who earns twenty-five to fifty, 
with whom we need to concern our- 
selves. The richer stratum doesn’t care 
much about the theatres. They have 
their country homes, their automobiles 
and their boats for playthings. But it is 
the salaried workers who are in the 
thick and dust and noise of the daily 
fight who care for the drama, because 
they make the drama. They support the 
theatre. They are the people I want to 
please, that I must please, and so must 
any other manager who wants to live. If 
he doesn’t he might, well—start a New 
Theatre.” 


As 
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IN THIS installment of his regular monthly department Mr. Jones introduces his old 
friend Gabby, who seems destined to appear quite frequently, dispensing his cheerful 
recklessness and slangy vocabulary with a lavish hand, 


E IS the World’s Champion Pana- 
cea for the blues, or, as the com- 
plaint is more generally known 

along Broadway, the pipp. Any time I 
feel the need of a little recreation, 
either physical or conversational, I look 
up Gabby. He is the original peddler of 
ancient wheezes. He tries out all his 
moss-grown joemillers on me. If I 
smile, then the rank and file of the pub- 
lic have a chance to convulse. 

Gabby has a very thinly disguised 
streak of self-esteem. He admits he 
knows considerably more about the the- 
atrical business than all the Frohmans, 


Klaw and Erlangers and Shuberts com- 
bined. But he is good company. 

Last evening I walked around to the 
club to which Gabby and I, and about 
a thousand others, belong. A fellow can 
always go to his club when he doesn’t 
have anything else to do. I found Gabby 
holding forth, oratorically, in the Little 
Amen Nook, along with a bunch of live 
wires. 

He was settling some knotty question 
of theatrical dates, as I entered. It 
seems the Man Who Owned The Show 
thought he had opened for his first pub- 
lic engagement, in 1900, at Bridgeport, 
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Connecticut. Gabby was equally positive 
that the Man Who Owned The Show 
didn’t know what he was talking about. 
He favored New Haven, same state, as 
the city that had been honored with the 
opening performance. A small bet of a 
club sandwich, offered by Gabby, was 
the stake to go to the winner. 


The Lavender Persimmon 


I DRAGGED Gabby away before the 
Man Who Owned the Show could lay 
violent hands upon him. As he followed 
me, unwillingly, I asked him: 

“What's ailing you? Are you going 
plumb daffy?”. 

“There’s nothing ailing me, and I’m 
not going daffy,” he retorted as he 
smoothed down his expansive waist- 
coat, and adjusted his tie. “Did you hear 
that fellow, Dewey, trying to tell me 
they opened ‘The Lavender Persimmon’ 
show in Bridgeport? What d’ye think 
of a guy that doesn’t know where his 
own show opened?” 

“T think you have your nerve with 
you, trying to tell a man his business. 
What do you care where it opened ?” 

We found ourselves on the sidewalk 
in front of the club. Gabby suggested 
that we take a trot around to the Hotel 
Doughnut, to see Reggie, the Coal 
Baron, who had just taken a new apart- 
ment there. 

The Hotel Doughnut is popularly 
designated as The Madhouse, because 
of the amount of noise and excitement 
to be found there at any hour of the 
day or night. 

So it happened that Gabby and I 
walked down the street and turned into 
Broadway, en route to the Hotel Dough- 
nut. A block or two up the line, we 
bumped into Robby. Robby, I must tell 
you, is a literary guy, who writes pieces 
for the papers. He has all the -surface 
indications of an undertaker, but he is 
human, as you'll find if you can bring 
yourself to forget the sad expression 
on his face. 

“Where are you two bound for?” 
was his salutation, as he stopped us. 

“Gabby is taking me around to see 
Reggie’s new flat,” I replied. 

“All right,” said Robby, “that suits 
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me. We'll make a three handed call. 
Where is the joint?” 

“The Hotel Doughnut, on Eighth 
Avenue, up by the car barns,” answered 
Gabby. 

Within a few minutes we three turned 
into Forty-ninth Street, but only after 
Gabby had first stopped to take a peep 
into Churchmountain’s Restaurant to 
see if there were any indications of a 
live meal ticket within. 

The Hotel Doughnut, I’ll have you 
know, first of all, is a mighty nifty look- 
ing rookery. It is one of those near- 
white affairs, built on a bet, about eight 
or nine stories tall, with a bunch of air- 
shafts that give it the appearance of be- 
ing a flock of separate houses, which 
stand near each other, but never speak. 


At the Hotel Doughnut 


THE grand entrance is in the style 
of Louis The Quince, all dolled up in 
gold and white, with tapestries on the 
walls, and a flock of imported Bulgarian 
footpads on the tiled floors. 

“Reggie’s a bit swell, living in a coop 
like this,” commented Gabby, as we 
walked softly across the luxuriant rugs. 

“That’s what you get for being 
brought up in a stable, Gabby,” was 
Robby’s pleasant comment. “If you 
think this is swell, you ought to take a 
day off, and go around with me to see 
some of the Havens of Rest occupied 
by the magazine writers I do business 
with.” 

“That’s different,” retorted Gabby, as 
we reached the elevator, and I pushed 
the button for the car. “This is pretty 
swell for a guy that works for his liv- 
ing at a regular business, like Reggie 
does. Magazine guys make all sorts of 
coin, and, besides, they have to put up 
a swell front, the same as artists, if 
they expect editors to cali on them.” 

By this time the car came down, and 
the three of us entered and were 
whizzed up to the seventh level. We ex- 
ited out onto a solid concrete floor with- 
out any rugs and with no fancy fres- 
coes or pictures on the yellow walls. 

Gabby turned to the auburn-haired 
elevator chap, and remarked, as he 
slammed the door: : 
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“Say, old brick-top, it looks as though 
the higher you go in this cliff dwelling, 
the less rugs you get.” 

“You’re right, pardner,” was Red’s 
cheery résponse from the fastness of 
his car, as it began to shoot upward to 
the still higher regions. “If you think 
this is bad, you ought to take a peek at 
the ninth floor.” 

“What’s the number of Reggie’s 
joint ?” I asked, as we stood in the hall, 
looking alternately up and down the 
three or four branching corridors that 
gave the place the appearance of a de- 
tention cell at headquarters. 

“Seven fifteen,” answered Gabby. 


Reggie’s Little Home 


WITH this suggestion we turned in- 
to the corridor nearest to us, and, by 
luck, found we were on the right road. 
As we passed one apartment, numbered 
711, we observed a card pinned ower the 
bell. Upon inspecting it, we found the 
card read: 


Do not ring this bell until 12 o’clock 
noon. 


“This must be the tent of some 
night watchman,” was Gabby’s com- 
ment. 

“I don’t think so,” sagely observed 
Robby. “I never knew a night watchman 
who sported the name of Lenore Bab- 
bette. Looks to me like the abiding 
place of some hard working lady of the 
chorus, who is compelled to live in this 
humble place.” 

Down at the very end of the hall, 
tucked away behind a dumb waiter, we 
discovered the number plate “715,” 
and, in a neat little frame of brass, a 
card, advising the world at large that 
Reginald O’Brien lived within. 

“Guess Reggie must have gotten a 
discount of five dollars a month on the 
rent for agreeing to live next door to 
the deaf and dumb elevator,” was the 
friendly suggestion of Gabby, as Robby 
stuck his first finger up against the elec- 
tric button and started the batteries to 
working. 

“Trust Reggie to get the lowest rate,” 
said Robby, as he released the button. 
“He invented discounts,” 
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We heard the tramp of muffled foot- 
steps, and then the door was opened. 
There stood old Reggie himself, in bed- 
room slippers, his manly form grace- 
fully draped in a green and white bath- 
robe of the vintage of 1895. 

“Greetings, Merry Boobs,” was the 
hail we got, and without more ceremony 
the three of us entered the sacred pre- 
cincts of Reggie’s new flat, with a sub- 
dued sense of being in the presence of 
great wealth and opulence. 

“Hang your junk on this chair,” in- 
vited Reggie, when he had steered us 
into the living-room. We accepted the 
invite and disposed of our truly-warn- 
ers and bennies without delay. 

“This is some dump,” was the com- 
ment of Gabby, as he started in formally 
to inspect the apartment. He disap- 
peared down the hall, and while Reggie 
was dilating upon the virtues of his new 
home, we heard an exclamation from 
one of the inner shrines. 


The Big Chief’s Boudoir 


“FOR the love of Mike, fellows, 
come in here and pipe the Big Chief’s 
boudoir.” 

No hanging back on ceremony for us. 
Out of the living-room we trooped, 
down the hall, and into the bedroom of 
The Payer of the Rent. 

Reggie certainly had the big sleeping 
lay-out tidied up in the best style of a 
Front Row Show Girl’s Inner Sanctum. 
Of course, as a matter of fact, I have 
never seen an Inner Sanctum of an F. R; 
S. G. But I have read the illustrated 
magazines. 

Photographs of every degree and de- 
scription of womanly charm were gen- 
erously plastered around the room. 
Robby was for our taking the pick, but 
the Coal Baron promptly and effectually 
vetoed the suggestion. He could not, 
however, prevent Gabby from dex- 
terously pinching a picture of a blonde 
haired person, the photograph bearing 
the inscription “To My Very Dear 
Friend, Reginald O’Brien, from Myrtle 
Magee.” 

No sooner had we gotten back to the 
living-room, after making an inspection 
of the kitchen-nit, or, as it is improperly 
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labeled in the prospectus issued by the 
real estate agents, the kitchenette, and 
had tested the folding refrigerator, with 
a capacity for one quart bottle of liquid, 
the collapsible gas stove, which you 
could hide in a hole in the wall, and the 
invisible plumbing, which is very mod- 
est and is not to be seen with the naked 
eye, than Gabby pipes the self-playing 
piano that stood off to one side of the 
room. 

“Lamp the orchestra,” he cried, as he 
made a bee-line for it. “Say, Reggie, on 
the level, I didn’t suspect you of having 
any music in your anthracite soul. Dash 
off something nifty, and we'll show you 
how a chorus ought to be sung.” 

Reggie went to the music lay-out, 
made some magic passes, flipped open 
a flock of trap doors, grabbed a roll of 
parchment, and in three winks of a tur- 
tle’s right eye, inserted the roll in the 
internal arrangement of the pom-pom. 
Then he began applying leg pressure on 
the bellows, while we sat back and lis- 
tened to the choir celestial. 


Opens a Can of Music 


WITH all due friendly regard for 
Reggie, and basing my observations on 
my own knowledge as a violinist of an 
experience extending over three quar- 
ters’ lessons, Reggie’s knowledge of mu- 
sic is not on a par with his appetite. 

It was so bad that Gabby was con- 
strained to remark, with his usual tact- 
ful reserve: 

“Nix, Reggie. Can the melody. If 
that’s the best sample you’ve got, we’ll 
take your word for the other three thou- 
sand pieces. Put the animated hand- 
organ to bed.” 

“The trouble with you ginks is you’ve 
no soul for music. What’s the matter 
with this?” Reggie went right ahead and 
inserted another roll. 

“There’s nothing the matter with it 
at all—the big trouble is with you. 
When you received your musical edu- 
cation, my ruddy mapped friend, they 
evidently figured on your going into 
vaudeville with a team of anvils. You 
know more about coal sizes than you do 
about tempos.” 

In the midst of this argument, the 
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party who inhabited the mouse-trap 
next door got busy. She evidently fig- 
ured there was no reason why we should 
have a monopoly on the sounding of the 
G string. So she started her self-play- 
ing piano to work in opposition, 

The walls between the two apart- 
ments had evidently been run up in a 
rush, on account of wet grounds. They 
were sad in their thinness. Reggie was 
dashing off a rip-snorting march, with 
plenty of loud pedal, while from the 
other side of the wall, came ‘unmistak- 
able evidence that Tannhiuser ran first 
in the tenant’s musical regard. 

“Who lives in the cave next to you?” 
demanded Gabby, holding his fingers 
in his ears, 

“T don’t know her name. I’ve only 
seen her once or twice, when she opened 
the door to take in the morning milk. 
She wears a red kimono, and is playing 
in one of the Broadway shows. She has 
brown hair and dark eyes.” 

“Well, for the love of Heaven, listen 
to the man,” exclaimed Gabby. “For a 
guy who earns his daily pork and beans 
writing thrilling statistics about coal 
consumption, you certainly have an 
eagle’s eye to have learned all that 
through a crack in the door. What were 
you doing? Standing watch, or doing 
sentinel duty ?” 

Reggie grinned amiably. 

“You can never tell. It pays to ob- 
serve.” 


A Riot of Melody 


ALL this time the Wagnerian stuff 
was being batted out with a steady per- 
sistence that argued well for the phys- 
ical endurance of Reggie’s neighbor. 

In the midst of some melody, in a key 
that was unrecognizable because of the 
way Reggie was playing it on his wash- 
ing-machine, the party who held the 
fort in the apartment above, being 
neighborly in his instincts, thought he 
would contribute to the general enter- 
tainment of mirth and melody. 

So, the first thing we knew, we got 
a very good idea that Gabriel was tun- 
ing up for the big, final call to head- 
quarters. Closer attention disclosed to 
our musical ears that what we took at 
first for Gabriel’s trumpet, was nothing 
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more or less than a badly mismanaged 
B flat cornet. It certainly was being 
shamefully treated by some one. 

Down through the well ventilated 
floor, came the dulcet notes of the B 
‘ flat. A combination of two pianos, 
pitched in different keys, and a B fiat 
cornet, is not, as I then and there dis- 
covered, the best possible orchestral 
effect possible to conceive. 

“Can the noise,” shouted Gabby. 
“This has an iron foundry beaten a 
couple of city blocks, You’ll have the 
whole house working in opposition in a 
minute.” 

Hardly were the words out of Gab- 
by’s mouth, when our merriment was 
added to by the despondent baying of a 
dog. No Mexican hairless specimen of 
canine beauty ever emitted such sounds 
as those. 

With the addition of the dog bari- 
tone to the general tumult, it would 
seem the worst had come. But no! The 
door-bell rang! Reggie, game to the 
core, was pumping away as if his very 
existence depended upon his proving 
supremacy in the musical endurance 
marathon. He nodded to me to open the 
door. 

Standing outside, and holding in 
leash a big, healthy specimen of the 
genus Boston Terrier, was “Doc,” the 
Prince of Broadway Boys and First Aid 
to the Downtrodden Show Girl. He 
spurned my invitation to enter. Good 
reason. The minute I opened the door, 
in bounced the dog, dragging “Doc” 
after him, and making me do a back 
Brodie on the hall carpet. I discovered 
that the dog bore the charming and eu- 
phonious name of “Muggins.” 


Muggins Mixes In 


ONCE inside, “Doc” quickly got the 
lay of the land, and then egged “Mug- 
gins” on. He declared that “Muggins” 
had the finest voice in the dog business. 
He certainly has the loudest. 

The din, by this time, was becoming 
something fierce. 

At the end of the rhapsody which 
Reggie was then slowing killing, our 
door bell again tinkled, and this time 
Robby answered it. Even Reggie in- 
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stinctively stopped, as we heard Robby’s 
voice inviting’ some one to enter. 

“More company!” exclaimed Reggie, 
delightedly. 

It was more company, with a venge- 
ance. Into the living room, about 
three steps in the lead of Robby, 
flounced a corking looking girlie. She 
had all the ear-marks of a champion 
spear-toter about her person, which was 
redolent of the sweet odor of sassafras 
root, or some other equally alluring 
perfume. 

A glance at the lady’s fair face indi- 
cated she was very “angru!” 

With her hands on her hips, thus, 
she spoke: 

“You gentlemen” (accent on the 
gentlemen) “will pardon me: I am tak- 
ing a singing lesson across the hall, and 
I haven’t been able to hear one note I’ve 
sung for the last half hour.” 

“That may be better luck than you 
think,” remarked Gabby. 

The Lady With the Temper was 
about to squelch Gabby, when the Lady 
of the Kimono, next door, evidently 
feeling the silence was becoming op- 
pressive, started forth on another good, 
solid selection, written mostly in the 
bass, with superlative pedal stunts to 
aid it. 

Kimono Kate at Bay 


OUR friend, the cornetist, with a su- 
preme disregard for the fitness of 
things, was finding it easy sailing to 
keep up with the piano, and the Lady 
With the Temper, advising us she would 
find some way in which to “shut them 
up,” flounced out of the apartment, and 
started to do a little light finger work 
on the bell next door. 

Kimono Kate answered her own bell, 
and we couldn’t help but overhear the 
conversation between the two feminines. 

Said the Lady With the Temper: 

“Madame, I will ask that you kindly 
be so good as to put a noise killer on 
the machine you are washing your 
clothes in.” 

Replied The Lady of the Kimono: 

“You’ve made a slight mistake. That 
is not a washing-machine. It is a double- 
action rock-crusher. Good-day !” 

Then Kimono Kate, true musician 
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that she is, refused to parley further. 
She slammed the door in Mademoiselle 
Temper’s face, and dashed back to her 
beloved half-notes. One must get some 
use out of a piano for which one is pay- 
ing six dollars a month rent, with an 
extra two beans a month for an ex- 
change of records. 

The cornetist upstairs had stuck to 
his guns right manfully throughout this 
digression. He had evidently, by acci- 
dent, probably, discovered a brand new 
note in the musical scale. Few mortals 
have ever heard it. 

Just as we thought the outside inter- 
ruptions had ceased, and Reggie was 
starting in on that famous prelude en- 
titled “Don’t Waste Your Punch on a 
Sponge, Because It Always Comes 
Back,” our sweetly chiming bell again 
started in. 

Reggie was visibly annoyed at the in- 
terruption. 

This time our caller was the Janitor. 


A Janitor on the Warpath 


HE DID not wait for an invitation 
to enter. By right of his position as Ex- 
alted Custodian of the Radiators, he 
stalked majestically into the living 
room, and coldly surveyed the assembled 
company. 

“What’s eating you fellers, anyway ?” 
he demanded. 

We one and all disclaimed having 
acted as an edible for anyone. 

“Well, the lady in 717, swears you’re 
using anvils and copper boilers. This 
aint no blacksmith’s shop. Why, she 
says she can’t hear her vocal teacher, 
who’s getting five bucks an hour for 
turning her into a female Caruso.” 

“Now, listen to reason,” said Gabby, 
offering the Janitor one of my cigars, 
which were on the table for general 
company consumption. “Reggie’s pay- 
ing rent for this bird cage, isn’t he?” 

The Janitor admitted Reggie was 
paying the rent. 

“And he has the right, according to 
the rules and by-laws of the Metropoli- 
tan Division of The United Hob Raisers 
Association, to play a piano, shoe a 
horse, shoot off a cannon, whistle, hum, 
snort, laugh, chuckle, cackle like a 
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chicken, and raise any sort of riot he 
may wish up to and including the min- 
ute of midnight. Am I right?” 

The Janitor, with a wink, admitted 
Gabby was right. 

“And it is now 10 p. m. I still have 
two hours to devote to sleep disturbing, 
haven’t I?” 

“You have,” replied the Janitor, bit- 
ing into a mince pie Reggie had brought 
in for dinner dessert. 

“Then, old top,” continued Gabby, 
“on your way! And don’t annoy us 
until twelve o'clock. But, if you’re really 
on the level, and want to do us a favor, 
slip upstairs, with a can of chloroform, 
and put a wad of cotton under the nose 
of that misguided individual who is 
tearing off the sour notes on the B flat 
cornet.” 

The Janitor first accepted the quarter 
Gabby slipped him, and then got right 
up on his royal janitorial ear. 

“The boob you’re referring to, is my 
eldest son, and he is the most promising 
young cornetist in this city. And what’s 
more,” went on Old Pal Janitor, “he 
wont stop until he’s good and ready. Do 
you get me?” 

And the Janitor stuck his whiskered 
chops right under Reggie’s nose, sniffed 
disdainfully, snapped his fingers, and 
then walked majestically down the hall, 
with a tread like that of a Bostock ele- 
phant after a hearty meal. 

It was the unanimous opinion of 
those present that we did “get”’ what the 
Janitor had said. The piano next door, 
had meanwhile ceased its agonized 
groaning, probably, as we then thought, 
due to physical exhaustion on the play- 
er’s part. But we little recked of her 
stamina. She had only been listening, 
with her ear glued up against the par- 
tition, to find out how we fared with 
Friend Janitor. 


A Final Furore 


Reggie was game to start another se- 
lection, to prove his lack of fear of the 
Janitor, but we begged him not to do 
anything rash, agreeing that he had 
clearly shown the proper dare-devil 
spirit, to say nothing of his versatility 
as a musician. 














He mistook our remarks, however, 
for modesty, and turned loose another 
bunch of discords on the wind-harp. 
And, as sure as you're sitting here, 
Kimono Kate did likewise. 

The Janitor, meanwhile, had gone 
straight upstairs, and instructed his 
youngest and most promising offspring, 
to put on as much added atmospheric 
pressure as his lung capacity would 
stand. The triumphant bleating of the 
B flat came down through the tissue 
floor with redoubled fury. 

We looked at each other helplessly. 
However, we did stick out the concert 
to a finish, after offering our sympathy 
to Reggie, when we discovered that 
Muggins had eaten his dress dickey, 
thereby making it impossible to attend 
the Meeting of the Erotic Society at 
the Waldorf, to be held the next night. 

After this dying effort, which did 
happily prove to be the final flare-up 
of the evening, Friend Door-bell got 
busy again. It was our much esteemed 
friend, the Janitor, once more. He en- 
tered in stony silence, the worst kind of 
silence what is, and announced his ulti- 
matum. 


Life in a Theatrical Hotel 


“GENTS, this is a decent, theatrical 
hotel. We can’t stand for no rough- 
house here. I don’t have nothing to say 
about your having a good time, but you 
guys can’t play that-harp any more, be- 
cause none of you has any musical 


taste. The rest ~ 
of our tenants ‘ens 
are all hard ~— 

: Se — ee 
working show r ~ oe 


girls, who are in 
some show, or 
expect to be in 
one some day. 
They have made 
a complaint that 
owing to the 
noise you’ve 
been making, 
they have been 
unable to hear 
the tele- 


over 
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phone, and, as a result, have missed 
a bunch of supper dates. This has made 
them sore, because they could have 
saved money by keeping the dates. So, 
you’ll have to cut out the concert.” 

And the Janitor then walked out. 

“In other words,” remarked Gabby, 
after the Janitor had left, “we will kind- 
ly leave, without any disorder, and 
watch our steps.” 

So we beat it. 

Before bidding Reggie good-night, I 
asked him: 

“Ts this the sort of a deal you always 
get?” 

He turned his full-moon grin upon 
me, and replied: 

“This is nothing. Come around some 
Tuesday when Kimono Kate gives a 
party. You’d think she was tearing 
down the house. But she stands in and 
can go the limit. As a general rule, it is 
as quiet as it was this evening. I like 
the place because I find I can work to 
much better advantage in such peaceful 
surroundings.” 

I didn’t know whether or not he was 
kidding me. I led Robby, Gabby, Doc’ 
and Muggins out into the cold hallway 
and we elevated down to the main floor. 
As we walked across the hall, allowing 
a little extra time for Gabby to sink 
his feet into the soft, velvety surfaces 
of the swell rugs from Bulgaria, Gabby . ' 
turned to me: 

“So this is what they call the Hotel 
Doughnut! Believe me, it sure is full of 
nuts. And, what’s more, from what the 
Janitor said, it 
takes a good 
healthy wad of 
dough to be per- 
mitted to get 
away with any- 
thing. Why, he 
never even no- 


ticed the two 
bits I slipped 
him. The Ho- 
tel Doughnut! 
Well! Well!” 
And with that 
we all ambled 


back to the club. 
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Love Stories 
of the Theatre « 


4f Charles W. Collins 


OF “BECKY” WELLS | 


No. VII—THE FOLLIES 


HE LOVES of famous actresses 

run a wide gamut of themes— 

from the sentimental to the tragic, 
from the ecstatic to the pathetic. In the 
life-stories of these dear, dead women 
there is only one phase of broad human 
appeal lacking, that of humor, a trait 
naturaiiy alien to the grand passion. But 
in the escapades of “Becky” Wells, a 
bizarre, moon-struck comedienne of the 
Georgian period, that element is to be 
found. Its mirth is a little grotesque, 
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perhaps, its laughter strained and high- 
pitched, close to the tears of sympathy ; 
but humor it remains. For Becky was 
the merriest, maddest eccentric that 
ever walked the borderland between 
cleverness and insanity. 

She was a very popular player in Lon- 
don at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Her success was intermittent, but 
her undoubted talent might have won 
enduring and respectful record if her 
own unbalanced exploits had not mud- 
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died her career into a tragi-comedy. As 
it is, her memory is chiefly preserved by 
her own amazing memoirs, as well as 
in the autobiographical accounts of 
James Bernard, a minor actor, and 
Frederick Reynolds, a minor play- 
wright of her time; and she is remem- 
bered not so much as an actress, as a 
crack-brained elf, whose adventures 
were almost too absurd to be true. 


Becky’s Theatrical Career 


PROFESSIONALLY, she was an 
expert in roles of the ingenue and comic 
simpleton type. Her greatest charac- 
ters were Becky Chadwallader in Sam- 
uel Foote’s “Author,” produced in 
1780, and Cowslip in O’Keefe’s “Agree- 
able Surprise,” staged in 1781. So com- 
pletely were these parts identified with 
her that the sobriquets of “Becky” and 
“Cowslip” followed her through life. 
She also appeared in such forgotten 
plays as Ticknell’s “The Camp,” Cole- 
man’s “The Jealous Wife,” David Gar- 
rick’s “The Irish Widow,” and Hoad- 
ley’s “The Suspicious Husband.” The 
loftier realms of the drama she invaded 
as Imogen in Shakespeare’s “Cymbe- 
line,” Lady Randolph in John Horne’s 
“Douglas,” and the name-part of 
Howe’s “Jane Shore,” with excellent 
effect. Incidentally, she was the original 
Cecilia Loftus, for her “imitations” 
were a staple attraction of the British 
stage as long as she flourished before 
the footlights. That record will sum- 
marize her histrionic career; now for 
her escapades. 


Returned with Thanks 


BECKY was born in 1759, her 
maiden and ungarnished name being 
Mary Davies. Her mother went on the 
stage to find a means of livelihood for 
their family, after the head of the house 
had made a sudden transition from 
humble toil to raving lunacy; and she 
followed the maternal example when 
very young. The girl played Juliet in 
the provinces when she was eighteen, 
and promptly married her Romeo, a 
fledgling actor named Wells. The be- 
stowal of his name was almost the only 
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husbandly duty which he fulfilled to- 
ward her, for soon after the wedding, 
according to her memoirs, he sent her 
back to her mother with this note: 


MapamM: As your daughter is too 
young and childish, I beg you will for 
the present take her again under your 
protection; and be assured I shall return 
to her soon, as I am now going a short 
journey, and remain yours, etc. 


Becky does not seem to have missed 
him in the slightest degree; he never 
returned to her, for he had eloped with 
‘one of her bridesmaids; but she went 
on her own way in single blessedness, 
and prospered accordingly. Portraits of 
her at that period show an engaging 
sprite of faéry beauty, blonde, laugh- 
ing, roguish-eyed, half simple and half 
shrewd of expression. James Bernard, 
who cast her for Becky Chadwallader 
in “Authors” merely because she was 
girlish and pretty, says that he dis- 
pelled her doubts concerning her ability 
to play the rdle by advising her to put 
her thumb in her mouth and look like 
her usual self. By this method, he as- 
sured her, she would completely realize 
the playwright’s ideal. She obeyed and 
scored a hit which soon took her out of 
the provinces and into London. 


Two of a Kind 


THE AMOURS of Becky began 
with Edward Topham, an officer in the 
Life Guards who had a happy knack of 
dashing off epilogues and prologues, 
and also had an established reputation 
for eccentricity. His clothes were al- 
ways at the opposite extreme from the 
reigning fashion; his poses were no- 
torious at all the clubs. Topham per- 
mitted his playwright friend, Freder- 
ick Reynolds, to clap him, a character 
ready made, into farce after farce; and 
he seemed to enjoy this advertisement 
of his foibles. - 

After he and Becky began to keep 
house, without any pretense at the pro- 
prieties, Topham founded a_ daily 
newspaper called The World. His edi- 
torial policy was revolutionary; he was 
the first of the yellow journalists. He 
reveled in scandals and impertinent 
gossip, served up in the elegancies of 
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his graceful style; he published a serial 
comic story which increased the circu- 
lation by 1,000 copies a day—flamboy- 
ant prosperity for a primitive Georgian 
paper; and he followed it with a pro- 
longed correspondence upon fistic affairs 
between the gladiators, Humphreys and 
Mendoza. Obviously, he was born too 
soon, this fellow Topham. 

Becky was his associate editor; she 
not only wrote for The World but also 
attended to its literary and business di- 
rection when he went into the country 
to recreate his overtaxed brain, as he 
frequently did. From his rural retreat 
he would write to her such notes as 
this: 

I hear with great pleasure that the 
numbers of The World, printed on Fri- 
day were 2,600. There’s credit for you, 
you old Pud—Take care of yourself, 
and when you have been quiet some time, 
take care of The World.—Simon can be 
of use, I see, and seems to have a knack 
of writing fashionable fiddle-faddle; in 
regard to which you may promise him, if 
he does well, he shall have the special 
privilege of mentioning himself. 


Becky Wells as a Newspaper Woman 


AT THE trial of Warren Hastings, 
before the House of Lords, Becky sat 
in the press gallery every day busily 
taking notes;-and before she went to 
the theatre in the evening she dictated 
a full report of the speeches and pro- 
ceedings to clerks in The World office. 
That was no small “assignment,” and 
journalists of to-day, if they had access 
to the musty old files of The World, 
would congratulate Becky’s shade up- 
on her skill in “covering” it. Another 
manifestation of her literary talent was 
collaboration with Topham upon a 
farce called “The Fool,” the best parts 
of which, he acknowledged like a gen- 
tleman, were of her invention. Mean- 
while her popularity with theatre-goers 
waxed mightily, in proof of which one 
Anthony Pasquin, a versifier of the pe- 
riod, may be quoted. He paid tribute 
to her in his “Children of Thespis,” as 
follows : 


Come hither, ye sculptors, and catch 
every grace ’ 

That Fate interwove in a heaven-formed 
face ; 
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For ’tis Wells, the resistless, that bursts 
on the sight, 

To wed infant rapture and strengthen 
delight. 

When she smiles, Youth and Valour 
their troubles resign; 

When she laughs she enslaves—for that 
laugh is divine. 


But with her success, Becky’s eccen- 
tricities began to develop amain, pos- 
sibly accelerated by her association with 
Topham. For instance, she suffered 
from a delusion that every man she 
met, or saw at a distance, fell in love 
with her out of hand. More than that, 
she was for having Topham challenge 
them all, and fight with them by the 
half-dozens, for daring to look upon 
her with eyes of languishing adoration. 


Cowslip and George 


Among her imaginary. victims was 
George ITI, and when that addle-pated 
monarch took a sea-voyage along the 
English coast, by medical advice, 
she pursued him loyally in a hired 
yacht. The king was pleased at 
first by this evidence of devotion; 
he would hang over the bulwark watch- 
ing Becky’s sail by the hour, nodding 
his paretic head solemnly and exclaim- 
ing: “Mrs. Wells—Wells—Wells ! Good 
Cowslip—fond of the water, eh?” 
Finally, however, he became bored and 
then alarmed, for Becky’s yacht hov- 
ered near his with such nagging 
persistence that he doubted wheth- 
er it were a delusion or reality. Ac- 
cording to James Bernard— 

Whenever his Majesty cast his eyes 
over the blue element, there was the 
bark of Becky, careering in pursuit of 
him; the infatuated woman reposing on 
the deck in all the languor and sump- 
tuousness of Cleopatra. The royal at- 
tendants now began to suspect her 
motives, and the king became so an- 
noyed at his eternal attendant that when- 
ever he espied a sail he eagerly enquired: 
“Tt’s not Wells, is it?” Or on perceiving 
the dreaded boat: “Charlotte, Charlotte, 
here’s Wells again!” 

In 1790 Becky was arrested for debt. 
She is careful to explain in her memoirs 
that this pecuniary difficulty resulted 
from her generostiy in lending an un- 
desirable brother-in-law money enough 
to educate him as a surgeon and send 











him to India; but whatever the cause, 
she was an almost constant fear of the 
bailiffs through the rest of her life. 


A Mad-Cap Elopement 


TOPHAM was not in London when 
she was apprehended, so she sent for 
his companion, Frederick Reynolds. 
That gentleman fulfilled his obligation 
of friendship toward Topham first by 
securing her release from prison and 
then by eloping with her. To escape her 
other creditors they went into hiding in 
remote farm-houses, and then, tiring of 
seclusion, they voyaged to France. Top- 
ham seems to have counted himself well 
rid of Becky, whose vagaries were be- 
coming too expensive, and to have held 
Reynolds, as his rescuer, in higher es- 
teem than ever. He made an arrange- 
ment with her creditors, however, 
which permitted her return to London, 
and politely notified Reynolds that he 
might bring his prize home. Having 
found France, then in the throes of 
revolution, no paradise, they did not 
delay in terminating their romantic ex- 
ile. Becky went back to the stage im- 
mediately ; but, as Reynolds deposes: 


Within a few months of our arrival in 
London, the wild and eccentric charac- 
ter of my fair fellow-traveler, which had 
lately been subdued by her pecuniary 
distresses, again broke forth with addi- 
tional violence. In a romantic spot in 
Sussex she formed an hermitage, and like 
Charles the Fifth or Madame de la Val- 
liére, she determined, in the full blaze 
of her power and beauty, to lead a life 
of seclusion. 


Her brief experiment as an anchor- 
ite was chiefly remarkable for a féte 
champétre, which she gave to satisfy 
the curiosity of the country-side before 
going into complete retirement. The 
“quality” of the county was invited to 
attend, in masquerade costumes, and 
Becky entertained them with a tour de 
force of her theatrical talents, singing, 
dancing, acting, and imitating. She be- 
came the toast of all the neighborhood 
squires; never was there a livelier or 
more popular hermit. Then she went 
back to the glitter of the London stage, 
and for a while she fluttered gaily on 
the crest of her fame. 
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Escapades and Eccentricities 


SUDDENLY, however, she startled 
Reynolds with the announcement that 
she had discovered she was mad, and 
made him accompany her to the sani- 
tarium of Dr. Willis in Lincolnshire. 
This was the physician who had treated 
George the Third’s tottering reason 
with some success, and though regarded 
as a quack by his colleagues he seems 
to have had excellent modern methods 
for handling neuropathic and _ psychi- 
atric cases. 

Becky lived in one of the farm- 
houses of Dr. Willis’s estate as a pa- 
tient for several months, visited occa- 
sionally by Reynolds; and then, at her 
insistence, he took her for another 
journey into the wilds. They went to a 
desolate district on the coast of Nor- 
folk, populated by smugglers. The in- 
habitants were in some doubt as to the 
character of these well-dressed stran- 
gers, and it was believed that they were 
either government spies or refugees 
from France. Becky decided to satisfy 
their curiosity in full measure; she an- 
nounced that she was Queen Marie An- 
toinette and that her companion was 
the Dauphin. The peasantry believed 
her devoutly, and Reynolds writes: 


I was much astonished to see the 
farmer, his wife, and all his dependents, 
and many of the neighboring peasantry, 
advance toward me, bowing and curtsey- 
ing with the most profound respect. 
Becky accompanied this grotesque and 
outlandish group; and to the increase of 
my amazement began with much serious- 
ness and theatrical gesture to address 
them in broken English. The surround- 
ing confusion was such that I could 
catch nothing except the frequently re- 
peated words, “Dauphin” and “Jacobin.” 
But not a syllable she uttered seemed to 
be lost upon her awestruck auditors, 
who continued to approach towards me 
with ever lower and more awkward 
obeisances; when the farmer, advancing 
before the others, motioned them to keep 
back, and then falling on his knees, he 
hastened to disburden his brain by ex- 
claiming in a voice of thunder: “Dang 
the Jacobites! Long live the Dolphin!” 


They held royal court for an evening, 
with hand-kissings and genuflections ; 
but when the manager of a small the- 
atre ten miles distant dashed up to im- 
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plore a “royal command” for a per- 
formance, they decided that the jest 
was becoming too notorious. That night 
Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin se- 
cretly abdicated and fled. 


In Fleet Street Prison 


HOW Becky separated from Rey- 
nolds is unknown; perhaps she was ar- 
rested for debt too often to suit his 
fancy; but at any rate, the affair died 
a natural death. One night, for old 
time’s sake, she went to see a perform- 
ance of his play, “How To Get Rich,” 
and as she rose to leave, after the final 
curtain, a man who had been sitting in 
the adjoining box courteously re- 
marked that he had refrained from in- 
terfering with her pleasure, but that 
he must now do his duty and escort her 
to the Fleet prison. In that grotesque 
and grim institution, whose humors and 
hideousness are perpetuated in the 


pages of Charles Dickens, she met her 
second matrimonial fate. 

Shortly after she had been placed in 
pawn there, Joseph Sumbel was added 


to its assemblage of characters. He was 
a young Oriental Hebrew whose father 
had.been prime minister to the Sultan 
of Morocco. He was rich, and his so- 
journ in the Fleet was not brought 
about by debt but by a contempt of 
court, in stubboraly refusing to settle 
with his brother over a disputed inher- 
itance. Sumbel entered the Fleet like 
an Eastern prince, attended by a gor- 
geous retinue of Moorish servants; and 
Becky, looking on from the gallery, 
was much impressed by the sight. Sum- 
bel’s eyes must have caught hers, as she 
stared in admiration, for within a few 
days she received an invitation to dine 
with him, suitably chaperoned, in his 
quarters. It was not long before he had 
proposed marriage and had been ac- 
cepted, provisionally; Becky informed 
him that since she did not know wheth- 
er her husband were living or dead, 
there might be some barrier to their 
union. They consulted lawyers, who 
were unable to find any trace of the 
missing Mr. Wells, and who advised 
that the only way in which to make the 
wedding legal was for Becky to es- 


pouse the religious faith of her be- 
trothed. This she did, and so the two 
strange beings were married in the 
Fleet. 


A Curious Wedding 


BECKY says that four rooms were 
illuminated for the occasion, that the 
ceremonies lasted for a week, and that 
the net cost of the nuptials was 500 
pounds. The Morning Post of October 
16, 1797 chronicled the event, in part, 
as follows: 


On Thursday evening last the mar- 
riage ceremony in the Jewish style was 
performed at the Fleet, uniting Mrs. 
Wells, late of Covent Garden Theatre, 
to Mr. Sumbel, a Moorish Jew, detained 
for debt in that prison. The bridegroom 
was richly dressed in white satin and a 
splendid turban with a white feather; the 
bride, who is now converted to a Jewess, 
was also attired in white satin, and her 
head dressed in an elegant style, with a 
large plume of white feathers. Mr. Sum- 
bel’s brother assisted at the ceremony, 
dressed in pink satin and a rich turban 
and feather. The apartments were bril- 
liantly illuminated with variegated lamps 
according to the custom of the groom's 
people. The rest of the company attended 
in their common habiliments. But with 
the exception of the guests, everything 
had the appearance of Eastern grandeur. 


That account must have been sub- 
stantially accurate, even though it has 
a flavor of the Arabian Nights, for Mr. 
Sumbel saw fit, ina letter to the edi- 
tor, to correct only the statement that 
he was imprisoned for debt instead of 
contempt of court. But Becky was ag- 
grieved by a suggestion in the article, 
omitted in the quotation, to the effect 
that her conversion was more a mat- 
ter of notoriety-seeking than of con- 
viction ; she wrote to the Morning Post 
in this vein: 


Sm: In your paper of Thursday last 
it was said, “Mrs, Wells was always an 
odd genius and her becoming a Jewess 
greatly gratifies her passion for eccen- 
tricity.” In answer to this, I beg_ the 
favor to insist in your paper that it 1s 
not any passion for eccentricity that has 
induced me to embrace the Israelitish 
religion—it is studying and examining, 
with great care and attention, the Old 
Testament, that has influenced my con- 
duct. Excuse me for giving you the trou- 

















ble, but I beg you will insert the follow- 
ing passage from that book: 

“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: In 
those days it shall come to pass that ten 
men shall take hold of all the languages 
of the nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of a Jew, saying, we will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is 
with you.”—Zachariah, ch. vii, verse 23. 

By giving the above a place you will 
much oblige, 

Your humble servant, 
Lean SuMBEL, (late Mary Wells). 


The Wife of an Oriental Plutocrat 


A FEW days after the wedding they 
were freed, for Becky persuaded her 
new husband to bend his stubborn neck 
and purge himself of his contempt by 
settling with his brother, to the tune of 
20,000 pounds, and to pay her own debts 
in addition. Then they took a house 
in Pall Mall and established themselves 
in almost regal state. She soon discov- 
ered, however, that being the wife of 
an Oriental plutocrat was no bed of 
roses. He displayed a furious jealousy, 
possibly with some cause, for Becky 
could never make her eyes behave. If 
she dared to look across the footlights 
into the audience at the theatre, he 
would knock her down as soon as they 
returned home, If a servant or trades- 
man even so much as touched her hand, 
he was promptly crushed to earth. He 
gave her costly jewels, but— 


Though the diamonds I wore, of im- 
mense value, were allowed me on state 
days and bonfire nights, on my return 
home they were taken from me (not in 
the most delicate manner) and com- 
mitted to the care of the iron chest. I 
was, on no pretense whatever, allowed 
to see them except in his presence; and 
as to money, I was never suffered to re- 
ceive even a shilling, in my pocket, for 
fear I should run away. 


Sumbel, in short, was madder than 
Becky; the man was really a raging 
lunatic, but being a little cracked herself, 
she did not notice it at first. His vio- 
lence was not limited to her, and pres- 
ently, fearing prosecution for an as- 
sault, he went into hiding in an obscure 
cottage. When this life became monot- 
Onous, she persuaded him to take a 
journey into Yorkshire; but traveling 
incognito, without his Moorish entour- 
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age and in English dress, irritated him 
extremely ; and his only consolation, she 
declares, was to don his eastern attire 
after they had found shelter for the 
night in some wayside tavern, and to 
sit cross-legged on the floor, while the 
landlord and servants stood at gaze, 
awe-stricken and speechless. 


Additional Absurdities 


THEY managed to get along togeth- 
er for a while, however ; and there was 
even an interval of perfect domestic 
peace when nothing happened to per- 
turb Becky except the flooring of a 
servant or two, now and then. But 
finally Sumbel tired of London and de- 
cided to return to Morocco. He spent 
20,000 pounds, Becky declares, in brass 
cannon as a gift to the sultan; bought 
expensive presents for other notables 
among the Moors; and rehearsed her 
carefully in the various ceremonies 
which she would have to go through 
with on her arival at Mogadore. 

Then, after all preparations had been 
made, she rebelled against expatriation. 
He tricked her into coming aboard the 
vessel which he had chartered, and 
would have sailed away with her, willy- 
nilly, if she had not discovered his plot 
in the nick of time and gone ashore in 
a tender. He abandoned the voyage, 
but occupied himself with threatening 
to kill her and then commit suicide. 
Once he fired a pistol at her as she lay 
in bed, upon which sh2 had him bound 
over to keep the peace and then de- 
serted him. Pleas for forgiveness, 
protestations of affection, and attempts 
to have her incarcerated in a madhouse 
all failed him, so he gave up in disgust 
and divorced her. His method of secur- 
ing a legal separation was peculiar; all 
that he did was to hand her a slip of 
paper upon which was written the first 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Deuteronomy : 


When a man hath taken a wife and 
married her, and it comes to pass that 
she hath no favor in his eyes because 
he hath found some uncleanness ‘in her, 
then let him write her a bill of divorce- 
ment and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. : 
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Exit the Fantastic Moor 


THE London newspapers com- 
mented upon this domestic disaster as 
follows: 


Mr. Sumbel, who about a year ago 
married Mrs. Wells, has lately stated in 
a public advertisement that Mrs. Wells 
is not his wife, and that he will not 
pay any debts she may contract. The 
grounds he gives. are, first: that the 
ceremony was not a legal Jewish mar- 
riage; secondly, that Mrs. Wells was 
not capable of becoming a Jewess, with- 
out which no marriage could take place; 
and thirdly, that she has broken the 
Sabbath and the Holy Feast, by running 
away from Mr. Sumbel in a post-chaise 
and eating forbidden fruit—namely, pork 
grtiskin and rabbits. 


Becky promptly wrote to the editors, 
defending herself against the more se- 
rious charges, declaring that she her- 
self would bring suit for divorce and 
maintenance because of Sumbel’s 


wicked and inhuman treatment of her; 
and concluding—“Mr. Sumbel himself 
eats pork, and even rabbits, which 
shocked Mrs. Sumbel much.” 

Then he refused to pay the rent on 


their house, declaring that she was re- 
sponsible for its lease. He was sued by 
the landlord and a verdict was rendered 
against him. But rather than settle the 
bill, he quickly drew all his money out 
of the London banks, secured a pass- 
port, and took ship to Denmark. Thus 
Sumbel passed out of Becky’s life; she 
disposes of him in this amusing para- 
graph: 

I have since learned from a gentleman 
that he went to ona in Denmark, 
where he built a large street at his own 
expense; and that for the last years of 
his life, his sole amusement was fishing; 
but the place where he enjoyed that 
amusement was rather singular. He had a 
very long room built for the purpose, 
in which was a large reservoir of water 
that contained fish of various descrip- 
tions; and he would sit whole days 
angling in it. If the fish did not bite 
quick enough to suit his Moorish temper, 
the water was let off, and they were 
beaten to death with a large stick. 


Becky began to go down hill after 
Sumbel’s disappearance, although her 
memoirs indicate that she endured the 
vicissitudes of her stormy destiny cheer- 
fully enough. Hers was a buoyant 


‘spirit, and the only deep grief of her 


life was over her separation from her 
three daughters, who were carefully 
raised by their illustrious father, Mr. 
Topham. She was devoted to these 
girls—who had ail of their mother’s 
beauty and charm—whenever she re- 
membered about them. Upon getting 
rid of Sumbel, she made a trip into the 
country to see them, but Topham, with 
all the virtue of the reformed rake, or- 
dered her away. 

Arrests for debt now became more 
frequent, and engagements fewer. Her 
memoirs, written with the collaboration 
of some hack, were published by sub- 
scription in 1811, but she had spent the 
proceeds before the edition came from 
the press. She had to appeal to the The- 
atrical Fund for relief, which was 
cheerfully granted. Then poor Becky 
dropped out of sight and London knew 
her no more as a public character. 


A Quaint Encounter 


TEN years later, James Bernard, re- 
turning from a long sojourn in Ameri- 
ca, met her near Westminster Bridge, 
London. He describes that strange en- 
counter as follows: 


Though old and faded, she was still 
buoyant and loquacious. A young, rough- 
looking male companion was with her, 
whom she instantly quitted to welcome 
me home. After about five minutes’ con- 
versation on past and present times, I 
begged not to keep her from her friend 
any longer. “Friend!” she replied, put- 
ting a construction on the word which 

by no means intended. “He's no 
friend! He’s my husband?!” It was now 
my turn to stare; and I inquired whether 
he was in the profession. She took him 
by the hand, and dancing up to me 
through the stream of coal-heavers, port- 
ers and men of business that were pass- 
ing, sang with great good-humor: 

“And haven’t you heard of the jolly 

young swaterman, 

That at Westminster bridge used to 

ply?” 

That glimpse of Becky, cheerful in 
adversity, is the last trace of her which 
posterity can find. Five years afterwards 
she was reported as dead. Doubtless 
she passed into the presence of the 
Great Prompter, after pitifully bun- 
gling the farce of life, in some sailor's 
lodging house, with a song on her lips. 
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THIS month Mr. Wolf, who stands at the head of the theatrical journalists of America, 
offers another sheaf of anecdotes of those people who make life what it is along The 


Gay White Way. 


ND it has come to this—Donald 

Brian, stagehand. 

The same Donald Brian, mind 
you, who waltzed the lovely Sonia 
out of her petulance and into matri- 
mony to the haunting strains of “The 
Merry Widow;” the same Donald 
Brian, who for the past two seasons 
has been wooing another lady in “The 
Dollar Princess;” the same Donald 
Brian who is the champion matinée 
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idol of them all, whose photograph 


adorns more chiffoniers than that of 
any other actor in America. And now 
a stagehand, that most slovenly, 
coarsest of all, theatrical mortals. 
Alas! 

As authority for so bold and im- 
probable a statement I confidently re- 
fer readers of the Chronicles to a let- 
ter, of which the following is an exact 


copy: 
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Parsons’ Theatre, Hartford, Ct., April 5, 11, 
Harry Parsons, Manager. 

Mr. Donald Brian, The Dollar Princess Co., 

Care Charles Frohman, Empire Theatre, New York City. 

Dear Sir, I take pleasure in handing you herewith my 
check for $1.20, being payment in full for your services as 
stagehand during the engagement of “The Dollar Princess” 
at my theatre. 

Despite the fact that your work was a trifle crude and 
that you waltz with a prima donna far better than you do 
with a set tree or a back drop, I am paying your wages at 
the regular Union rates. As a friend, however, I should 
advise you to stick to waltzing and singing as long as pos- 
sible and leave the handling of scenery and “props” to 
others, because I do not believe the latter is your forte, 

Very truly yours, 
Harry Parsons, 


The circumstances leading to this letter were these: 
The stage crew of Parsons’ Theatre in Hartford, having 
discovered that the management, after paying the in- 
ordinate rate of wage prescribed by Union “grips,” Union 
carpenters, Union “clearers,” Union musicians and 
Union billposters, was still able to show a small profit on 
the season, decided to increase their demands. When 
Mr. Parsons refused to yield to the new scale, the stage 
crew promptly declared a strike. 

That in itself might not have proven embarrassing, 
but through Union affiliation and sympathy the stage 
crews of every visiting attraction also were called out, 
thus leaving the management almost helpless to cope 
with the requirements of a production making any pre- 
tense of lavish scenic investiture, 

It was this state of affairs that confronted “The Dollar 
Princess” forces when they arrived im Hartford. With 
that attraction the scenery is such an important acces- 
sory that to attempt a performance without it would be 
ridiculous. In this emergency, when the business man- 
ager, the press-agent and a few of the actors were clus- 
tered about the empty stage with rueful faces, these 
words burst forth from one of the dressing-rooms: 

“I shall save you.” 

“And who are you?” inquired Mr. Parsons. 

“Hawkshaw, the de— I mean Donald Brian, the 
matinée idol.” 

And save him Mr. Brian did. With coat and collar off, 
sleeves rolled up and a pair of overalls borrowed from 
an old costume trunk, Mr. Brian on the spot reduced 
himself from leading man to “grip.” Other members of 
the company caught the contagion of his zeal, and in a 
few minutes the male members of “The Dollar Princess” 
cast were unloading the transfer trucks, lugging in 
trunks, “flats” and drops, and placing everything in its 
proper position. They worked ail the afternoon and until 
nearly seven o'clock in the evening, but when they ceased, 
the first-act set was in position, and the evening per- 
formance was saved. 
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Those in the orchestra chairs an hour later who saw 
Mr. Brian in faultless evening attire waltzing with the 
haughty Dollar Princess, were unaware that his slight 
limp had been caused by the dropping on his foot of a 
huge trunk, which, singlehanded, he had tried to carry 
to a dressing-room three flights up. 


THEY “FRISKED” WINCHELL SMITH 


SOME miscreant has relieved Winchell Smith of $180 
worth of royalties. The pecuniary loss does not disturb 
the playwright so much as the contusion which his pride 
suffered. 

When the thing happened Mr. Smith was journeying | 
from New York to Philadelphia—a misdemeanor in | 
itself. Once aboard the train, he had settled him- ; 
self back comfortably in a corner of the smoking 
compartment and opened a magazine. A stranger took 
the seat by his side. The newcomer looked as if he might 
have been the Dean of a college faculty or a superan- 
nuated clergyman. He wore his hair and his adjectives 
long, and there was about him the air of a scholar. The 
stranger insisted upon conversation. 

“IT have been in New York attending the performances 
of The New Theatre,” he began. 

“The obsequies, you mean,” replied Mr. Smith, for at 
first he resented the intrusion. 

“Obsequies, if you like,” said the other, “but surely the 
institution made for the highest ideals in the drama.” 

“Then you are a lover of the theatre?” inquired Mr. 
Smith. 

“I am a lover of the best in the drama, yet I do not 
insist that all the good plays belong to the Elizabethan. 
period. For instance, there is “The Fortune Hunter,’ a 
comedy to be sure, and one written in the vernacular 
of the day, yet it contains an uplift in its moral teach- 
ings and is altogether a wholesome, entertaining, most 
commendable work.” 

. “I wrote it,” declared Mr. Smith, proudly. 

The conversation at once became exceedingly pleasant 
to the playwright. He was convinced that the stranger 
was a discreet patron of the theatre, a man who under- 
Stood drama, one whose judgment of the qualities of a 
play was distinctly worth while. The elder man explained 
that he was a retired book publisher, that he had been 
making a tour of the world, giving particular heed to the 
current drama of all nations. 

“And I do not hesitate to tell you, young man, that in 
all the English-speaking world I have not encountered a 
play that ranks with ‘The Fortune Hunter.’” 

“Have a cigar,” said Mr. Smith. WLLiAmse 
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“I seldom smoke,” replied the stranger, “but you can 
do me a great favor if you will give me one of your 
cards.” 

Mr. Smith granted the request with alacrity. He drew 
from his inner coat pocket a little leather wallet which 
contained his currency and his visiting cards. He ex- 
tracted one of the latter. 

“Shall I autograph it?” he asked. 

“By all means,” replied the other. 

The train had reached Trenton. 

“I must leave you now,” said the stranger. “This is 
my station. I am spending a few days in Princeton with 
one of the professors. Remember, Mr. Smith, in your 
playwriting you will never make a mistake by teaching 
a principle and by keeping your dramas pure and whole- 
some. Good-by.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Smith reached for his wallet to 
pay the porter for a cigar he had ordered. It was gone. 

“Frisked, by thunder!” he exclaimed. 

By training Mr. Smith is a high-brow, but he is ac- 
quainted with Wilson Mizner and occasionally picks up 
expressions like the foregoing. 

“That old robber has pinched $180 of my money. I 
wouldn’t mind that so much, but now I believe that he 
never has seen ‘The Fortune Hunter.’” 


THE PASSING OF JENNIE JOYCE 


THE recent death of Jennie Joyce at a hospital in this 
City at the same time that May Yohe, mysteriously re- 
stored to Broadway, was announced on the bill at Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria, must have set a flood of recollections 
surging through the brains of the beaux of twenty years 
ago. 

Poor Jennie Joyce, at one time the toast of the town, 
was discovered critically ill in a Forty-eighth Street 
rooming-house. Not a vestige of the beauty that once had 
made her famous was left to her. At thirty-eight years 
of age she looked fifty, and her mode of life had so be- 
numbed her faculties that it is doubtful if she even re- 
called the period when oceans of champagne were drunk 
to her smiles each night in the old Cork Room of Koster 
& Bial’s. 

Prior to her final illness I had not seen Jennie Joyce 
for ten years; in fact, I was not sure that she still lived. 
On that occasion in 1900, I think that she presented the 
sorriest spectacle it has even been my misfortune to be- 
hold. The glory of Koster & Bial’s, at once the grandest 
and most notorious music hall in the western hemisphere, 
was waning. One Najib Hashim, a handsome Turk, had 
undertaken to bolster up its tottering fortunes. 
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Previously Jennie Joyce, married to Phil Daly, Jr., 
divorced, and again married, had passed into obscurity. 
Hashim learned her whereabouts and conceived the no- 
tion of reviving the glories of Koster & Bial’s by placing 
her on the bill and urging her admirers of former years 
to rally at the music hall, and in joyous reunion give her 
a welcome. The newspapers were full of the news of the 
engagement. The advertisements read, “Grand Jubilee to 
Jennie Joyce, the perfectly formed woman; all the Old 
Guard are invited.” 

Alas! The Old Guard either had gone the way of all 
Old Guards, or else they had discovered new charmers. 
Not a man of that celebrated old Cork Room coterie put 
in an appearance. Not a man sent flowers; not a man 
called at the stage door. 

Jennie Joyce came on the stage that night amid almost 
complete silence. A few ushers and a woman in an upper 
box applauded. That woman, herself an actress who had 
prospered and then sunk into the rut, was the only one 
of Jennie Joyce’s old friends to give her greeting, 

After the performance I had a long chat with the for- 
mer queen of the music hall. She had changed, of course. 
Her eyes were still beautiful, and she retained the fa- 
mous curves of her figure fairly well, yet there was about 
her the unmistakable signs of decay, of premature dis- 
solution. Paint, powder and hair-dyes had failed in their 
functions; the spirit of Jennie Joyce was crushed. 

“I should never have come back,” she said to me that 
evening. “I have made a terrible mistake. I was learning 
to forget, and now in my thoughts I must live the past 
all over again.” 

After that engagement Jennie Joyce disappeared. No 
one missed her; no one cared enough to inquire about 
her. The mention of her name meant nothing to the new 
generation of play-goers. And yet there was a time when 
the mere announcement of her appearance was sufficient 
to crowd the biggest music hall in New York with the 
prominent politicians, clubmen and gilded youth of gay- 
est Manhattan. 


MAY YOHE AGAIN 


AS FOR May Yohe, another famous beauty of her time, 
her resurrection by William Hammerstein scarcely can 
be accounted a triumph. Miss Yohe was on the coveted 
bill at the Victoria, to be sure, but she is not likely to 
be re-engaged. She, too, although of more recent noto- 
riety than Jennie Joyce, had disappeared from public 
view, and was heard of only recently when some one ac- 
cidentally encountered her on the Pacific Coast. An en- 
gagement in one of the cheaper vaudeville houses where 
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her name still retained a value followed, and eventually 
Hammerstein, who had not hesitated to resurrect “Car- 
mencita” years after that dashing sefiorita’s death, 
booked her for a single week. 

Her reappearance on the Broadway that once had 
hung eagerly on the four lonesome notes in her reluc- 
tant voice, and that had drunk in every detail of her mar- 
riage to Lord Francis Hope and her subsequent elope- 
ment with Captain Strong, caused not a ripple of interest, 
When May Yohe lost her beauty, she wrote her obituary 
notice so far as Times Square was concerned. 

I was with Lord Hope and Miss Yohe a few evenings 
before Captain Strong scandalized himself out of the 
army by eloping with her. Lord Hope generally was set 
down for a mere stage-door Johnnie, a silly English ass. 
He was far different from that, however, for he was a 
thorough gentleman, a rare good fellow and possessed of 
no end of kindly traits. His greatest indiscretion was 
Miss Yohe, and he loved her madly. 

He was about to go away on a hunting trip on the oc- 
casion I have mentioned, and his devotion to his wife 
was marked. Although the celebrated Hope Diamond 
had passed out of their possession, Miss Yohe was re- 
splendent in jewels, and manifested all the signs of pros- 
perity. 

A few evenings later I met Miss Yohe in company 
with Putnam Bradlee Strong. That he was infatuated 
was a self-evident fact which he made no effort to con- 
ceal. That Miss Yohe was pleased over his admiration 
also was obvious. It wasn’t long afterward that glaring 
headlines told of the Captain Strong-May Yohe esca- 
pade, Strong and his charmer went to Japan, where Miss 
Yohe’s jewels constituted the base of supplies. Their 
wanderings took them subsequently to Rio Janeiro, and 
little by little they drifted all over the world and eventu- 
ally into an estrangement. Lord Hope, meanwhile, ob- 
tained a divorce, and through succession became one of 
the richest peers in England. 

And now May Yohe has come back to the scenes of her 
triumph and her ruination., 


HARLAN SURPRISED “POP” HARRIS 


THE incident happened during a rehearsal at the Hud- 
son Theatre. The Folies Bergere, the latest thing in music 
halls, was not yet completed, and its company was using 
the Hudson for the warming-up process. As is usual in 
such cases, the theatre was cold, dark and gloomy. Two 
“bunch” lights which pointed the way for the scrub- 
women and one row of “borders” were the only illumina- 
tion in the house. 
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On the stage Sig. Cuti, the ballet master imported from 
London’s Alhambra, was coaching the coryphées in the 
big “Temptation” spectacle. At a piano in the aisle Mlle. 
Marthe Lenclud and Ethel Levey, both brought direct 
from Paris, were learning a duet. In the foyer Nettie 
Lee, known in vaudeville as one of the Three Lucifers, 
was practicing high kicks and feats of contortion. I stood 
near by with William (“Pop”) Harris, lessee of dozens of 
theatres and one of the mainstays of the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, discussing the general outlook. 

Enter Otis Harlan just as Miss Lee started one foot 
toward the ceiling, deftly caught it with her hand over 
her shoulder and whirled round on the free foot. 

“There’s something you can’t do, Otie,” remarked Mr. 
Harris, pointing to the dancer. 

Just then Miss Lee performed a handspring. 

“And there’s another,” continued Mr, Harris, banter- 
ingly. 

Now, Mr. Harlan, excellent chap and jovial comedian 
that he is, bears no resemblance to an acrobat. He is—let 
us say, plump, built on the colonial style of architecture. 
He is also—well, not so young as he used to be. 

“Bet you I can,” he retorted. , 

“You’re on for a hundred,” promptly answered Mr. 
Harris. 

“It’s a mean advantage to take of an old gentleman,” 
declared Harlan, “but I intend to win that money. Your 
bet of a hundred goes.” 

He forthwith removed his hat, coat and waistcoat. I 
was nominated stakeholder, Miss Lee, referee. Harlan 
ran the length of the foyer, dived straight for the floor, 
alighted on his hands and over he went. The impact shat- 
tered the ceiling and the resolution of Sig. Cuti not to 
use profanity in front of his charges. Miss Lee declared 
that the comedian had won. Harlan gathered in the hun- 
dred, and Mr. Harris made straight for Joseph Brooks’ 
office to recoup his loss at pinochle. 


WHEN HARLAN WAS A MAGNATE 


THE return of Harlan to Broadway recalls the period 
a few years ago when he loitered for a while in the 
managerial division. He had accumulated a snug bank ac- 
count by dint of his long service with the late Charles 
H. Hoyt and others, and he longed to watch it grow 
_ he strutted “in front” of the house and gave or- 

ers, 

With Frank McKee, Julian Mitchell and this same 
William Harris he formed a partnership that was to ex- 
ploit a musical play, called “Alice and the Eight Prin- 
cesses.” The investment amounted to $15,000 each. 
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Mitchell was appointed the stage director and given a 
contract wherein it was stipulated that the selection of 
the cast should rest exclusively with him. 

To the amazement of the other partners, when Mitchell 
announced the cast, the name of Bessie Clayton, his — 
wife, was found opposite that of Alice. Miss Clayton had 
attained great fame as a dancer, but that she aspired to 
the glories of acting or singing never had been disclosed. 
In other words, except as a performer on her toes, her 
ability was unknown, and Messrs, Harlan, McKee and 
Harris were considerably crestfallen over the selection. 
Mitchell assured them that she would fill the part satis- 
factorily, and no alternative was left to them. 

After the usual routine of rehearsals, “Alice and the 
Eight Princesses” moved to Chicago for its premiére. 
But the Eight Princesses were played by as many state- 
ly, haughty show-girls, to whom work end responsibility 
meant nothing. The production finally was launched, with 
but seven Princesses in the line-up. One had become in- 
volved matrimonially at the last moment and flitted 
away on a honeymoon. The second performance found 
only six Princesses on the stage. The missing member 
had tired of Chicago and taken the afternoon train for 
New York. . 

Two new Princesses were added to the company, yet 
at the third performance but six put in an appearance. 
The absentees had gone on a motoring trip and failed to 
remember the theatre. And so the engagement of “Alice 
and the Eight Princesses,” with its numerical paradox, 
continued. At no time was the full quota of show-girls 
on hand. One performance saw only four at the rise of 
the curtain. The partners held a conference. 

“We'll have to change the name of this play,” blurted 
McKee. “It’s absurd to advertise eight Princesses and 
then present only two pair at the show-down.” 

“I’m for that,” chipped in Harlan. “We’re never going 
to get eight dames with the requisite looks who will al- 
ways be on the job.” 

The following day “Alice and the Eight Princesses” 
was no more. In its place was “Wonderland.” 

But the managerial troubles had not ended. Miss 
Clayton had not realized her fond husband’s advance 
notices. The retirement of Miss Clayton and the substi- 
tution of another seemed essential to the play’s success. 
But who was to carry the decision to Mitchell, still bliss- 
fully blind to his wife’s failure? McKee and Harris with- 
drew into a corner and entered into a whispered con- 
versation. 

“We have decided, Otis,” they announced a moment 
later, “to award you the honor. You will notify Mitchell 
that Miss Clayton wont do and that he must fire her.” 
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“But she is that guy’s wife,” protested Harlan. “What 
do you think he will do to me?” 

Nevertheless, Harlan yielded to the majority, insured 
his life and set out upon the hazardous task. Now, the 
recital of anything to Mitchell is a Herculean labor, be- 
cause of his unfortunate deafness. To attempt to pour 
into his ear unpleasant news was little short of suicidal. 
Harlan longed for a ten-acre lot in which to perform the 
terrible deed. He did manage to entice Mitchell away 
from the theatre and into a dark alley before shouting 
the dire tidings. 

Harlan never would relate the details of the encounter. 
He returned to his hotel two hours later, his coat over 
his arm, his collar wilted and great beads of perspira- 
tion standing out on his face. He passed McKee and Har- 
ris, who were waiting for him, without speaking. 

“Hey, where are you going?” demanded McKee. 

“Going, going?” repeated Harlan. “I’m going straight 
back to New York and be an actor again. This manager 
business is too bellicose for me.” 
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3 DIPPEL PREPARES FOR PROFANITY 


IT WAS the day of the first performance of Jean 
Nougues’ new French opera, “Quo Vadis?” at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Present at the morning rehearsal 
were several of the miliionaire directors and their wives, 
the critics and Andreas Dippel, general manager of the 
organization. 

The rehearsal was not proceeding smoothly. The sing- 
ers appeared uneasy and the stage-hands encountered 
many difficulties in arranging the heavy sets of scenery 
with which the spectacular production abounds. Finally 
Mr. Dippel, who had betrayed signs of impatience, arose 
and ran back on the stage. 

There was the sound of angry voices and sharp, stac- 

. a cato commands. Next two stage-hands appeared in the 
: = Stalls, carrying a coil of rope. About half way back in 
2 the body of the house they stretched the rope across the 
: | auditorium. Then they bade the onlookers to take seats 
a in the rear of this divisional line. 
; | Everybody wondered at the strange proceeding. Ten 
: a minutes elapsed before the rehearsal was resumed. Mean- 
: . 3 while, stage-hands moved swiftly and surely back of the 
— footlights, setting into position the scenery. Mr. Dippel 
- emerged, all smiles. 
“You may now resume your original seats,” he said. 
One of the newspaper men could no longer curb his 
curiosity. 
~-“Would you mind telling me,” he asked, “why you 
roped us off back there?” 
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“Sh-h-h,” whispered Mr. Dippel. “Because I wanted 
to swear at the stage-hands, and didn’t wish any of the 
ladies to hear me.” 


LILLIAN RUSSELL’S INQUISITIVE MAID 


THROUGHOUT her recent Southern tour Lillian 
Russell traveled in a private car. One day when the car 
was passing through Georgia, Miss Russell observed that 
her colored maid, Rosie, was gazing fixedly through the 
window, mile after mile. Miss Russell endeavored to fol- 
low the maid’s glance in order to discover the object of 
this rapt attention, but she could discern nothing more 
unusual in the scenery than a succession of signs adver- 
tising a well known brand of smoking tobacco. 

Rosie maintained her vigilance for fully two hours be- 
fore she looked up and said: 

“Miss Russell, jes’ where’bouts round here did dat fa- 
mous battle of Bull Durham take place?” 


CHEESE DEFEATS VERA COURTENAY 


THERE arrived in New York the other day Vera 
Courtenay, formerly one of the most charming members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but more recently 
engaged in grand opera abroad. Miss Courtenay had 
hoped to disembark laden with cheese. She did not. 
There’s a reason. 

Miss Courtenay is the possessor of a most comfortable 
apartment in New York where occasionally a number of 
her musical friends congregate to partake of a “Dutch 
Supper.” She had them in mind when she decided to 
bring back from her foreign tour rare specimens of the 
cheese limburger. 

In Antwerp, she had been advised, was to be found the 
richest and ripest limburger cheese, and, following di- 
rections, she purchased three bricks of the highly recom- 
mended delicacy on her way to the pier of the Red Star 
Line. They were encased in tinfoil and wrapping paper 
and duly delivered to her stateroom, 
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Needless to remark that limburger cheese has an odor 
as well as a flavor. Needless to remark also that lovers 
of it are oblivious to its unpleasant qualities, Innocently 
enough, therefore, Miss Courtenay deposited it in the 
tiny cupboard of her room, The good ship had been two 
days at sea when the chief steward called on the singer. 
He explained that her neighbors had complained of 
strange odors in the vicinity of her stateroom, and that 
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he had come to inquire into their source. Miss Courtenay 
was mystified and invited the closest investigation. Upon | 
-_ entering the room the steward sniffed and said “Ah!” 
“. “Have you spilled anything in here?” he asked. 
. 3 “Only a few top notes,” replied Miss Courtenay. 

“They could hardly be as bad as all this,” replied the 
steward in an awkward attempt at gallantry. 

By following his nose he was soon on the track of the 
offending limburger. He pulled it triumphantly from its 
resting place. 

“This is the rascal,” he declared. 

“But that cheese is fragrant,” protested Miss Courte- 


t iil 
“Madame, you are color blind,” replied the steward | tes il i 


je 


nay. 
coldly. 


After a long argument Miss Courtemay promised to 

throw the cheese overboard. 

“We never could pass quarantine with that stuff | 

aboard,” explained the steward. 
| 


ogo 





Yet Miss Courtenay was loth to part with the coveted 
delicacy, and she compromised with her conscience by 
suspending it from the porthole that served as a window 
to her room. Now, that porthole was directly under- 
neath the promenade deck. 

Ef An hour afterwards an old lady, snugly curled up in 
5 | her steamer chair, hailed a deck steward. 
“My good man,” she said, “something has gone wrong | 
with this side of the ship. Have we stirred up anything?” | 
“No, ma’am,” replied the steward. 
“Look over the side and see if you don’t find a dead 
whale or a decaying porpoise fastened to the keel,” con- 
tinued the old lady. 


Other passengers occupying adjoining chairs com- } 
plained. A salesman for a linen firm who had assumed . 
| wide knowledge in nautical matters declared that the | \t 
| Trade Winds were responsible for the strange odor. A 
: clergyman on board placed the blame on the Gulf Stream. 

Another investigation followed, and again Miss Courte- f 
nay’s shame found her out. This time the First Officer | 
took charge and personally superintended the drowning | 
of the cheese, 
_ Miss Courtenay no longer believes that there is any 
justice on the high seas. 
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by LLOYD KENYON JONES 


A SHORT STORY OF AERIAL VAUDEVILLE 


sat in their bachelor apartments on 

Thirty-seventh Street, “if you and I 
could only fly—and be sure to get down 
without being pulverized, I think we'd 
soon solve these nasty problems of low 
finance.” 

“Tf I could fly, Spider,” Jerry Monroe 
returned, with a sad grimace distorting 
his features, “I’d begin this minute and 
my name around these corners would 
be known no more.” 

The young men looked into the sput- 
tering fire in the grate and nodded in 
unison. Every week-end had found them 


ep said Spider Kelley, as they 


in the same condition, which, as Kelly 
described, was “something worse than 
the fourth dimension—the art of de- 
ducting zero from nothing and still 
having a balance.” 

At the Olympic, Spider Kelley was 
billed as “Royal St. Hubert, the French 
Aviator’—and his pal in sorrows was 
known as “Horace Von Sponburg, the 
Man-Bird of Brussels.” Their skit was 
entitled, “Some Ski-Hi Pastime.” | 

Every afternoon and every evening, 
they appeared in the same little sketch— 
for which the public seemed to care 
less in inverse ratio as the time became 
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greater—considering, perhaps, that their 
painted canvas airship was becoming 
ancient. For two seasons they had been 
skidded about on the runners of a sluing 
Fate, in the mire of a great city’s vaude- 
ville houses. 

“Last year, Jerry,” was Spider’s dole- 
ful comment, as he shook his brown 
forelock reflectively, “we were going to 
get out on a circuit. That was the time 
you fell in love with the little confidence 
lady who flimflammed you to pancake 
batter and made you a charity patient 
of mine.” 

“And the reason we didn’t get away 
the season before, you long, hungry 
excuse,” Jerry responded with consider- 
able vigor, “was because you had a sys- 
tem of beating the races—and you played 
it.” 

Kelley ignored this serious reflection 
on his inventive genius and his face 
lighted as an old thought began to play 
tag around his convolutions. 

“Jerry,” he said at length, “they can’t 
cut us down much more. We pulled a 
hundred aces from the box-office the 
first three months as our weekly stipend. 
Then we fell into evil days and poorer 
houses and they sent our salary to the 
barber shop and it’s shaved under the 
skin right now—and always will be.” 

“And fast night—Saturday—Spider,” 
replied Jerry, “we got our two weeks’ 
notice, and twenty little iron men. There 
isn’t a vaudeville house in Chicago that 
will even tolerate us again—and Spider, 
we've got to live.” 

“That’s precisely where my scheme 
comes in,” was Kelley’s response, “and 
if you have the same degree of nerve I 
possess, we'll be lending money to the 
First National by next winter. Now 
—no sarcastic, comments, Jerry—but 
listen to this: I am going to quit that 
— ship and become a real aviator, 
an i ae 

“Enough!” cried Jerry. “And then 
enough! Why, boy, we'll never fly high 
again, literally or figuratively.” 

“I have an idea, one that will oper- 
ate,” Spider began, with the light of 
meditation showing in his eyes. “And it’s 
up to you to listen or go to work. I can 
invent an airship that will fly—that wont 
turn turtle—that will bring home the 
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bacon faster than we could possibly fry 
the fat out of it.” 

Jerry moistened his lips, preparatory 
to framing the right sort of answer, but 
Kelley continued. 

“All we need is the air-ship—any 
old monoplane or biplane and a few 
hundred dollars.” 

“There you go, Spider—a few hun- 
dred dollars! Why, if we had a few hun- 
dred dollars, the first thing we'd do 
would be to order three bottles of grape, 
eat, drink and be merry, and then rig up 
a new sketch !”’ 

But Kelley further persisted in ignor- 
ing his pal’s forlorn views. 

“Furthermore, I have the plan that 
will get the few hundred. Now, Jerry, 
for heaven’s sweet sake, listen—because 
herein lies our salvation. Out over this 
broad land of ours are many aspiring, 
youthful gentlemen in the bucolic places 
who would like to parade the boards. 
They are soul-hungry for the footlights 
—and there’s our first and original 
stake. A classified ad. will bring ’em in. 
Failing in the airship business, we can 
return to this other lucrative field with 
impunity and pull down as many scads 
as reasonable entertainment would de- 
mand. So if you are game—half as 
game as you pretend to be in that 
phoney air-boat of ours at the Olympic 
when we sing ‘Up Among the Beautiful 
Stars,’ we'll succeed.” 

During this discourse on the part of 
Spider Kelley, Jerry Monroe sat count- 
ing his loose change—and all his change 
being of the loose variety, the task was 
simply one of repetition. The total was 
exactly one dollar and twenty-seven 
cents. 

Having satisfied himself that no wild 
flights of fancy on the part of his com- 
panion in distress could filch from his 
pocket anything of great value, he lis- 
tened; the plot of redemption soon 
shaped itself into realistic proportions 
and the frown on Jerry’s face trans- 
formed itself into a wreath of smiles. 
He slapped Kelley on the back in a more 
friendly manner than he had evinced 
for a month. 

Had the audience at the Olympic that 
afternoon understood the cause of the - 
glee that made the skit of the Aviators 
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so refreshing, there would have been 
very few plaudits—but remaining in 
gross ignorance, the assembled multi- 
tude was demonstrative, and the mana- 
ger was so well pleased that he offered 
to extend the time a whole week. Spider 
and Jerry looked witheringly at him, 
shrugged their shoulders and hurried 
out. 

During the balance of the week, their 
good spirits never wavered—and the 
ten-line, six-point comments that ap- 
peared in a secluded portion of the 
critics’ pages no longer classed them 
among, “and also a number of other 
good acts.” 

The landlady who presided over the 
residential destinies of the almost-thes- 
pians in the back street, was disturbed 
unduly the following Sunday morning 
by the stentorian tones that were being 
emitted from the apartment of Spider 
and Jerry. It was a hollow, bellowing 
voice she heard—filled with foot-wide 
flaws, breathy pauses, and then punctu- 
ated with unseemly cheering—the latter 
unquestionably belonging to the tenants 
who had always been two or three laps 
behind in their financial obligations. 

“Tf they think they can add drunken 
revelry to their general undesirability,” 
she snapped, “they are mistaken.” 
Forthwith she hastened to the room to 
deliver her latest ultimatum. 

Anticipating this intrusion, Spider 
opened the door with the first squeak on 
the stairs and met the bellicose dame 
in the hall. 

Before she could voice her raging 
sentiments, Kelley had slipped a ten- 
dollar bill into her hand and said has- 
tily—‘““Now, Mrs. Cotton, just leave us 
alone; it’s a country cousin of Jerry’s 
—and besides, we wish you a very Mer- 
ry Christmas!” 

She glanced at the bank note, held it 
to the light, assured herself it was not 
counterfeit, and then looked at Kelley 
in withering scorn. 

“Merry nothing—why, you idiot, to- 
day’s the first of May!” 

“Just so—just so,” Spider agreed, 
waving her back, and still smiling— 
leaving the dazed madam looking after 
him askance as he faded from sight 
through the doorway. 


“Now,” Jerry was saying, “as I told 
you, Mr.—Mr. Sadler—Mr. Eph. Sad- 
ler, I  believe—my partner and I 
wouldn’t think of selling this sketch for 
anything, but we have such a liberal - 
offer from Mr. Cohan, we have decided 
to pass up the smaller stipend of eight 
hundred a week here—and accept the 
three thousand a week he offers us.” 

The young man gulped—and his pale 
blue eyes nearly bulged from their 
sockets. 

“But—but,” he stammered, “do you 
think I'll do? You see, Hank Stevens 
told me that if it looked right and was 
sure-enough, he’d put in half and join 
me. Hank js even better than I be. Why, 
last New Years our home dramatic club 
give “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room’ in the 
town hall, and when Hank comes strid- 
in’ out and says, ‘Ah, ha, Jack Dalton, 
you’ve killed your fawther,’ it brought 
tears to all our eyes. My part was Jack 
—and it was that natural, I actually 
broke right down there before them all.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Kelley, holding a 
kerchief to his face to smother a gurgle 
—‘“‘ah, what touching talent!” 

“Oh—you'll do all right,” was Mon- 
roe’s reassuring reply. “Only—I was 
thinking maybe this was too light a part 
for you. But then maybe you and your 
friend would better take this work on 
first, get-—well, a larger and better stage 
presence—and go in for the legitimate 
after—eh ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” responded Sadler, 
“this will be quite all right for us to 
begin with—and by the time they build 
their new opery house in Husted’s 
Corners, we'll probably give a benefit 
performance for some charity to open 
wt.” 

“Yes, I’d do that,” assented Kelley. 
“Tn fact; I’m sure it would be fine. We 
always pull off benefits for something 
or other when we get that flush with 
money we are ashamed to buy any more 
bonds over at the trust company. It’s a 
nice spirit—one always approved by 
Miss Adams, Mr. Drew and our other 
friends.” , 

The rural aspirant for honors shifted 
stiffly from one foot to the other, 
brought his big, red, work-worn hands 
into an attitude simulating abundant re- 
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pose and asked, nonchalantly : “Will you 
introduce me to some of them big play- 
actors to-day? You see, I told my sister 
Gertie that if this here came out all 
right, I’d probably get her a part with 
Miss Friganza. Gertie’s that full of 
talent that she’s the talk ot our school 
district. You should hear her speak, 
‘Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night,’ and 
imitations—land! she’s a reg’lar take- 
off. Now—in that death scene of Little 
Eva in Uncle Tom’s—” 

“Oh, I’m satisfied Gertrude would be 
a scream in ten days,” replied Spider, 
leaning suspiciously toward the door as 
though he anticipated another onslaught 
from Mrs. Cotton. 

“If we didn’t have an appointment 
with Mr. Otis Skinner at four, we'd 
take you over to meet all of ’em—but 
that little matter can be arranged when 
you come back. No doubt, several of 
them will volunteer to play in your bene- 
fit back home—that is, when you're 
ready to pull it off.” 

Mr. Sadler again shifted his heavy 
feet, and fearing another recitation of 
the greatness of the home talent circle, 
Spider proceeded to close negotiations 
hurriedly. 

“How much money did you bring 
with you?” asked Kelley, as he rubbed 
his palms together. 

“Only eight hundred dollars!” 
moaned the visitor, “but I can catch a 
train back home this afternoon and 
bring the rest.” 

“Oh, no—by no means,” protested 
Jerry. “We will give you a receipt for 
the eight hundred and you may pay the 
rest next Friday—when you go on. 
Give us the eight hundred now—and 
be at the stage door of the Olympic 
next Friday evening at ten o’clock!” 

“Pretty late to begin a show, aint it?” 
Sadler asked with some nervousness. 

“Oh, my, no—not for the top-liners— 


they always go on late.” 


Whereupon, with the assistance of 
the two plotters, Eph. Sadler proceeded 
to extract a safety-pin from a wad of 
yellow notes in a cotton-flannel sack be- 
neath his vest—and the deal was con- 
summated. 

“Now,” said Spider, “you catch the 
first train back home and get your part- 
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ner and practice for all you’re worth. 
Hurry now—we'll go with you.” 

And that afternoon and evening, the 
famous European Aviators, M. Royal 
St. Hubert, and Herr Horace Von 
Sponburg, did not appear at the accus- 
tomed hour—and a rapid change in pro- 
a. wiped their names from the pay- 
roll. 


The grand-stand and the infield at 
Overland Park, in Denver, were jammed 
with an excited multitude who had 
gathered from the four corners of the 
West to witness the aérial contests that 
had attracted the world’s most famous 
and most daring bird-men. 

Among the prizes offered was one of 
$25,000 to the aviator who could ac- 
complish the feat of flying between 
Colorado’s capital and the summit 
house on Pike’s Peak, and return, be- 
tween ten o’clock in the morning and 
seven in the evening—with an addition- 
al ten thousand if the machine would 
proceed to the gold camp of Cripple 
Creek and circle the wealth-laden hills. 
This latter was posted by the Mine 
Owners’ Association of the auriferous 
belt. 

In addition, any machine that would 
carry two persons and achieve any of 
the results named, would receive an 
added award of ten thousand dollars. 

On the program, among the forty-two 
entries, was this line: “Frank J. Kelley 
and J. H. Monroe in their Type G. 
Monoplane.” 

Spider and Jerry sat in the hangar, 
smoking cigarets, locked in from the 
curious crowd of loiterers that persisted 
in garnering stray bits of knowledge of 
aéro-mechanics. 

“Jerry,” said Spider, “I can’t see a 
flaw. To-night we'll either be dead 
heroes or we'll have a pot of forty-five 
thousand dollars to split—in which 
event, what shall we do?” 

“Well, they sell good grape at the 
Brown Palace and serve excellent juice 
at Tortoni’s, so it’s narrowed down to a 
mere matter of geography,” suggested 
Jerry. 

“Also,” observed Kelley, “there’s a 
fine little burying ground over east there 
—called Fairmount, I believe—and I 
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understand there are kind-hearted folk 
in the West who bury paupers gratis.” 

“For an inventor about to take his 
pal on a hair-lifting flight, you’re about 
the most funereal thing I ever met up 
with, Spider,” was Monroe’s comment. 

There was a commotion outside, and 
an official, wearing a blue badge with 
gold letters, appeared. 

“Here,” said he, “you fellows are 
Number Seven—and they’re about 
teady. Hurry along boys—and may luck 
be with you.” 

“Here’s hoping your wish is right,” 
replied Spider, as he and Jerry gingerly 
gave every portion of the mechanism a 
parting and final test, and climbed to 
their seats. 

Those who crowded around the ma- 
chine noted a peculiar purring sound 
that seemed to be emitted from a 
housed-in arrangement about amidships. 
Half a dozen curious aviators, who had 
never heard the name of the two ad- 
venturers before that day, looked with 
puzzled expressions at the device. 

Out on the grass, the boys and their 
monoplane waited the signal, and 
watched one after another of their six 
competitors soar into the air as the 
cheering thousands wished them god- 
speed. 

When No. 7 was announced, the 
crowd grew oppressively quiet. It was 
the only plane that carried a double 
load. 

The bright propellers were started, 
the monoplane glided along the field, 
and then, tilting slightly, it took wing— 
and circled higher and higher above the 
park. 

Not until it had attained an altitude 
of a thousand feet did the faint mur- 
muring of the mighty cheer reach the 
boys—but they continued to climb to 
greater heights—following their care- 
fully laid plan of the flight. 

Most of the other machines were al- 
ready nearly out of sight, and No. 7 was 
still circling and hovering over the 
starting point—five thousand feet above 
~ land—ten thousand feet above sea-level! 
_ The flags and banners that had hung 
limp during the early hours of that July 
day, began to flutter slightly in the 
breeze—and within a quarter-of-an- 
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hour, the wind had become more than 
merely gentle. 

Out to the southward, skirting the rim 
of foothills, a dull hue was being paint- 
ed in the sky—and those who saw it 
caught their breath—for they knew that 
a sandstorm was racing across the 
plains. 

The men in the other machines had 
seen it, too, and the pace back to the 
park was one in which all ideas of speed 
and safety were cast aside. By half-past 
ten, the only machine in the air was the 
Type G. monoplane—and the expectant 
throng wondered if the fate of John- 
stone would not be repeated with doubly 
tragic effects. 

The truth of the matter was, the boys 
a mile above the track had not read the 
signs—they were unfamiliar with the 
West and mistook the haze for an or- 
dinary cloud effect. More than that, 
they were above the first full force of 
the gale—and felt abundantly secure in 
their ignorance. 

Instead of turning back and begin- 
ning their descent, they started toward 
the shimmering glare of the summit of 
the great mountain to the southwest. 

“Sort o’ breezy, eh, Jerry?” Kelley 
asked as they took their course. 

“Blamed if it doesn’t feel that way,” 
Jerry replied, adding—“it’s a cussed 
good thing, Spider, that we have this 
little offspring of your intellect in oper- 
ation, or no telling what might happen.” 

Below them was passing a whirling 
cloud—black, warlike—until the sur- 
face of the earth was no longer visible 
—hbut they appeared to be above an 
angry sea—with birds scurrying here 
and there—frightened alike at the storm 
and the strange, winged monster that 
dared trespass on their domain. 

Now and then a gust of wind would 
hit the plane and put it to the test. Each 
time it rose to the occasion—and 
pushed against the offending currents 
as though ever watchful for any assault 
upon it and its occupants. 

Within the casing that the other’ avi- 
ators had noted and wondered at, was 
what Jerry had referred to as “the step- 
child of Spider Kelley’s brain.” 

It was a gyroscope—differing not one 
whit in principle from other gyroscopes, 














but varying from them greatly in appli- 
cation. 

Its power was supplied independent 
of the gasoline that operated the motor 
—there being two sets of batteries di- 
rectly under the seat of the plane. This 
electric current, started some minutes 
before the flight was attempted, had set 
the gyroscope in motion, until by this 
time its revolutions were beyond me- 
chanical computation. 

When Spider had explained his prin- 
ciple to Jerry back in the East, he had 
calculated all contingencies that might 
arise. 

“This gyroscopic aéroplane,” he had 
pointed out, “will overcome the defects 
of all other ships of the air now in ex- 
istence. For example: set in motion, it 
will tend at all times to keep the plane 
upright—so that any air-current strik- 
ing it will not veer it from its course, 
but will cause the gyroscope, true to its 
functions, to arise against that pressure 
—and no matter how many or how sud- 
den the attacks, it will be on guard. 
Again, should the propellers suddenly 
stop, the little device will keep the ma- 
chine righted—and we can describe cir- 
cles in the air—take long swings and 
loops, and land, safely and sound, at 
nearly any point we choose. 

“But the gyroscope, fixed in place, 
would keep us from rising at all—as it 
would revolve around its own axis, 
which would necessarily differ from the 
axis of the plane. Therefore, we must 
hang the gyroscope on steel gimbals— 
and govern the compound motions so 
that the plane of the gyroscope will har- 
monize with the plane of the air-craft. 
By a system of leverage, associated with 
the steering gear, we can tilt the gyro- 
scope so that its own axis will always 
correspond with the course of flight we 
wish to take.” 

This had been more easily said than 
done—but the Gyroscopic Monoplane 
had responded to all tests put upon it 
thus far, and had worked time and time 
again with the propellers stopped in 
mid-air—a thing that had spelled cer- 
tain speedy death for nine-tenths of the 
aviators who had been killed. 

Beneath the boys the sea of murky 
unrest was still in evidence, but the 
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stronger currents in the upper reaches 
had died down, and the plane was soon 
speeding at the rate of forty. miles an 
hour toward the summit of the Peak. 

Spread out in gigantic panorama were 
the geography and topography of the 
Rocky Mountain West. Before them the 
foothills were scarcely discernible—ly- 
ing like diminutive mounds at the base 
of the timbered and wrinkled Front 
Range—and beyond was the Sangre de 
Cristo—stretching its white spine from 
the Medicine Bow of Wyoming to the 
Spanish Peaks of New Mexico. 

Neither of the aviators spoke, as they 
basked in the wealth of scenic splendor 
below and beyond. 

The crowd in the grand-stand and in 
the infield had temporarily forgotten the 
fate of the aérial navigators in their at- 
tempts to shield eyes and features from 
the cutting sand and gravel of the storm 
—and when the sun again shone, there 
was no sign of the craft in the upper 
realms. 

Passing over the eastern divide of the 
state, with its red-tinted Rampart 
Range, and Palmer Lake glistening like 
a hand-mirror near the rim of the hills, 
the bird-men still pursued their course, 
rising a little as they progressed and 
sailing safely over the highest of the 
lesser peaks beneath them. 

At twelve o’clock they were feeling 
their way along cautiously, almost on a 
level with the crest of Pike’s Peak. 

The red dots of the sandstone forest 
of the Garden of the Gods barely caught 
their eyes—and only a few geometrical 
lines showed them Colorado Springs, 
Colorado City and Manitou. The smoke 
from the ore-reduction works and from 
the locomotives. they detected as flitting 
shadows. 

Not caring to chance their own vision, 
they guided the plane still farther up- 
ward in a series of spiral ascents—all 
of which were noted by the watchers in 
the Summit House, who had gathered 
to chronicle officially any successful 
flight that might be made over the apex 
of the great granite pile. 

It was half-past twelve when they 
passed over the summit, at an altitude of 
more than seventeen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea—thereby, in- 
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cidentally, breaking the altitude record 
and annexing another bundle of loot t 
their award. , 

After successfully getting over this 
greatest obstacle, they circled in a de- 
scent of five thousand feet, and at one 
o’clock the expectant throngs in the gold 
camp began to cheer. 

They rimmed Ironclad Hill with a 
margin of a thousand feet to spare, 
and then circled over Bull Hill and Bat- 
tle Mountain with their innumerable 
shaft houses, heading for the southern 
extremity of the district. 

Swinging to the left, they passed high 
over Goldfield, countering back over 
Victor, and then skirting to the West 
over Beacon and Guyot Hills—round- 
ing up finally on the flats near the ball 
park in Cripple Creek at exactly one- 
forty-five. 

The district had suddenly turned avi- 
ation mad, and had it not been for the 
fatigue and hunger of the aviators, they 
would have preferred to chance an im- 
mediate return rather than be lifted to 
the shoulders of the excited throng of 
miners. 

A guard was placed around the mon- 
oplane to keep it from harm, and the 
successful bird-men were taken to the 
National Hotel to be feasted and toast- 
ed after the fashion of the enthusiastic 
welcomers. 

At three o’clock the return flight was 
begun, and at six-fifteen, the waiting 
thousands in Overland shouted them- 
selves hoarse as the heavily-laden plane 
came in view. 

And then—a startling thing occurred: 
while more than half a mile above the 
park, the propellers suddenly stopped— 
and the other aérialists present gasped 
in horrified expectancy. 

But the monoplane kept on gliding— 
circling in long swoops—dipping now 
and then—and again righting itself, like 
a huge albatross that defied all laws of 
man-made aérial navigation. 

With the stopping of the propellers, 
there came to the ears of the boys a 
high-pitched, vibrant note—a singing in 
a minor key. 

“What's that?” asked Jerry. 

“Sounds like the gyroscope gone 
wrong, doesn’t it?” was Kelley’s reply. 
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“You don’t suppose we made a mis- 
take in letting it lick up motion that 
way, do you?” Jerry queried anxiously, 

“Cuss me if I know—that’s a point I 
never figured out,” replied Spider— . 
“only, start those propellers again— 
maybe it’ll be safer.” 

At a height of seven hundred feet 
above the ground, the propellers again 
began to revolve, and the hearts of the 
waiting aviators below beat more nor- 
mally. 

The cheering of the mob could be de- 
tected only faintly by the boys—and the 
humming of the gyroscope became more 
menacing each moment. 

They were only four hundred feet in 
the air now—and were carefully guiding 
their plane in long circles toward the 
green plat below. 

The singing of the gyroscope grew to 
a shrill cry—and then—as though the 
pent-up furies could withstand the strain 
no longer, there was an explosion! 

The gyroscope, revolving with ac- 
celerated speed for more than eight 
hours, had accumulated more momen- 
tum than the metal could withstand— 
and its own centrifugal effort had burst 
it asunder! 

The full force of the explosion, for- 
tunately, had been lateral and portions 
of the metal ripped shingles from the 
roof of the grand stand on the one side 
and demolished a telegraph pole on the 
other side. 

The bursting being equalized and not 
engaging any of the other mechanism 


of the plane, had only temporarily im- | ¥ 


peded the progress; five minutes later, 
the two white-faced aviators crawled 
from the remants of their car and wilted 
to the ground! 

But the conditions of the flight had all 
been lived up to, all official records 
were intact—and the unconscious pair 
had earned a total reward of sixty thou- 
sand dollars! 


Three days later, occupying a state- 
room in a Pullman on the Burlington, 
Spider Kelley and Jerry Monroe were 
speeding on their way eastward. Their 
machine—or such of it as had remained 
—had been duly and hurriedly wrecked 
by the souvenir-hunting mob. 
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The long, wavy, brown forelock that 
Spider usually displayed with pardon- 
able pride, was -missing—its close- 
cropped appearance attesting to the 
primal spirit of scalping that still ap- 
parently lingered in the West. 

“They say a young lady—auburn- 
haired—cut that off with a pair of 
manicure scissors,’ commented Jerry. 

“And they tell me,” replied Kelley, 
“that a big, fat blonde kissed that ugly 
map of yours till she had nearly all the 
grease worn off it, and looked like a 
South Sea Islander herself!” 

“Oh, we made a scream all right, 
Spider,” Jerry observed. “Only—you 
understand, now, all together—Never 
Again! But it was worth the chance, 
and now—for Europe—and a_ few 
months of idling at the watering places. 
Maybe, Spider, if we salt most of this, 
and keep out a few thousand, you can 
frame a system that will put Monte 
Carlo out of business.” 

“No—nothing like that—not any 
more, Jerry. Listen to this plan: First 
of all, we need rest and quiet—away 
from the maddening throng. We can’t 
sell our gyrescopic idea, because” after 
what happened, nobody would buy it— 
and you know what the district attorney 
said out there? Well, he told us if we 
ever tried to invent another such ve- 
hicle and came as close to blowing up 
the pride of the Rockies as we did the 
Other day, we’d be busy spending our 
reward defending ourselves.” 

“All right, Spider,” assented Jerry, 
“spring your glad little surprise. What 
is it?” 

“Well, my initial program is to seek 
out some quiet rural place and remain 
in pasture—for the nonce. Then, we’ll 
fix up a brand new sketch, called “The 
Gyroscopers,’ and on the fame of past 
performances we'll be good for a thou- 
sand a week each—for several months 
—or until the public gets too strenuous 
in demanding that we fly again!” 

By the time the train was speeding 


' through Iowa, the plans were nearly 


matured—and a pastoral resort in the 
wilds of Michigan was selected as the 
spot wherein the weary nerves and 
aching muscles would be made over. 

At every stopping point along the 
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route, the pair had been interviewed. 
Their pictures had been snapped a hun- 
dred times—every word, every opinion 
had been reported—and after they had 
gone through the ordeal a score more 
times in Chicago, they escaped by a 
night boat for the balmy reaches of the 
woods, where they hoped to regain their 
lost equilibrium and shape up for the 
sensational vaudeville sketch of the 
season. 

“Bangwood!” mused Jerry, as he 
drew his chair up to within confidential 
distance of Kelley’s, “Bangwood! It 
seems to me I’ve heard of the place be- 
fore. Suppose we ask the landlord a few 
questions about the locality?” 

Spider looked on indolently. He was 
dreaming some of his choicest dreams 
and rather resented the impatient atti- 
tude of his pal. 

“Landlord,” said Jerry, as that dig- 
nitary slouched by, “are there any other 
towns near this one of Bangwood?” 

“Only this and Husted’s Corners,” 
the landlord answered, as he reflectively 
separated a consignment of twist from 
an overtrained plug of that brand. 

Spider literally pricked up his ears. 

““Husted’s Corners,’ did -you say?” 

The landlord nodded absently. 

Both the boys lapsed into a gloomy 
silence until the keeper of the inn had 
disappeared. 

“Did you hear that?” asked Kelley, 
looking nervously at Monroe. 

“T sure did, Spider—and first thing 
we know—hello !” 

“How-do, boys,” came a- voice that 
rang with a sort of long-ago familiarity. 

The actors shifted uneasily. 

“Don’t remember me, do you?” the 
voice inquired, and slowly, almost pain- 
fully, Kelley and Monroe brought their 
optics to bear on the speaker. 

He was clad in all the glad acclaim of 
the farmer—jumper, overalls, wing-like 
and torn straw hat. 

Kelley shook his head absently, and 
seemed to look clear through the in- 
truder to the little red railway station 
the other side of the fellow. 

“You didn’t show up that Friday 
night, did you?” was the next interro- 

ation. 
“What Friday night—where?” asked 
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Jerry, who felt that the time for action 


* had arrived. 


“Of course—oh, of course—you do 
not remember. Look here, now; you’re 
in my part o’ the country and I’m going 
to tell you a few things—and get you 
pinched afterwards.” 

“Pinched!” exclaimed Jerry. 

“That’s how I said it! But first of all, 
I want to tell you that you aint so smart 
as you might be. You’re goin’ to listen 
to me speak my little piece, I guess.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Spider. 

Eph. Sadler came up and took a seat 
near them. He grinned a little—rather 
menacingly, the boys thought. 

“You guys skun me—do you hear 
that—skun me in cold blood. I showed 
up that next Friday night just like you 
said—and Hank Stevens was with me. 
We had the other seven hundred dollars 
and expected to go on. Hank was pretty 
good, too—a heap sight better than you 
fellers think. 

“T told the manager that we had come 
to take your places—that we owned 
that sketch about the air-ships, and he 
smiled and he said, ‘Oh, you do, do you? 
Well, if you are friends of those two 
blamed rascals, I’ll get even with the 
whole tribe right here,’ and with that he 
whistled—and a bunch of roughnecks 
hopped on us—mauled us, pushed us 
out into the alley. The beginnin’ and the 
end happened all at once. And now— 

what you goin’ to do about it?” 

' Spider looked at Jerry and Jerry 
chanced a glance at Spider. 

“You skun me and built that flying- 
machine—and I knowed it was you from 
the first—and I knowed, too, that Fate 
would put you in my road so’s I could 
get back at you good. And now, once 
more, what you goin’ to do about it?” 

“Well, we came here to look you up 
—to pay you back your eight hundred,” 
said Spider, simulating a brotherly spirit 
of charity, “and to meet such other little 
expense as you'd been to. But mind 
you, boy—if you had approached that 
manager right—hadn’t gone shambling 
up in your rube fashion, he would have 
taken you on. You have talent—I saw 
that the first day—the first minute. And 
here’s your money—one—two—five— 
eight—ten hundred dollars—and give 
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me a receipt—and do it quick. Our deal- 
ings with you are over!” 

Eph. took the money up and looked 
at it fondly. He counted it and folded it 
—and smoothed it out again. 

“Say,” he began at length, “do you ~ 
have got talent— 


really think I 
honestly ?” 

“Away down in your heart, don’t you 
know it?” asked Jerry. 

A foolish smile stole over the face of 
the overgrown boy. 

“Fellers, I want to tell. you somethin’, 
I tried awful hard to get on down there 
im Chicago—wanted even to sing at 
some of them nickel shows, but they was 
that jealous, they wouldn’t let me—or- 
dered me out—thrun me down hard— 
and so I finally come back here. 

“It hurt a lot to see the way I got it 
handed to me—and there’s talent in our 
family. My Aunt Ella, on maw’s side, 
she took the lead in a home talent pro- 
duction of. ‘East Lynne’ once; and her 
sister’nlaw arranged the entire stagin’ 
of ‘The Two Orphans’ back in Shelby; 
and they was big hits, both of ’em. 

“Well—I got back here and my heart 
was mighty heavy gettin’ let down so 
hard, and Gertie and me tried to console 
each other; and Hank Stevens—well, 
he was all busted up. 

“And so I organized our dramatic 
club—sent away to the city and got some 
bang-up stuff. To-morrow night we're 
going to put on ‘Ten Nights’ and have 
vauddyvil between acts. Maybe if I 
don’t take this here money—you guys 
will come over and do a turn and make 
a little speech and say that—well that 
me and Gertie has real talent and that 
I know Elsie Janis personally—and am 
on speakin’ terms with John Drew. It’d 
be worth that to me—to get a real start. 

“And besides, I own a farm that’s 
makin’ money for me—and maybe we 
might all get up a regular company and 
go on the road and play around—be- 
tween here and Brandon—they’s some 
mighty good towns up that way, too. 
And—” 

“That will depend on giving us a re- 
ceipt for that money, Eph.,” Spider in- 
terrupted, “and after that we may con- 
sider other negotiations.” 

The boy withdrew a grimy, folded 














copy of the Clipper from his hip pocket, 
tore off a section of the white margin 
and reluctlantly scribbled out a receipt 
in full for principal and interest—and 
then stood before the aviators. 

“T’ll bring Gertie and Hank down to- 
night, if you don’t mind,” he suggested, 
“and we'll go over some of our best 
stuff. They’s a good organ in the parlor 
of this hotel—and maybe we can plan 
out what we'll put on first.” 

“How long will it take you to get 
here?” asked Jerry, looking at his 
watch. 

“Oh—about three hours.” 

“All right—hurry along—and we'll 
look for you.” 

An hour and a half later, with their 
suit-cases packed, and their bill settled 
—much to the astonishment of the land- 
lord—the firm of Kelley & Monroe 
stood on the platform at the little red 
station, waiting for the accommodation 
train for St. Joe. 

“Spider,” said Jerry, “we’re a pair of 
ingrates. Here’s what we did: induced 
the kid to travel to the big town, bumped 
him out of the money that gave your 
gyroscopic brain a chance to spark— 
made a clean-up, and came back here to 
turn him down cold.” 

“Well, mused Spider, “that’s true— 
but he’s got his money back with inter- 
est—and besides, Jerry, that Jasper gets 
on my nerves. He’s so blamed soft- 
spoken for a rube—and yet—” 

The locomotive whistle sounded up 
beyond the curve. Jerry shifted uneasily 
and looked down the right-of-way. 

At that moment a freckled-faced boy 
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came rushing up to the depot with a 
bundle of pink sheets of paper fluttering 
under his left arm. 

Excitedly he passed them out: 

Jerry and Spider cast their eyes over 
the flaring arrogance of the sheet. The 
ink was still moist and sticky, leaving 
blotches on fingers and cuffs. 

It was a simple bill, hurriedly pre- 
pared and as rapidly printed. But its 
language was decisive. 

This legend followed: 


MONSTER. BENEFIT 


To Be Given in the Town Hall at 
Husted’s Corners at 8 P. ., 
Wednesday, July 22d. 


The Sadler-Stevens Dramatic Club 
Will Present “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room” with Vaudeville Specialties 
Between Acts! 

Miss Gertrude Sadler Will Speak, 
“Curfew Shall Not Ring To-Night” 
and Will Give Imitations of Blanche 
Ring, Stella Mayhew and Ellen 


erry. 

Mr. Eph. Sadler Will Sing, “Way Down 
Yonder in the Cornfield,” and a Selec- 
tion from Grand Opera. 


EXTRA? EXTRAS 
Messrs. Kelley and Monroe, the 
World's Greatest Aviators, Will Tell 


of Their Wonderful Flight in Colorado! 
The Entire Proceeds Will Be Devoted 
to the new County Home for the Aged! 


“Well!” exclaimed Jerry, glancing 
shyly toward ‘Spider. 

“Well!” returned Spider, chancing a 
sidelong glance at Jerry. 

And picking up-their suit-cases, they 
wandered back to the little hotel. 





APHO” has a more ancient and dis- 
honorable lineage than any other 
drama with which the theatre-going 

public of the present day is familiar. 
During many centuries there has been 
something about her name that seemed 
to incite the gossips to scandalous re- 
port. None denied her attractiveness 
and charm, but these were always con- 
strued to be the allurements of a Helen 
or.a Kundry—a fatal and supreme beau- 
ty that lured men to destruction, On the 
other hand, however, she has always had 
her defenders. Merely the magic of her 
name was enough to stir any camp into 
rival factions. It took Sappho (as the 
first lady of that name spelled it) twen- 
ty-five centuries to reach the moving- 
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No. IV-SAPHO 


picture theatres. She has passed through 
so many transformations that the merest 
fragment of truth remains in the story 
that is now attached to the name of the 
most celebrated poetess who ever lived; 
but the fair charmer of Lesbos is easily 
the inspiration of the vast literature that 
bears her name, for there is not only 
what might be called a sacred, but like- 
wise a profane history, one truth and 
the other legend and romance, attach- 
ing themselves to the lyricist. 


From Ancient Greece to Modern 
Texas 


ONCE I saw big hand-bills thrown 
about the streets of San Antonio, Texas, 
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announcing a production of “ ‘Sapho’— 
One Thousand Seats Ten Cents.” The 
promoters of publicity did not intend 
this announcement to be taken literally, 
for as a matter of fact, ten cents was 
charged for one seat. “Sapho” may be 
witnessed for five cents, via the film 
route, in the mining camps of Idaho and 
the Yukon, but after all, moving pic- 
tures are moving-pictures, whereas the 
Texas performance was “legitimate” 
and given by professional actors trained 
for dramatic work. From the Isles of 
Greece, “where burning Sappho loved 
and sung,” to the ’dobe huts of Texas 
is as great an artistic distance as the 
span of twenty-five centuries in point 
of time, and while there is little beyond 
the name of Sapho, and her marvelous 
beauty that connects the two, and al- 
though a completely new civilization has 
followed the dawn of the Christian era 
since then, new worlds having literally 
come into being in the meantime, the 
one controversy remains: either Sapho 
was a moral person, or she wasn’t. To- 
day she is moral as seen in the drama, 
or she isn’t. You can take your choice, 
but you can’t remain neutral. The dis- 
cussion once reached a stage in America 
that demanded a decision from the 
courts, which gallantly voted in the 
lady’s favor. But the neighbors will 
talk, and a mere decision from a court 
of law did not silence the gossiping 
tongues, that were wagging centuries 
before Cleopatra flourished in Egypt 
and gave the scandal-mongers some- 
thing tangible to base their gossip upon. 

Unlike Helen of Troy, who may or 
may not have lived, Sappho is known to 
have existed. By ancient writers she is 
referred to as “the poetess,” just as 
Homer is known as “the poet;” but 
concerning her life, comparatively little 
is known to be authentic, although hun- 
dreds of books have been written around 
the myth or legend attaching to her 
name. She was a native of Lesbos and 
was born near the end of the seventh 
century B. C. and lived during the early 
years of the sixth century before our 
era. She wrote lyric poetry that has 
never been excelled by any sifiger of a 
later generation. But mere fragments 
have come down to us, and these chiefly 
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in quotations by other writers. But even 
during her life she was celebrated, and 
scandalous fictions became attached to 
her name, so that for a long time she 
survived in a sort of glorified disrepute. 


The. Lesbian Sappho 


IT IS known positively that her 
brother, a dealer in wine, fell in love 
with a courtesan named Doricha, and 
Sappho scathingly satirized him in a 
poem for squandering his life and prop- 
erty. But people soon reminded her of 
the stone-thrower in glass houses, for 
soon came the story of the love of the 
poetess for Phaon, her flight into Sicily 
and leap from the Leucadian promon- 
tory known to this day as “Lover’s 
Rock”—all of which latter is not sub- 
stantiated by trustworthy evidence. 

But the story survives, having formed 
the basis of much literature, most re- 
cent of which, perhaps, is the “Sappho 
and Phaon,” by Percy Mackaye, a dra- 
matic poem magnificently staged by 
Harrison Grey Fiske, with Mme. Bertha 
Kalich enacting the réle of the Grecian 
lyricist. Despite the skill with which she 
represented the part, however, the ac- 
tress could not carry the drama to popu- 
lar success. As anyone knowing the 
history of the reputation of the poetess, 
rather than her own history, might have 
anticipated, a bitter critical warfare was 
revived by the reproduction of the play. 
The name of the poetess has been like 
fire to children, a dangerous thing to 
play with, and as a traditional ill-luck 
has followed certain finely cut gems, 
around the world and back again, so the 
smirch of scandal seems certain to at- 
tend any kind of reference to the name 
of the fair charmer of Lesbos. 

William Winter, one of the last of the 
American dramatic critics to sound the 
“personal equation” to any advantage, 
let loose his wrath and boldly led the 
scandal-mongers to battle by referring 
to the Lesbian as “a diseased wanton 
and an infamous degenerate.” Mr. 
Fiske, the producer, came to the defense 
of the heroine and likewise of Mme. 
Kalich, whose performance he accased 
Winter of having treated with “gratui- 
tous brutality.” In this instance, how- 
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ever, the discussion was short lived, and 
failing to meet with anything like a 
popular response from the public, Mr. 
Fiske withdrew the play from the boards 
and the latest version of the life of 
Sappho is already practically forgotten. 


The Poetess of History 


SAPPHO died in evil repute, and for 
centuries following her demise, the 
scandals of an immoral age were cirt- 
culated concerning her. Modern sholar- 
ship, however, particularly in Germany, 
has proved there was little or no founda- 
tion for the evils written about her by 
her contemporaries and successors, so 
that to-day she stands serenely on the 
heights, wearing not only the laurels of 
lyric poesy, but likewise the garments 
of chastity and purity. Down through 
the centuries, her name and fame have 
been the inspiration of poets, painters, 
sculptors and musicians, 

The direct and indirect references to 
her in ancient and medizval literature 
were legion. It is said that her life be- 
came the basis for many of the ancient 
comedies, but of these we know little 
that can be taken as truth, and the first 
time that the career of Sappho became 
the basis of a libretto for an opera was 
Cammarano’s version in three acts, 
which he provided for Giovanni Pacini, 
concert meister to the Empress Marie 
Louise, widow of Napoleon I, and which 
although it was written in the brief pe- 
riod of four weeks, was the best com- 
position of the author’s life. Presented 
at Naples November 27, 1840, it scored 
a big success and was soon heard in 
other European cities. Serle’s English 
version of the text was sung at Drury 
Lane in London April 1, 1843 with 

-Clara Novello in the title rdle. Novello, 
now almost forgotten, was a great fa- 


vorite with opera-goers seventy years’ 


ago, and even in old age, after she had 
abandoned the opera, was one of Eng- 
land’s favorite oratorio soloists; for al- 
though Italian blood flowed in her 
veins and she had an Italian name, she 
was born in England, one of the famous 
Novello family with which Charles and 
Mary Lamb were on terms of intimacy, 
and she spent the greater part of her 
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life there. She won the warm critical 
praise of Lamb, who also addressed to 
her the well known poem, “To Clara—.” 
Pacini’s “Sappho” was heard in 
America, having first been sung at 
Castle Garden, New York, as a benefit 
performance to Signorina Tedesco, but 
it never attained popularity in this 
country and was not often repeated. 


“Saffo” in Opera 


THE next operatic work based on the 
same theme was by Charles Gounod, his 
first attempt to produce an opera, al- 
though he had been successful in other 
lines of composition. His score was 
based on a libretto written by Emile 
Augier. With Madam Viardot, as the 
Lesbian woman, it was first heard at the 
Opera in Paris April 16, 1851, and met 
with moderate success. Gounod, unsatis- 
fied with the work, reduced it to two 
acts and in this form it was first pro- 
duced at the Opera July 26, 1858. Being 
translated into Italian and billed as 
“Saffo,” it was heard at Covent Garden 
in London and later in America with 
Mile. Gazzaniga in the name part. Still 
it did not quite catch the public, and 
the composer was not satisfied, although 
he was confident of his theme and his 
ability to make it please in some form or 
other. He reconstructed it into four acts 
and it was again tried at the Paris Opera 
April 2, 1884, where it has, nominally at 
least, remained in the permanent reper- 
toire and has been sung by famous divas 
—although its success never in any way 
equaled that of other Gounod compo- 
sitions, and about all of the score that 
is heard nowadays is the aria, “Ah, My 
Immortal Lyre,” which Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink and other former operatic 
stars frequently place upon concert pro- 
grams. 

Down to something like a quarter 
century ago, interest in the Grecian 
beauty reposed chiefly with scholars, ex- 
cept where curiosity was aroused by the 
mention of her name in poetry, or as 
the inspiration of sculpture, painting, 
or even ceramic modeling and the en- 
graving of precious stones. In 1883 Al- 
phonse Daudet, already a celebrated 
writer of comedy in Paris, began work 
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upon a serious novel, for the title of 
which he borrowed the name of the 
Greek charmer. This was not a mere 
esthetic whim, although there was 
music in the word “Sapho” that ap- 
pealed to him. Fanny LeGrand was the 
real name of the heroine in his great 
naturalistic novel, but Fanny posed for 
a sculptor who modeled from her form 
a statue of the Greek woman, upon 
which all Paris gazed, and directly it 
was exposed to view, she became Sapho 
to her friends—as well as to a half of 
Paris. 
Daudet’s Novel 


SO THE name applied to Daudet’s 
heroine revived the notoriety as well 
as the glory of the original woman to 
whom it had belonged. For twenty-five 
centuries men and women had gossiped 
and whispered scandals around that 
name, so it seems the most natural thing 
in the world that the scandal should 
have continued, a matter which the 
clever author may have anticipated 
would be the case; and to this day the 
controversy has not abated, except that 
it now has its geographical distinctions. 

The idea of Daudet’s book being im- 
moral, is ludicrous to the educated Pa- 
risian, but in America, where the taint 
of an actual law-suit in the courts of 
New York, hangs over its head, the 
camp is divided. It is true that the court 
voted a speedy acquittal, just as the 
tribunal of German sholarship long ago 
acquitted the Grecian woman of the in- 
famous charges against her, but 
twentieth century civilization will not 
pass into history as an age of compas- 
sion, and when in the full light of facts, 
a man like William Winter revives a 
prejudice, flaunting it with brutal pub- 
licity to the four winds, concerning a 
poetess of Lesbos, there can be little 
surprise that persons of less information 
upon a similar subject should openly 
condemn Daudet’s Sapho upon the 
grounds of current rumor. 

This age has accomplished much in 
science and invention, but the person 
accused of human frailty, is pilloried to- 
day as in the day of the ducking-stool 
and witch-burnings, Much ink has there- 
fore been spilled over the Sapho con- 
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troversy in recent years, but to-day, as 
when Daudet’s book made its first ap- 
pearance in America, she is condemned 
by many and devotedly loved by the 
few—but known from San Diego to 
Bangor. 

Alphonse Daudet had written many 
successful novels and had taken a hand 
in their dramatization for the theatre 
before he set his hand to the composi- 
tion of “Sapho.” Of his works perhaps 
“L’Arlesienne” was the best, but as a 
dramatist he had not been so success- 
ful as when appealing to the public with 
a book. According to the custom of the 
time, which obtains in a measure to the 
present in Paris, the novel was given 
to a newspaper for serial publication 
and began to appear in the Echo de Paris 
April 16, 1884. In the same way Zola’s 
novels appeared in L’Aurore and other 
newspapers, Jules Lemaitre’s novels ap- 
peared in Le Soleil and Eugene Sue’s 
“The Wandering Jew” in Le Constitu- 
tionel; Balzac, Gautier, Hugo and 
Dumas contributed to La Presse and Le 
Siécle, as Heine, Renan and Taine con- 
tributed to the Journal des Debats. 


The Book Creates a Furore 


IN THIS way Daudet’s book reached 
a large public as the installments ap- 
peared day by day, and created a furore 
before the final chapters were printed; 
immediately upon completion therefore, 
it was published by Charpentier and it 
was the most discussed literary work of 
the day. The dedication: “For my son 
when he shall have reached the age of 
twenty-one,” likewise caused much 
comment, even in Paris, where the av- 
erage youth knows more of the social 


struggle of the world when he reaches _ 


his majority than the average American 
ever knows before he is laid in his 
grave. 

The dedication, however, proves what 
the author himself thought of his work. 
To him it was an exposition of woman’s 
virtues and vices, all of the attributes 
that go to make up the complex char- 
acter of the eternal feminine in her full 
development. It was telling the truth, 
and to thinkers, it is one of the great 
psychological novels of the world. 
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Sherrard once said it should be written 
in Latin, for “when the French language 
may be a forgotten tongue, and when 
all our paper shall have crumbled into 
dust, there will always be the love of 
man and woman.” 

After the novel had been in the hands 
of the public about a year, there was a 
demand for a drama based upon the 
same theme and this was undertaken 
by the novelist in collaboration with 
Adolphe Belot. “Sapho” was first seen 
as a drama at the Gymnase, December 
18, 1885. It was a disappointment at 
the time, but was revived at the same 
theatre November 12, 1892 and caught 
on better with the public, so that a print- 
ed version of the play was placed in cir- 
culation the following year and did 
much to revive the interest. Even then, 
however, nothing like the vogue that 
was to attend the drama later was ap- 
parent, for the dramatization was badly 
made, and French versions of the play 
that have reached the stage to the pres- 
ent day, although represented by such 
capable women as Gabrielle Rejane and 
Sarah Bernhardt, have lacked the sym- 
pathetic human touch so successfully 
conveyed by the novel. Rejane offered 
“Sapho” to the British and’ in America 
during her tours, but it was never count- 
ed one of her worthiest characteriza- 
tions. Mme. Bernhardt has kept the 
piece in her repertoire for many years, 
and revived it during her tour of 
America the past season, but it was at 
most a succes de curiosité and added 
nothing to her popularity or artistic 
merits with the public. 


Rewritten as a Lyric Drama 


ABOUT five years after its revival 
at the Gymnase, the story appealed to 
Jules Massanet as a fitting subject for 
a lyric drama. Henri Cain, Bernede, and 
Daudet himself collaborated upon the 
libretto, Emma Calvé was engaged to 
sing the title role, and the work was 
produced at the Opera Comique—where 
it is frequently revived, being in the 
repertoire to this day. It lacks inspira- 
tion and has added little or nothing to 
the composer’s fame, and reflects no 
particular credit upon Daudet, but it has 
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served as a vehicle for such prime 
donne as Calvé, Mary Garden, Mar- 
guerite Carré and other Parisian favor- 
ites, and is with them a pleasing acting 
part, for the same reason that it has 
always appealed strongly to dramatic 
actresses, 

Leon Daudet, son of the author, once 
said that preparations for the musical 
version of his work were among the last 
pleasures of his devoted parent. Daudet, 
who was always keenly susceptible to 
music, particularly the impassioned 
melodies of the South, invited Massanet 
and Calvé to his home to go over the 
score at the piano shortly before the 
stage rehearsals began. The son remem- 
bers that as Massanet reached the over- 
ture to the last act, Daudet burst into 
tears and wept so that the reading was 
interrupted. “The family cannot hear 
those strains to-day without trembling, 
because they are so sadly reminiscent of 
the departed,” says the son. The hand 
of death was. already upon Daudet, but 
he attended all of the rehearsals of the 
opera which were conducted by Porel, 
“who had the genius of the stage,” and 
the author’s last days were made happy 
by the enthusiasm he felt for the latest 
expression of his “Sapho” theme— 
which remained to the end one of the 
most satisfactory of his achievements. 

“Sapho” by Massanet, has been sung 
in America, but it gave no particular 
pleasure to the habitués of the opera. 
M. Eduard Clement, who became a 
member of the Comique shortly after 
the premiere of Massanet’s opera and 
who was soon cast for the réle of Jean 
Gaussin, which he has frequently sung 
through all the intervening years, once 
told me that outside of Paris, he had 
never considered the opera a genuine 
success except at Lisbon, Portugal, 
where it has always been enthusiastically 
received and frequently called for dur- 
ing each season of French opera. Mas- 
sanet’s work is in five acts and was first 
presented the evening of November 27, 
1897. 


Nethersole in the Fitch Version 


DURING the season of 1899, Clyde 
Fitch, who had made several adaptations 















from the French, conceived the idea of 
a dramatic version of “Sapho” based 
on the novel by Daudet, with scenes 
borrowed from the play already per- 
formed by Rejane, Bernhardt and other 
French actresses, but differing in many 
essential details from the earlier work. 
For instance, he first conceived the idea 
of bringing Fanny’s child to the cottage 
in the country where she and Jean are 
spending the summer. 

When he told Olga Nethersole about 
his play, she immediately contracted for 
the American and British rights, which 
she has never relinquished, although 
thanks to the laxity of the copyright 
laws, many similar versions have been 
presented on the American stage, and 
she long ago gave up attempts to prose- 
cute managers who produced pirated 
versions. “Sapho” has become almost 
common property and the violators of 
law have been so bold as to follow Miss 
Nethersole’s tours of America, playing 
the piece in cheap houses simultaneously 
with her engagement, and even using 
her name in the billing, as for instance 
in Texas last season, when she made a 
revival of the drama and arriving in 
various cities found the billboards 
covered with the advertising of a rival 
company which announced: 

OLGA NETHERSOLE 
Her version of the famous French drama 
SAPHO 
1000 SEATS 10 CENTS 

The injustice of the thing was glar- 
ing, for in addition to suffering in her 
own box-office from such advertising, 
she continued to pay a heavy royalty to 
the estate of Clyde Fitch, whereas the 
other producers paid no royalty at all. 

Fitch completed the drama towards 
the close of 1899 and it was produced 
the same year by Nethersole, who ap- 
peared in the rdle of the heroine, and by 
her rather florid interpretation of cer- 
tain scenes, aroused a storm of critcism 
and comment. This was quite to her lik- 
ing, serving as an excellent means of 
publicity up to the time when the matter 
got beyond her control and she was 
haled to court to answer to the charges 
of being a “public nuisance,” and of 
producing a play that was offensive to 
public morals. 
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The “Sapho Trial” 


THERE are two sides to this ques- 
tion, as to all others, and the actress has 
always protested that she has proof that 
she was persecuted, all of which she 
threatens to expose when the memoirs 
upon which she has been engaged for 
several years are finally given to the 
public. What is certain, however, is that 
contrary to the advice of Fitch, she in- 
sisted upon accentuating certain fea- 
tures of the climb up the staircase and 
the other scenes and incidents in the play 
which furnished a topic for a Pittsburg 
clergyman who was induced to lead an 
attack upon the play and its star. This 
attack attracted attention in the press, 
and quite characteristic of her, Nether- 
sole could not remain silent, but an- 
swered the divine in kind; and thus the 
time-worn controversy was carried on 
all the wires into leading newspapers of 
the country. From Pittsburg the play 
and star moved on to Cleveland, where 
several societies of women, duly en- 
couraged to do so by the publicity pro- 
moters, protested against the perform- 
ance. Thus after two weeks of national 
publicity, she went to New York and 

resented the play at Wallack’s Theatre 

ebruary 16, 1900, amid the protests of 
several of the newspapers—the World, 
however, taking the lead in vitriolic at- 
tack. 

Just as the “crusade” seemed on the 
verge of “petering out,” while the play 
was being produced nightly before 
crowded houses, the Hearst newspapers, 
stirred to action by the fiery pen of Alan 
Dale, took up the matter where the 
W orld had left off, finally calling upon 
the police of New York to prohibit the 
performance. Police interference actu- 
ally took place on March 5, and “Sapho” 
was suspended pending legal action, 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” being 
hastily revived on March 6 to fill the 
gap. 
The famous “Sapho” trial began in 
the courts on April 3, 1900 and was 
bitterly fought by the best legal talent 
obtainable. It attracted international at- 
tention, being reported daily in all the 
leading newspapers of America and 


. Europe, the Parisian press taking par- 
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ticular interest because it appealed to 
the humor of the French, nothing being 
more ludicrous to the typical boule- 
vardier than the puritan idea of the im- 
morality of Daudet’s novel. 


Acquittal of the Actress 


FINALLY the case reached the jury 
and although-.a strong public sentiment 
had been aroused against the play, 
Nethersole was speedily acquitted; and 
as if realizing the somewhat farcical 
and feverish journalistic animus behind 
the case, a letter of apology, signed by 
the twelve jurors, was handed to the 
actress following the verdict—one of 
the most remarkable documents ever 
given out in a court-room. 

The play was resumed at Wallack’s, 
scoring for a time a phenomenal suc- 
cess, but on the whole, the notoriety re- 
sulting from the trial was detrimental 
to the actress and she always keenly re- 
gretted it, although there is no doubt 
that her succeeding tours of America, 
particularly in the far West, were ex- 
tremely profitable, largely by reason of 
the publicity attained by the action of 
the police; for “Sapho” among all the 
plays in her repertoire, was in greatest 
demand and never failed to attract large 
audiences. 

As might have been expected, the 
case aroused all the dramatic pirates to 
action, and whereas Daudet’s novel had 
been on the market many years awaiting 
translation and adaptation to the Ameri- 
can stage, it was seen only in versions 
like that of George Paxton used by 
Agnes Ardeck in 1898 and by Nellie 
Elting in 1899 and failed to create any- 
thing like the success that followed the 
premiére of the Clyde Fitch version. 

A notable performance was given in 
New York April 16, 1899 by a company 
of Japanese players en route to the 
Paris exposition. 

Immediately after the trial, “Sapho” 
became the most popular vehicle among 
American stock companies, also being 
played over the popular-price circuits 
and becoming the subject for burlesque. 
Next to Nethersole’s production, the 
most notable was that in which Sadie 
Martinot appeared, but she was taking 
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advantage of her sister-in-law’s fame 
and audiences seemed to understand 
that. 


Olga Nethersole in Paris 


“SAPHO?” is to-day a frequently acted 
and a popular drama in the playhouses 
of various kinds in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is always on the boards at stock 
houses, and the “Sapho” film is a-cer- 
tain success at moving-picture theatres 
whenever it is displayed. The last and 
perhaps the most notable performance 
of the work in Paris was when Nether- 
sole gave it a single representation be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience in which 
were many of the author’s old friends. 

I was in the house after the last act 
and an usher told me that a lady in one 
of the boxes had remained after the 
curtain, and wished to see me. Answer- 
ing her summons, I found Madame 
Daudet and her son, Leon, waiting for 
an opportunity to go on the stage. There 
were tears in their eyes and they 
seemed to have been much affected by 
the play. Madame Daudet had seen 
many representations of “Sapho” in mu- 
sical and dramatic form, but somehow, 
this one brought back tender memories. 

“I have come to pay my compli- 
ments,” she said later grasping Miss 
Nethersole’s hand, “but my words are 
feeble praise. To-night you have repre- 
sented Sapho in a manner that would 
have delighted Alphonse Daudet. If 
he were here, he would pay you more 
eloquent tribute. I can say no more 
than that.” 

Among the orchestral works having 
Sappho for their inspiration perhaps the 
most notable is Goldmark’s concert 
overture bearing the name of the 
poetess. The work begins with a long 
strain for the harp, after which the oboe 
and flute give out a melody known as 
the “Sappho theme,” which is taken up 
by the other instruments, given over to 
the violin and harp, and then renewed 
again by all the instruments in a -bril- 
liant close. Granville Bantock’s cycle 
“Sappho” is based upon a series of the 
Sapphic poems and opens with a 
symphony prelude. It was first heard 
in London in 1908 and has never become 


popular. 
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THIS month Mr. Pollock concerns himself with ‘‘Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh,” ‘‘ Noah’s 
Flood,’ ‘An Old New Yorker,” ‘“‘ The Winter Garden,” ‘‘ The Pink Lady,’ and “ Little 


Miss Fix-It.” 


F MEPHISTOPHELES retires 
from Broadway during Lent, so 
does Melpomene. 

The “revival of energy” prophesied 
last month is just thirty days behind 
its schedule. Everything else has been 
revived, including “Noah’s Flood,” a 
mystery play that is said to have had 
a long run three or four hundred years 
ago, and to have made the fortunes of 
medizval ticket speculators. Of new 
productions we have had only seven, 
and one or two of the seven do not 
warrant the wear and tear of a per- 
‘fectly good typewriter ribbon for 


which I am about to pay forty-nine 
cents. 

It’s an ill wind that doesn’t show a 
pretty ankle. Dearth of material en- 
ables me to go into detail regarding 
a most interesting play that you will 
never see because sometimes, with 
plays as with people, “the good die 
young.” Dramatic dullness permits me 
to keep my New Year’s resolution to 
devote greater space to poor brit 
honest musical comedies, and to mu- 
sical comedies not so poor, and, what 
is infinitely more important, it admits 
of my heading the annual movement 
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“back to nature.” I dislike to destroy 
illusions, but love of truth compells me 
to suggest that you cease picturing 
me as a thoughtful gentleman bending 
over a desk carefully arranged to look 
well in the photograph. When your 
eye falls upon these inspired words, 
I shall be firming the earth around my 
strawberry plants and trying to keep 
the hired man from guessing that, 
without the label, I can’t distinguish 
a tomato vine from a young eucalyp- 
tus tree. 


“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH” 


‘ALL the world loves a loafer. 

And if the loafer be drunken, like 
Sydney Carton; or a thief, like Jean 
Valjean; or a mendacious minx, like 
Becky Sharp, the love becomes tear- 
ful worship. The world—at least that 
part of it which reads novels and sees 
plays—has no use for the plain, hard- 
working, self-respecting, pay-as-you- 
enter citizen. Our heafts ached for the 
Belovéd Vagabond, but “served him 
right” was the best we could say of 
Curtis Jadwin. 

The which accounts in some meas- 
ure for the very favorable reception 
accorded Harry James Smith’s com- 
edy, “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh,” pre- 
sented by Mrs, Fiske. Mr. Smith’s 
heroine, a sort of female Brooke- 
Hoskyn, is almost as audacious and 
conscienceless a rogue as that Rebecca 
of sainted memory who was her 
predecessor at the Lyceum. Born and 
reared in Missionary Loop, Indiana; 
the daughter of “Old Jim Sales, the 
Sufferers’ Friend,” whose picture 
adorned every bottle of his justly 
celebrated stomach elixir, Della grew 
tired of being lower middle class, and, 
via Washington, D. C., and Trump- 
ington-on-Swell, England, reached the 
dignity of being Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh. 

The play begins during this lady’s 
visit at the country home of the Raw- 
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sons, on Long Island. Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh is accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. de Salle, whom she has 
succeeded only in veneering, and by 
her sister, Violet, who is engaged to . 
Anthony, the younger son of the Raw- 
sons. We are told a great deal about 
the culture and breeding of the three 
women, we hear them converse with 
all the affectation of their class, and 
we are treated to the best laugh in the 
piece when, left alone, they drop into 
their natural vulgarisms, and speak 
Indiana. Violet, whose manner is 
nearly real, does not care for her 
fiancé, but secretly loves his brother, 


. Geoffrey. 


Difficulties arise with the arrival 
of Peter Swallow, a tombstone sales- 
man of Missionary Loop, who once 
was engaged to marry Della. Swallow 
is bent on revenge. Mrs. de Salle, 
apprised of his coming, prepares for 
surrender with a “Pete! Oh, my 
Gawd!” Della, however, makes ready 
for battle. She meets her former 
swain, professes complete ignorance 
of him, and, in a neat game of bluff, 
routs him, foot, horse, and artillery. 
In the moment of her triumph, Violet, 
sick of fraud, confesses, and the trio 
are informed, less gently than firmly, 
that there is a train to New York at 
3:45. Anthony gives up Violet, but, 
through Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh’s dis- 
covery of an unsavory incident in his 
past, is induced to espouse the cause 
of Geoffrey, and the play ends with 
everybody happy and “wrong forever 
on the throne.” 

Despite the commendation of our 
critics, and the manifest enjoyment of 
a large audience, I failed to derive 
much pleasure from “Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh.” Mr. Smith’s butter is 
spread fearfully thin, and, though his 
piece has excellent moments, the ma- 
terial is handled clumsily and the fun 
seems rather forced. Amusing as is the 
transition of Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh 
in the first act, one cannot but realize 
























its improbability. Ten years of good 
society, ten years of pretence must 
infallibly have made manner second 
nature to this clever person, who, 
therefore, could not have begun talk- 
ing like a washerwoman the instant 
her friends turned their backs. Even 
had her instinct prompted her to do 
so, she hardly would have run the risk 
in a house where sneaking servants 
were forever eavesdropping in the cor- 
ners. Had she been in the habit of 
Jekyl-Hyding, she could not have de- 
ceived her husband to such an extent 
as made possible her cabling “lies” to 
him when he heard the truth. 

Violet’s theatrical admission of her 
origin, a second after reinforcing her 
sister and defeating Swallow, fails to 
carry conviction. And the distinction 
between the Rawsons and the de 
Salles disappears utterly when, in- 
formed of the facts, the former scream 
and rave like a group of taxi drivers 
whose meters have been caught ex- 
ceeding the speed limit. Pete Swal- 
low’s scene, in which he drops con- 
tinually into “shop talk,” and tells of 
a census-taker on whose tombstone he 
inscribed “numbered above,” is funny 
enough, but more like a vaudeville 
monologue than a bit of legitimate 
comedy. Mr. Smith utilizes his serv- 
ants as servants have not been utilized 
on the stage since the days of “The 
Banker’s Daughter.” His dialogue is 
smart—its best example is Mr. Swal- 
low’s mention of having seen “that 
Guinea headliner, Duse, playing 
‘Adrienne Vancouver’”—but rarely 
witty, and his construction leaves no 
Surprises after the first act. “Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh” is a promising 
initial effort, but it hardly will disturb 
the laurels of Avery Hopwood or 
Langdon Mitchell. 

Mrs. Fiske’s performance is the 
most brilliant she has given since her 
memorable achievement in “The New 
York Idea.” She plays in a spirit of 
broad farce, as, indeed, her réle re- 
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quires her to do, and succeeds in con- 
trasting sharply the elegance of Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh and the common- 
ness of Della Sales. Peter Swallow is 
an actor-proof part, and Holbrook 
Blinn, who “created” it last season in 
Chicago, must have been simply 
gorgeous. Henry E. Dixey gets out 
of it only what will not stay in. Flor- 
ine Arnold is delightful as Mrs. de 
Salle, and the remainder of the cast 
comes up to plans and specifications. 

“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” is suffi- 
cient unto the day. 


SOME REVIVALS 


MRS. FISKE’S revival of “Becky 
Sharp,” preceding by a fortnight the 
production of her new play, added 
nothing to her reputation, and little 
to that of its author, Langdon 
Mitchell. The piece, which I compared 
favorably to the “Vanity Fair” done at 
The New Theatre, has not stood the 
test of time. Mrs. Fiske’s company, 
including Mr. Dixey as Steyne and 
Henry Stephenson as Rawdon Craw- 
ley, lacked distinction, recalling, to its 
own great disadvantage, the splendid 
organization that interpreted the piece 
eleven years ago at the Fifth Avenue. 

Of all the revivals of the month, 
none proved as amusing as “Noah’s 
Flood,” performed as part of a matinée 
series illustrating the history of the 
English drama and accompanied by 
lectures by Professor Brander Matth- 
ews. This series was given at The 
New Theatre, which has done nothing 
more interesting or serviceable. 

“Held by the Enemy,” revived by 
William Gillette at the Empire, 
creaked sadly, though occasional 
touches of nature explained in part its 
ancient vogue. Mr. Gillette also re- 
vived “Sherlock Holmes,” “Secret 
Service” and “The Private Secretary,” 
while, at the Comedy, William Collier 
has gone back to Richard Harding 
Davis’ farce, “The Dictator.” “The 
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Easiest Way,” interdicted in Boston, 
was put on for two weeks at the Gar- 
rick, after which it took the place of 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” at the 
Republic. Up to the hour of going to 
press, no increase in the size of our 
much-talked-of “crime wave” was re- 
ported in consequence of the play’s 
reappearance, 


“AN OLD NEW YORKER” 


THE old. New Yorker, when he 
went to business in the morning, 
strolled down Fifth Avenue, passed 
through Washington Square, and 
eventually climbed the stairs to his 
office near the City Hall. The modern 
New Yorker comes down from Har- 
lem in the subway. The old New 
Yorker was longer reaching his desti- 
nation, but he saw more of the scenery. 

So, in Harrison Rhodes’ and Thom- 
as A. Wise’s “An Old New Yorker,” 
which failed recently at Daly’s, the 
dramatis persone moved through the 
story in a leisurely fashion that proved 
tedious to the modern New Yorker. 
They were slow to reach the vital 
spots of the narrative, but they made 
interesting pauses for bits of gentle 
humor, quaint revelations of char- 
acter, and fragrant touches of pathos. 
No comedy of the season was more 
richly endowed with geniality, with 
delicate sentiment, with the rustle of 
yellowing lace and the perfume of 
lavender. With all its faults, and with 
all the faults of our theatre-goers, it 
is well-nigh inconceivable that there 
was no public for this play. 

The piece begins in the old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room of Samuel Beek- 
man’s old-fashioned house, where 
Samuel’s old-fashioned sister, Eliza- 
beth, is receiving callers on New 
Year’s Day. The callers are old-fash- 
ioned, too—Horatio Trimble and 
Josiah Leggett, friends for forty years, 
and still quarreling amiably as to 
which of them is the younger; Caro- 
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line and Cornelia Mason, maiden 
ladies, fresh from their first experience 
in a taxicab, and absolutely unwilling 
to know anyone “up town;” Robert 
Bagley, who drew the partnership pa- 
pers between Beekman and his friend 
Corliss, when they founded the firm of 
Beekman and Corliss; Sally Living- 
ston, the girl from next door, and her 
chum Marion Haldeman, from Pitts- 
burg. Morgan, the butler, who served 
Sam Beekman’s father, cannot rid 
himself of the idea that Sam is “a mere 
boy,” and still is at odds with him over 
the proper ingredients of a New Year’s 
punch. 

Corliss has been dead these many 
years, but now his son, Richard, is of 
age, and is to take his place in the 
firm. Sam Beekman and his sister, 
who have reared the lad, grow a little 
tearful as he signs the papers, and Sam 
hopes he will be as honest a man, and 
as great a credit to the business, as 
was his father. Richard, however, is 
anxious to try “modern methods.” He 
agrees with that ancient skinflint, 
Jonathan Gormley, that the southern 
shipping trade “needs ginger.” Also 
he looks admiringly at Gormley, who, 
Sam says, “has made his way over the 
misfortunes of others.” 

“To fifty million dollars,” interrupts 
Richard. 

Samuel replies: “Not enough to pay 
for having gone a dirty road.” He is 
untroubled about his boy. He and 
Horatio and Josiah Leggett sit to- 
gether in the gathering darkness, 
sipping their punch and recalling old 
times and old sweethearts. “Do you 
remember,” inquires Sam, “the night 
Lydia Thompson opened at Niblo’s 
and we boys all went around to the 
stage door?” “We boys” nod their 
gray old heads. The curtain falls. 

The next act shows Richard strug- 
gling to inject “ginger” into the meth- 
ods of Beekman and Corliss. He has 
employed a very modern stenogra- 
pher, Mamie Kerwin, who used to 

















work for a couple of bookmakers— 
Beekman’s be-spectacled clerk, Stan- 
ley, who addresses her as “Daphne” 
in his verses, thought it must have 
been interesting to be “in a publishing 
house”—and who was in Rector’s one 
day when “Harry Vanderbilt asked 
who I was.” A most delightful com- 
edy scene occurs when the partners 
dictate in unison—Richard to Mamie 
brisk, uncompromising letters; Sam 
long, courteous epistles, taken down 
in long hand by old Gibson, and full 
of declarations that “we regret having 
seemed to press payment, and remain, 
dear sirs, with every assurance of con- 
sideration, yours cordially.” 

Gormley has been trying to draw 
Beekman and Corliss into a shipping 
trust. Richard is eager to accept his 
proposal. Sam doesn’t feel that the 
scheme is honest, and, furthermore, he 
declines to “freeze out” his old friend, 
Leggett. So he and his boy come to a 
parting of the ways, Sam buying the 
share of the junior partner, not for 
what it is worth now but for what it 
was worth in the days of the lad’s 
father. The sacrifice ruins him, and 
act three finds the Beekmans drinking 
“1911 port” and suffering penury in 
their tumble-down house. Sam even 
has been compelled to resign from 
“the best and dullest club. in New 
York.” Gormley wants to buy the old 
home, but its owner, moist-eyed at 
the thought of its traditions, will not 
sell. As a child he had knelt at the 
death bed of his mother in the room 
upstairs. That spot in the carpet was 
made when Roscoe Conkling spilled 
his punch laughing at a witticism of 
James G. Blaine. Dickens and Thack- 
eray had sat in those two rickety 
chairs. What money could buy them 
now? 

Nevertheless, Sam Beekman does 
sell. Gormley is trying to rob Richard 
of his stock in the new trust. The 
boy, stripped of the sum he brought 
into the combine, unable to bear the 
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idea of poverty for his wife and baby, 
has taken to drink, and is ashamed to 
face Sam. So Sam disposes of the 
house, and, with Josiah Leggett and 
the Mason “girls,” re-establishes the 
old firm, prepares to supply the much- 
talked-of “ginger,” and goes in to 
whip Gormley. With this commercial 
struggle about to begin, we come to 
the end of “An Old New Yorker.” 

As I have said already, the play does 
not move swiftly. In spite of its charm 
and poetry, parts of it try one’s pa- 
tience. There hardly is a moment when 
the story actually grips. A dozen of 
its incidents might be subtracted with 
benefit, and whole pages of dialogue 
should have been cut. Often the au- 
thors would have done well to have 
been more moderate in their state- 
ments. Eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars was a ridiculous sum for 
Beekman to have paid young Corliss, 
and there was no reason why, when 
Sam contemplated taking a flat up 
town, it should have been in Three 
Hundred and Fifty-Third Street. A 
Hundred and: Fortieth would have 
done nicely. Messrs. Rhodes and Wise 
laid on much of their material with a 
trowel, so that occasionally their 
pathos seemed maudlin and Sam 
Beekman a modern Quixote. They 
erred in making Richard’s wife, Anne, 
hardly worth her husband’s struggle 
for his success and her happiness, and, 
in the matter of construction, the piece 
developed such glaring flaws as the 
prompt entrance of everybody who 
was mentioned in the .conversation 
and required in the story. 

A little compression of facts and a 
little contraction of figures would have 
made a fine play of “An Old New 
Yorker.” I question whether they 
would have made it a financial suc- 
cess. Sam Beekman could hardly have 
appealed to a public whose idol is 
Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford. 

Mr. Wise revealed Beekman as a 
genial, mellow, sympathy-compelling 
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figure. His supporting company, in 
the main, was excellent, though one 
had reason to find fault with its slov- 
enly English. It is to be hoped that 
some day we may see a revised edition 
of this second work of the men who 
wrote “A Gentleman from Missis- 


sippi.” 
THE WINTER GARDEN 


THE Winter Garden, built inside 
the walls of the old horse exchange, 
and described as “a music hall devoted 
to the Continental Idea of Varieté,” 
opened its doors on March 20th. This 
new place of amusement, only a trifle 
smaller than the Hippodrome, proved 
to be less like its namesake in Berlin 
than like that city’s Metropole. The 
auditorium is most attractive, its walls 
being covered with green lattice work 
that, in conjunction with the roomi- 
ness of the place and the paleness of 
its color scheme, gives a pleasant im- 

.pression of coolth. 

The performance is quite the dullest, 
the most tiresome and uninteresting in 
New York. It includes a great deal 
of everything, and represents all that 
money can buy—except cleverness. 
The simile that comes to mind as one 
reviews this parade of stupid jokes, 
pointless situations, unstriking effects, 
and commonplace music is that of a 
scarecrow robed in purple and fine 
linen. An immense sum has been spent 
on costumes and scenery, a dozen 
librettists and composers furnished 
book and score, and the company 
numbers no less than thirty high-sal- 
aried people, yet a rival management 
might go through the performance 
with a dark lantern and not find a 
single idea worth stealing. The only 
person who comes out of the produc- 
tion with credit is Melville Ellis, 
whose designing of dresses has result- 
ed in some stunning color combina- 
tions and a bewildering wilderness of 
wonderful frocks. 
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“Bow Sing,” a grand opera in one 
act, written by Caroll Fleming and 
Arthur Voegtlin and composed by 
Manuel Klein, originally began the en- 
tertainment, but has ceased to be part 
of it. Tortajada and “Sixteen Moor- 
ish dancing girls,” who proved to be 
neither dancers nor Moorish, are fol- 
lowed by a pale imitation of the com- 
mon or roof garden style of enter- 
show first done in this country by F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr. “La Belle Paree” is set 
down on the program as “a jumble of 
jollity in two acts and eleven scenes 
by Edgar Smith. Lyrics by Edward 
Madden. Music by Jerome Kern and 
Frank Tours.” The piece undoubtedly 
is a jumble, though its jollity is open 
to question. Its real purpose is the 
introduction of vaudeville stunts by a 
number of people whose names are 
impressive, and who have done good 
work before, but whose opportunities 
here are fearfully limited. Among 
these people are Kitty Gordon, 
Dorothy Jardon, Stella Mayhew, 
Harry Fisher, Barney Bernard, Al Jol- 
son, Mizzi Hajos, Mlle. Dazie, Ray 
Cox, Tempest and Sunshine, Jean 
Aylwin, Paul Nicholson, Yvette, 
Edgar Atchison-Ely and Lee Harri- 
son. Two features of the bill stand 
out as worthy of remembrance—an 
ingeniously arranged bit of “business” 
with bandboxes, accompanying a song 
called “The Pretty Milliners,” and aa 
exhilarating march at the end of the 
play’s first act. 

If you prefer quantity to quality go 
to the Winter Garden. The perform- 
ance lasts four hours—and it seems 
longer! 


“THE PINK LADY” 


OUR newest musical comedy suc- 
cess is “The Pink Lady,” a decidedly 
agreeable entertainment now on view 
at the New Amsterdam. C. M. S. Mc- 
Lellan, whose versatile genius is re- 
sponsible for “Leah Kleschna” and for, 















“The Belle of New York,” adapted 
this piece from an _ exceedingly 
naughty French farce, written by 
Georges Berr and Marcel Guillemaud, 
and called “Le Satyre.” Mr. McLellan 
seems to have worked with a fountain 
pen in one hand and a vacuum cleaner 
in the other, and the result is a per- 
formance that may be described, in 
the words of one of our best known 
producers, as “chick without being 
risk.” 

It is surprising no longer that a 
musical comedy should have a plot, 
and its story, prolific of legitimately 
comic situations, is the chief merit of 
“The Pink Lady.” The forest of Com- 
piegne is inhabited by a Satyr, whose 
favorite exercise is kissing young 
women who happen to be in the wood. 
Lucien Garidel visits a restaurant on 
the edge of the forest for the purpose 
of lunching with the pink lady, Claud- 
ine, and, followed by his suspicious 
fiancée, Angele, swears he has come 
for a chat with his friend, Dondidier. 
Pressed to present this supposedly 
mythical person, he declines on 
the ground that Dondidier really 
is the abandoned and abominable 
Satyr. Naturally, this rouses consid- 
erable interest in the gentleman, who 
happens to be not the least mythical, 
but the sedate proprietor of an antique 
shop in Paris. Thither goes the entire 
cast of characters—Lucien to enlist 
the aid of the shop-keeper, Angele to 
Satisfy herself of his existence, the 
Satyr’s victims to be victimized fur- 
ther, and the police to arrest him. 
Dondidier, greatly surprised—though 
not half so surprised as his wife, who 
had always considered him a “cold 
potato”—is bribed to act the part, and 
grows to like it so well that his friends 
have difficulty in restoring him to his 
normal state of mind and his shop in 
the Rue St. Honore. 

This narrative, which brings about 
several really humorous incidents, is 
helped out with lyrics and music that, 
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beside being bright and catchy, ad- 
vance the story and punctuate its cli- 
maxes. The song, “Dondidier,” follow- 
ing that gentleman’s mistaken effort 
to play satyr with his intended mother- 
in-law, fits into the scheme of things 
as well as might the most carefully 
written climax. That song alone 
would make any musical comedy. Ivan 
Caryll’s score includes such gems as 
“The Girl by the Saskatchewan,” 
“Gently,” “The Intriguers,” “Hide 
and Seek,” “Beautiful Lady,” and 
“The Worst of it is I Like It.” Julian 
Mitchell has outdone himself in 
staging the piece, Ernest Albert has 
painted an exquisite last act for it, and 
the cast, which includes Frank Lalor, 
Hazel Dawn, William Elliott, Alice 
Dovey, Fred Wright, Jr., Ida Adams, 
F. Newton Lindo, John E. Young, and 
Alice Hegeman, is admirable. Mr. 
Lalor’s Dondidier, in particular, is to 
be commended as a fine bit of comic 
character acting, utterly without buf- 
foonery. 

It is regrettable that all of the 
French, and much of the English, in 
the piece is execrably pronounced. 


“LITTLE MISS FIX-IT” 


“LITTLE Miss Fix-It,” in which 
Nora Bayes and Jack Norworth are 
starring at the Globe, is very mild 
amusement, indeed. The most de- 
bilitated may venture it, without fear 
of bad effects. There is not the re- 
motest possibility of .one’s being 
shocked, or surprised, or sent into 
gales of laughter. “Little Miss Fix- 
It” belongs to the homeopathic school 
of musical comedy. 

William J. Hurlbut, whose dramatic 
sense has been shown in “The Fight- 
ing Hope” and “The Writing on the 
Wall,” wrote the piece, with the assist- 
ance of Harry B. Smith. It’s story— 
but then, you know the title, and per- 
haps if you are very clever, and think 
very hard, you may be able to guess 
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the rest. “Miss Fix-It attempts to ‘fix’ 
everything?” Right! “And merely gets 
everybody into a dreadful muddle?” 
Correct! You may go to the head of 
the class! 

Nothing in the way of a situation is 
evolved from this story, but there are 
half a dozen amusing incidents and 
some funny lines. The lines, however, 
don’t seem to be regulars—so to speak 
—only volunteers. In other words, one 
suspects that their every-day business 
is not musical comedy, but that they 
have been recruited from: here, there, 
and everywhere. One or two of them 
are veterans. 

Personally, I don’t care for Miss 
Bayes. A great many people do, and 
very likely they are right. The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre With Me 
asks me to admit that Miss Bayes has 
personality and some histrionic talent, 
enunciates perfectly and is unrivaled 
in her ability to do what the music 
publishers describe as “getting a song 
over.” I admit it. Mr. Norworth, wear- 
ing a Jack Barrymore mustache, is 
pleasant in an inoffensive réle, and the 
company includes quite the loveliest 
creature that any musical comedy has 
brought to Broadway. This creature 
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is Scottish Lad, a collie that would 
make any lover of dogs incline to klep- 
tomania. 

The best of the eight musical num- 
bers are “I’ve a Garden in Sweden” 
and “Turn Off Your Light, Mr. Moon 
Man,” the latter enhanced by some 
clever work with the calcium. Most 
of the other songs—I borrow the 
phrase from Frank Wilstach—have 
plenty of gas but no meter. They are 
built along familiar lines, with a 
snatch of some well known melody in 
almost every chorus. One is tempted 
to ask Miss Bayes and Mr. Norworth 
what is meant by a line, in “No More 
Staying Out Late,” that runs: “No 
more kissing the girls pro tem.” Does 
the “pro tem.” refer to the girls, and, 
if so, are we to assume that they are 
female impersonators? 

Managers Werba and Leuscher 
have provided two charming settings 
—an exterior containing a tree loaded 
with cherries, and an excellent repre- 
sentation of the living room in a bun- 
galow on Long Island. Notwithstand- 
ing these, “Little Miss Fix-It” hardly 
will tarry long in our midst. 

P. S. Oza Waldrop is in the com- 


pany. 
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Lobbyist, 2.—One who frequents the 
lobby or the precincts of a legislature or 
other deliberative assembly with a view 
of influencing the votes of members. 

Lobby-ist, .—One who frequents the 
lobby of a theatre on first or second 
nights with no other view than to take a 
smoke, have a chat and be happy. 


-e first definition is the Century 
Dictionary’s; the second is mine 


own, Care must be exercised by 
me at the very outset in the matter of 
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discriminating between the two nouns, 
especially in view of the possible danger 
of the typesetter leaving out the all- 
important hyphen between the y and 
the 7. A political lobbyist and a theatric- 
al lobby-ist are nothing like each other. 
The former is serious; the latter is de- 
cidedly not. The political lobbyist 
champions party; the theatrical lobby- 
ist champions repartee. And nowhere in 
America is the theatrical lobby-ist to be 
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found in so.complete and satisfactory 
- a state of development as in the eastern 
theatrical capital, New York. The New 
York body of theatrical lobby-ists is an 
ample assemblage and numbers in its 
unlimited rolls many well known regu- 
lar first-nighters, second-nighters, dra- 
matic critics, playwrights, writers, art- 
ists and theatrical managers. There is to 
be no “plot” in this chronicle of the 
repartee achievements of the lobby-ists. 
Their story, irregular in construction 
and unquestionably devoid of the three 
dramatic requisites—sympathy, surprise 
and suspense—shall simply be told 
through their stories as those stories 
have come to the writer’s ears in the 
last few seasons. 


Fine and Superfine 


JAMES BUCHANAN BRADY, the 
famous “Diamond Jim” Brady, has for 
many years been one of the chief offi- 
cers of the Lobby-ists’ Club. At every 
premiére of importatice, Mr. Brady has 
lobby-ed between the acts. His admis- 
sion into the select circle was brought 
about after the first curtain had fallen 
on the first act of “Miss Innocence” at 
the New York Theatre a couple of sea- 
sons ago. Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., who was 
producing the pulchritudinously be- 
girled musical show, joined Brady as 
soon as the latter had squeezed his way 
out of the door. Ziegfeld was radiant. 
“Tt’s got great lines, hasn’t it?” he 
beamed. “Yes,” replied Brady, “they 
have.” Not less to the Brady honor is 
the reply credited to him between the 
acts of a production that boasted a huge 
collection of “extra” people. “Fine pro- 
duction, isn’t it?” said a friend. “Super- 
fine,” retorted Brady. 

On the second night of the not ag- 
gravatingly exciting or laughable farce, 
“The Girl He Couldn’t Leave Behind 
Him,” at the Garrick Theatre last year, 
Charles Hanson Towne, the poet, 
Matthew White and a group of other 
magazine writers were standing in the 
lobby during the second act intermission, 
amusing one another with funny stories. 
One story followed another and the 
laughter became louder with each suc- 
cessive anecdote. All unmindful of the 
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fact that the curtain had gone up on the. 


next act, the lobby-ists remained out- 
side continuing their quips and laugh- 
ing long and loud. Presently they were 
interrupted by William Newman, the 
manager of the theatre. “I beg your 
pardon, gentlemen,” said he, “but if 
you don’t stop laughing so loud the au- 
dience will be coming out here to listen 
to you.” 
Quips and Quirks 


EUGENE KELSEY ALLEN, who 
has been a theatrical lobby-ist extraor- 
dinary since the day of the oldest in- 
habitant, was holding forth in the lobby 
of the Casino Theatre on the advent of 
Sam Bernard in his latest musical play, 
“He Came From Milwaukee.” As the 
reader knows, the early months of the 
season had witnessed a huge number 
of failures. “I wonder why it is,” said 
some one, “that you can see so few 
playwrights around the theatres this 
year?” Allen chewed his perfecto. 
“They’ve all taken night jobs in the 
United Cigar stores,” said he. 

Robert H. Davis, familiarly known to 
all the lobby-ists as “Bob,” wrote a 
play called “The Family,” you remem- 
ber, that was produced early in the sea- 
son at the Comedy Theatre and that 
was withdrawn after a run of five 
nights. In the same theatre, three or 
four other plays had met a quick death 
in a remarkably brief period of time. 
On the second night of William Collier’s 
play at the Comedy—the first Comedy 
Theatre success of the season—a friend 
remarked to Davis—‘‘How does it come 
you are attending this theatre? Did you 
think ‘The Family’ was on?” “No,” an- 
swered Davis, “nobody ever thought 
that.” “But it was on, wasn’t it?” asked 
the friend. “Evidently not as much as 
the public,” rejoined the playwright. On 
the first night of “I’ll Be Hanged If I 
Do,” some one asked Acton Davies, 
dramatic critic of the Sun, who wrote 
the play. “Doctor Crippen,” replied 
Davies. 


Rescue of Mabel Taliaferro 


ON THE opening night of “Spring- 
time,” at the Liberty Theatre a yeat 
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ago, the lobby-ists were buried in a dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of 
Frederic Thompson, the producer, 
having changed his star-and-wife’s nom 
de theatre from Mabel Taliaferro to 
Nell. Some one asked Alan Dale what 
he thought of the patronymic change. 
“T don’t expect to call her Nell any more 
than I expect her to call me Al,” re- 
torted the well known critic—and when, 
in his review of the play, he subsequent- 
ly printed this retort, he brought smiles 
out of Thespis’ mouth from one end of 
Broadway to the other. And Nell was 
changed back again to Mabel Talia- 
ferro. The lobby-ist’s sane shaft of wit 
had struck home. Charles Belmont 
Davis, the short story writer and brother 
of Richard Harding Davis, is one of 
New York’s regular lobby-ists. After 
the first act of “The Summer Widow- 
ers,” when that play was produced last 
summer at the Broadway Theatre, Mr. 
Davis was in a group with a number of 
other lobby-ists including “Ned” Stone. 
Said the latter to Davis—“Did you see 
Nazimova in Ibsen’s ‘Little Eyolf?” 
“No, I didn’t,” replied the short story 
writer. “I take off my heavy underwear 
and heavy drama at the same time.” 
When charged with this retort at one 
of the autumnal lobby meetings, Mr. 
Davis argued that he never could have 
uttered it for the very good reason that 
“both of them tickle me.” 


More Theatrical Badinage 


JUST before William Gillette re- 
turned to the stage for his farewell tour 
in a repertoire of his old successes, he 
was a frequent mingler with the lobby- 
ists. Seated at a table in The New The- 
atre café one night with a group of lob- 
by-ists including Paul Armstrong, 
Thompson Buchanan and Roi Cooper 
Megrue, Gillette was asked what he 
thought of The New Theatre. The pro- 
duction at the time, incidentally, was a 
decidedly mediocre one. “You ask me 
what I think of The New Theatre,” said 
Gillette. “I think it is the best play- 
house in America—in which to see a 
play you do not care for.” No lobby-ist 
has ever paid a finer tribute to the spa- 
cious and gloriously comfortable café 
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of the Central Park West dramatic in- 
stitution. Roi Cooper Megrue, author of 
numerous vaudeville playlets, is himself 
a lobby-ist of no little aptitude at rep- 
artee. They tell a story of him that, on 
one occasion, while lobby-ing during a 
particularly bad play, he was .ap- 
proached by the brusque producer with 
these words—“Say, Megrue, you think 
you know a good play when you see it. 
What do you think of this one?” “I 
think I know a good play when I see it,” 
echoed Megrue courteously. 

In other seasons, one of the most 
justly renowned of all the New York 
lobby-ists from a viewpoint of verbal 
give and take was the celebrated Glen- 
more, or “Stuffy” Davis. Many persons 
were in the habit of going to the theatre 
merely for the privilege of listening to 
the witty Glenmore between the acts. At 
that time, Davis was acting as publicity 
drum-major for Frederic Thompson, 
the producer. While attending the meet- 
ing of the lobby-ists at the Thompson- 
produced premiére of Robert Hilliard 
in “A Fool There Was,” Davis got into 
a dispute with Frank O’Malley, another 
profound lobby-ist over the artistic 
worth of the drama in question. “It’s 
great, I tell you,” argued Davis, “and I 
guess I ought to know. That’s what I 
get paid for.” On another occasion, 
Davis was holding forth with Booth 
Tarkington, who is also one of our most 
regular little lobby-ists whenever he 
visits New York. “Why don’t you write 
a play?” asked Davis of the man 
who has written at least a dozen. 
“Oh, I may some day,” replied Tark- 
ington without a smile. “The critics 
hope so,” said Davis. O’Malley, 
after the annual banquet of the 
American Dramatists Association . at 
Delmonico’s a few months ago, was . 
asked in the lobby of the Hackett The- 
atre a few nights later by a facetious 
individual whether the banquet had 
been a full dress affair. “Sure,” replied 
O’Malley. “Everybody had on their 
third act clothes.” 


Bons Mots of the Lobby 


SINCE George M. Cohan has given 
up acting for playwriting, he has been 
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a frequent lobby-ist and his presence in 
a group of “repartee slingers” is always 
a source of joy to the latter. Mr. Cohan, 
surrounded by a crowd of dyed-in-the- 
wool lobby-ists, was standing in the 
foyer of the Gaiety Theatre several 
months ago during the metropolitan try- 
out of “The Penalty,” held at a special 
matinée. “That first act is the limit,” 
bluntly remarked a theatrical man to 
Cohan. “Wait till the second act, 
though,” Cohan shot back in a flash. 
“It’s even worse.” And the theatrical 
man did not volunteer any more critical 
opinions after that. In the lobby of the 
New Amsterdam Theatre during the 
run of “Madame Sherry,” some one re- 
marked to Cohan that during a recent 
trip abroad, he had heard half a dozen 
of Cohan’s old songs in the London the- 
atres under different names. The music, 
he said, had been stolen note for note. 
“Americans are too fair to do such a 
dirty English trick,” he added. Cohan 
smiled at the man’s wrath. “You bet 
Americans are,’ ahswered Cohan. 


“And, by the way, where did the music 


for our national anthem come from?” 

Senator William Reynolds is a lobby- 
ist par excellence. It is he who is credit- 
ed with the remark that he never could 
understand why they did not give plays 
in the lobby and put aside the audito- 
rium for a lounging place between the 
acts. “It would be an ideal arrange- 
ment,” he argued, “and so comfortable 
and pleasant all around.” Between the 
acts of a musical show at the New York 
Theatre, Senator Reynolds was once 
asked by a friend, which he preferred 
—musical comedy or Shakespeare. 
“Shakespeare,” he answered without a 
second’s hesitation, to the surprise of his 
interrogator. “Shakespeare?” exclaimed 
the latter. “Why?” “Because,” the 
Senator replied, “it’s less of a strain 
on the eyes.’’ Senator Reynolds is also 
credited with the following bit of lobby 
repartee. During a performance of “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” at the Re- 
public Theatre, a friend said to him— 
“Well, Senator, this is certainly a good 
play for people to bring their wives, 
sisters and sweethearts to, isn’t it?” 
“Yes,” returned the Senator, “provided 
you bring your wife and sister to one 


performance and your sweetheart to 
another.” ; 


A Humorist at Large 


ROY McCARDELL, the humorist, 
has written his name along with the 
others on the lobby register. McCardell, 
it will be remembered, wrote a play a 
couple of years ago which he called 
“The Gay Life.” “The Gay Life,” it 
will also be remembered, turned out to 
be “The Sad Death” when Harrison 
Grey Fiske put it on for a few nights 
at Daly’s. Several weeks after the de- 
mise of his maiden effort, McCardell 
was lobby-ing with a number of theat- 
rical men in the Lyric Theatre when 
one of the latter asked him how he had 
ever had the temerity to believe that a 
dramatization of his “Dopey Mc- 
Knight” stories would catch on. “Well,” 
replied McCardell, “I did really believe 
it would go, so I dramatized the stories 
just to show the courage of my convic- 
tions.” “Then how did you regard its 
failure?” asked the theatrical man. “As 
the conviction of my courage,” retorted 
McCardell. 

Wall Street is well and fully repre- 
sented among the lobby-ists and among 
the men of the ticker “Fred” Housman 
is probably one of the most frequently 
seen. Mr. Housman is a member of the 
“Diamond Jim” Brady party of lobby- 
ists and his dark brown beard is as 
much an item of a theatrical premiere 
as the play itseli—from the lobby point 
of view, at least. Housman was chatting 
with several brokers not long ago in the 
foyer of the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
The subject under comment was the 
extravagantly large and steadily in- 
creasing number of playhouses in New 
York at the present time. One of his 
companions turned to the regular lob- 
by-ist with this question: “Say, Fred, 
what is a chronic theatre-goer like you 
going to do when things get to such a 
state that there will be two new plays 
to be seen every night in the week?” 
Housman smiled. “In such an event,” 
said he, “I’ll reserve a seat for the sea- 
son in Cain’s Storehouse. In that way, 
I’d often be able to see three or four 
of those ‘new’ plays at a time.” 
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Fun of the Foyer 


AT ONE of the “Follies” premiéres 
on the New York Roof Garden, some 
one asked Housman how much he had 
paid for his seat. “Five dollars,” he an- 
swered. “Gee, that’s a stiff roof garden 
price,” remarked the other. “Yes,” re- 
turned Housman, “the ‘Follies’ come 
high but I must have ’em.” 

“Bill” Edwards, commissioner of the 
New York Street Cleaning Department, 
but probably better known as an old 
Princeton football star, is as much of a 
lobby ornament as the picture of Lillian 
Russell on the opposite wall. Mr. Ed- 
wards, be it known, weighs something 
like two hundred and fifty pounds. Re- 
cently, at the premiére of an English 
comedy, one of the lobby-ists asked Ed- 
wards why he had never gone on the 
stage. “In what kind of a play?” asked 
Edwards with a now-just-what-are-you- 
driving-at smile. “Oh, say for instance, 
a light comedy,” put in another lobby- 
ist. “My art calls only for heavy parts,” 
returned Edwards. “There ought to be 
something good for you in that line over 
at the Hippodrome,” grinned the first 
lobby-ist. “Maybe,” put in Edwards, 
“but the Hippodrome stage entrance 
isn’t wide enough.” 

Although of late, Charles Dana Gib- 
son has not been the lobby-ist he once 
was, the familiar sturdy figure of the 
artist is to be caught sight of every once 
in a while in the foyer groups and the 
laughter that emanates from these 
groups is a pretty good sign that the 
famous lobby-ist has lost none of his 
old-time wit. Other ears that heard, re- 





late a bit of Gibson repartee that oc- 
curred on the second night of “The Con- 
cert” at the Belasco Theatre. Gibson 
had been telling his friends that he was 
extremeiy busy getting up a series of 
black and white sketches to illustrate 
one of the latest novels. “What is the 
novel about?” inquired one of the 
group. “An artist,” replied Gibson. 
“Trapeze?” laughingly asked the man. 
“No—scaffold,” said Gibson, “Ah, I see, 
a painter,” said the jesting cross-ques- 
tioner. “And what, pray, have you 
learned about painters?” “A great deal,” 
replied the well known artist. “I read 
the novel before I started to draw the 
illustrations.” 


Beaux Esprits of Bygone Days 


THE insistence of the halting tail- 
piece precludes any further chronicling 
of the New York theatrical lobby-ists 
of to-day. Every few years some of the 
lobby-ists go, but the great and constant 
body is kept ever full by the new lobby- 
ists who come to take their places. Did 
space permit, the present day lobby-ist 
records might be amplified with the 
stories of such regulars as George Kess- 
ler, “Jerry” Siegel, Theodore Burt 
Sayre and Captain Pierre -Drouillard. 
And, too, there might be appended many 
an anecdotal reminiscence of such fa- 
mous lobby-ists of other days as “Abe” 
Hummel, “Freddie” Gebhard, James 
Hazen Hyde, Napoleon Sarony, “Char- 
ley” Heidelberg and William F. Howe. 
For plays may come and plays may go, 
but the Spirit of the Lobby-ist goes on 
and will go on—forever. 
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THEATRICAL PRODUCER 


by JOSEPH M.GAITES— 


JOSEPH M. GAITES has risen within the past few years to a place among the fore- 
most theatrical producers in this country. Originally associated with the musical-comedy 
a “ar latest achievement has been the production of Mr. Wilstach’s dramatic version 

** Thais.” 


HE novice who gaily enters into 

a compact with himself to be a 
producer of stage entertainments, 
soon learns that it means something 
else than merely printing his name on 
a twenty-four sheet lithograph, as 
sponsor for a production, yet, as a 
matter of fact, that is about how far 
the general public’s knowledge goes. 
Just what is a theatrical producer? 
Very likely you would answer such a 
question by the statement that a the- 
atrical producer is a man who pro- 


duces or stages plays. And you would 
be quite right—in a certain small de- 
gree. The wag who defined the theat- 
rical producer as the man who supplies 
the money bags, was also right, in a 
certain small degree. 

But when you have said that, you 
have only begun to define the genus 
producer. He is a strange bird. The ° 
man who makes a success out of the 
producing business, is to be come 
mended for one thing, if for nothing 
else. He has the instinct that permits 
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him to take a long chance without 
changing the color of his hair or mak- 
ing him miss whatever allotment of 
sleep he is in the habit of scheduling 
for himself. 

When you are on the outside, look- 
ing in, it all seems to be so absurdly 
simple. You, as a member of the 
theatre-going public, walk into the 
theatre and sit down in a comfortable 
orchestra or balcony chair, idly turn 
the pages of your program, possibly 
reading the advertisements of the local 
merchants, and wait for the overture. 

Then, when the curtain goes up on 
the first act of the piece, you sit back 
and try to discover just what the 
actors on the stage are endeavoring 
to do, and what the piece is all about. 

If it happens to be a musical enter- 
tainment, you are not likely to demand 
much more than jingly music, come- 
dians who can create laughs, pretty 
women, suitable gowning and costum- 
ing, attractive scenic mounting, and 
some slight semblance of a plot or 
story. If you get this combination in 
a reasonably satisfying dose, you will 
likely vote the show a “success,” at 
least from your viewpoint. In other 
words, it has served its purpose to 
entertain and amuse you for several 
hours, without taxing the mind and 
causing the wrinkles of deep and con- 
centrated thought to gather. It is 
simply diversion. 

But, while musical shows demand 
the very least from their audiences, 
they are by all odds the most costly 
form of entertainment a producer can 
“put on.” The man in the street who 
does not have a knowledge of theatric- 
al costs, would probably be staggered 
if he knew the actual monetary outlay 
made by the producer of a “high- 
grade” musical piece. Anywhere from 
fifteen to sixty thousand dollars is a 
common amount for a producer to ex- 
pend on a musical-comedy. Scenery 
spells lots of money; costumes run 
into a lot more money; and the ser- 
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vices of the artists you have engaged 
to make the public laugh and applaud 
mean the outlay of a lot more money. 

The musical-comedy producer takes 
a very long chance with his capital. 
He has no certainty that his piece 
will have any appeal. If the critics, 
who represent the public, find the 
piece lacking in the necessary ele- 
ments that mean success, and if they 
have properly measured it, then your 
producer telephones to the man who 


owns the vans. The van man comes. 


around with his long scenery trucks 
and carts away your production to the 
dark and narrow confines of that hos- 
pitable haven—the storehouse. 

Big plays like “Thais” and “Every- 
woman,” to take two pretentious pro- 
ductions now on Broadway, run into a 
lot of money. But take the average 
“straight” play or drama. Leaving out 
the question of the spectacular pro- 
duction, you will find the cost of pro- 
duction is nothing like what it is in 
the case of the musical shows. 

The question naturally comes up as 
to why producers do not confine them- 
selves exclusively to the production of 
straight dramas. The answer is a very 
simple one—that of supply and de- 
mand, Producers are in the business 
to give the public what it wants. And, 
as the public wants musical shows, as 
well as other types of plays, and de- 
mands that each succeeding musical 
show be better than its predecessors, 
the producer does the natural thing, 
and supplies the demand. 

In my own experience, it happened 
that my lot fell in with musical com- 
edy production. That I was generally 
successful in producing the sort of 
musical pieces the public liked, is due, 
not to any unusual skill or power in 
foretelling on my part, but rather to a 
happy combination of circumstances 
that enabled me to get hold of the 
right sort of vehicles and the proper 
artists for the exploitation of them. 

It is a strange thing, but I know 
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that every producer who has started 
out in the musical-comedy field sooner 
or later wants to try his hand at the 
other forms of entertainment. This, 
of course, providing he is in love with 
his work. 

Doing a musical comedy means a 
lot of very hard work. You have, to 
begin with, as a general thing, a cast 
that is vastly bigger than will be 
found in the casts of straight plays. 
You have anywhere from twenty to 
sixty chorus girls. You have a man to 
write the music; another man to write 
the lyrics and, possibly, still another to 
do the book or story of the piece. Then 
you engage your people for the parts 
or characters, and turn them over, 
with the book, the lyrics and the mu- 
sic, to the musical director'and the 
stage director, in case you do not do 
the actual staging yourself. 

Then, to top all*this off, you have 
your scenery to be designed and 
painted. With musical shows your 
scenery is almost always much more 
elaborate and expensive than with 
other forms of stage entertainment. 
Then come the several hundred cos- 
tumes from the costumers and the 
tailors, together with the properties 
and appliances used in the action of 
the piece which are to be made by the 
property man. Of course all this must 
be done with any play—but in much 
less degree. 

When the manuscript -of “Thais” 
was handed me by the author, he told 
me frankly that it was something en- 
tirely away from the character of 
productions I had always done up to 
that time, It was a pictorial drama, re- 
quiring tremendous scenic effects and 
a big company of players. He asked 
me to read it over at home, and digest 
its possibilities before giving an opin- 
ion. I did so. Now, “Thais” is a big 
play, but it was so well written by its 
author, Mr. Wilstach, that it inter- 
ested me as a new proposition in pro- 
duction. I decided to do it. 
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With every appreciation of its possi- 
bilities, I was staggered at the magni- 
tude of the task when we actually got 
down to staging it. But we went 
ahead. That it was successful is nat- 
urally a source of satisfaction. But, 
frankly, I would hardly care to keep 
on staging plays of the character of 
“Thais” to the exclusion of all other 
forms of entertainment. Productions 
such as it are the high-water marks in 
a producer’s accomplishments. 

This suggests an idea in connection 
with producers, Like most men who 
devote their time and energy to this 
line of work, I feel that to be a well 
rounded and completely equipped pro- 
ducer, a man must be able to stage 
every form of stage entertainment. No 
matter if his general tendency is in the 
direction of any one particular line of 
work: if he would be master of all the 
possibilities and intricacies of produc- 
tion, he should, sooner or later, do all 
classes of pieces. 

The “tea-cup,” or drawing-room 
type of play is an interesting variety. 
In such a piece, the dialogue, the sit- 
uations, and the people, bear the brunt 
of failure or success, John Drew, one 
of America’s leading actors, finds his 
greatest popularity in this type of 
piece. They are always beautifully 
staged, excellently acted, and, as a 
rule, while they deal with some cur- 
rent social topic, they are full of bright 
lines. They appear to be the acme of 
simplicity, but it is the sort of sim- 
plicity that hides artistic effort and 
experience.. 

Farces and light comedies are still 
another type of productions that have 
great possibilities for the acute pro- 
ducer. In such pieces, the action, situ- 
ations and lines spell success or fail- 
ure. The best comedian in the world, 
to my mind, is lost without material 
to enable him to display his talents as 
a blues-dispeller. 

It has, however, been my experience 
that no matter how beautiful your 












theatre may be, how bright your 
lights, how elaborate your production, 
how clever and talented your people 
are, if the material is lacking, you will 
have failure. The backbone of a stage 
production is the material furnished 
the people. The rest of it is all in the 
nature of dressing. 

No matter how much money you 
spend in staging your play, you must 
put the right lines in the mouths of 
your actors. The man who pays his 
money into the box office may have his 
eye pleased, but if he does not hear 
brightness and originality in the 
spoken words, you will fail completely 
to please him. He is the court of last 
resort. He does not count your play in 
dollars and cents. He has one standard 
—does it satisfy and entertain? Is it 
“a good show?” 

If you are able to satisfy and enter- 
tain, then you have overcome the 
greatest difficulty that confronts the 
producer. Unfortunately, though I do 
not understand why, there is a tend- 
ency in some quarters to look upon 
the theatrical producer as a man es- 
pecially blessed of the gods. It is some- 
times considered that the only essen- 
tial to enable a man to become a pro- 
ducer is capital—money in the bank. 

The merchant who succeeds, does 
so because he is an expert in studying 
the demands of the buying public. He 
gives them what they want at the 
price they want to pay. The success- 
ful physician is the one who becomes 
expert in the treatment of the sick and 
ailing—he is never successful, in the 
real sense of the term, just because 
he may have money. The successful 
architect is the one who designs build- 
ings that please the eye, and contain 
the elements of comfort, safety and 
convenience in the greatest degree. 
The statesman is successful because 
he is an expert in law, and not because 
he has an income of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. The publisher is 
successful, not because he merely has 
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the capital, but because he publishes 
a book that is attractive to look upon 
and is filled with the sort of reading 
matter that creates interest. In short, 
the same underlying principle be- 
speaks success in everything—know- 
ing your business or profession, fur- 
nishing the sort of output that is 
wanted by the public you aim to reach, 
and constantly catering to the demand 
that exists and waits to get what it 
seeks. 

The successful theatrical producer, 
nine times out of ten, is personally 
unknown to the public. True, people 
do see his name at intervals on the 
announcements of his plays, but print- 
ers readily recognize the fact that he 
is of the least importance to the pub- 
lic, and, therefore, pick out the small- 
est type and make the least fuss over 
him. This is just as it should be. The 
play is the thing, after all is said and 
done. If you haven’t got the play, you 
might as well put up your shutters, 
pull down the blinds, snap the safety 
lock on your office door, and hunt 
another pasture in which to graze. 

My ideas as to the real status of a 
theatrical producer are not original, 
nor confined to me. It has always been 
the same. The men who furnish enter- 
tainment for the public, are in a busi- 
ness that is one of the hardest task- 
masters in the world. Because you are 
passably successful this season, it does 
not necessarily follow that next season 
you will not have undone all the struc- 
tures you have so carefully reared. 
Each theatrical season comes around, 
sure as fate, and with its coming, 
brings new problems to be solved. 
Plays are good as entertainment for 
just so long. There are some plays, of 
course, that seem never to die, but a 
discussion of them would open up 
quite another line of discourse. 

The man who sells merchandise can 
take his time and build up his busi- 
ness. But the man who produces plays 
must make his appeal with his first 
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play. If it is a failure, he must start 
all over again, without any assets ex- 
cept experience and possibly some 
wisdom in avoiding pitfalls. Naturally, 
as he becomes increasingly successful, 
he begets confidence. But, no matter 
how successful he may have been, he 
cannot afford to rest on his laurels. 
Recently I read in the daily press, at 
the time of the induction into office 
of the President’s new secretary, Mr. 
Charles D. Hilles, that a friend sent 
him a motto card, reading 
Don’t rest on your laurels. They 

look mighty fine on your forehead, 

but. make a mighty uncomfortable 

cushion, 

This strikes me as being particu- 
larly applicable to the theatrical pro- 
ducer. He will find it mighty hard 
sledding to make a cushion out of any 
laurels he may have succeeded in gar- 
nering. Let him put his laurels safely 
away on a back shelf—and not even 
wear them, lest they catch in his ring 
as he runs his hand through his hair, 
working out some hard problem as to 
how to get a company in from Seattle, 
where they close Saturday, and have 
them open the following Monday in 
Chicago. 

“There’s a reason.” You will see this 
concise statement and pregnant catch- 
line all over the country, There’s a 
reason and a mighty good one for the 
success of the theatrical producer who 
becomes anything or gets anywhere in 
the show world. He becomes promi- 
nent or obscure as the case may be, in 
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the same ratio as he succeeds or fails 


‘properly to gauge the pulse of the 


theatre-going public. As he is a good 
or bad diagnostician, his success will 
be greater or less. 

Personally, I am going to try my 
hand at every branch of the producing 
business. I am going to continue to 
do an occasional musical-comedy, my 
first love, as a sort of mental cocktail, 
I am going to do the “tea-cup” style 
of play ; and I am going to stage period 
and historical plays as well as plays 
dealing with contemporary life; and 
I am also going to have a hand at 
farces and comedies. 

I am going to produce at least one 
of every style of stage play, because I 
feel, that a man, if he would become a 
finished and successful producer, must 
be able to turn his hand expertly and 
successfully to every variety. 

Confining oneself to one line of pro- 
ductions does not give the producer a 
broad-gauge grip on his job. And that’s 
exactly what the really-and-truly-in- 
earnest producer, who is in the game 
for something else besides money, 
wants to have—a grip on his job that 
will enable him to tackle any theatric- 
al problem that comes up and turn 
it out to the taste of the theatrical 
supreme court—the American Public.. 
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Worked 


ORATIO SMITH answered the 
head-waiter gruffly and sank into 
his chair in the American restau- 

rant, deeply depressed. Mechanically, 
he reached for the menu to decide what 
was best for a jaded appetite, when the 
apparition appeared. 

The specter was partaking of a New 
England boiled dinner with apparent 
relish, and had paid no heed to the ar- 
rival of the veneer manufacturer. 

The noise that caused the other to 
look up was a rasping gulp that gurgled 
in the reaches of Horatio Smith’s 
throat. And then—the other emitted the 
same sort of sound, and the two sat 
mutely gazing at one another. 

Not only were their features dupli- 
cates, but they had the same style of 
parting their hair, wore the same kind 
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| by JOHN L. KENNION 
A SHORT STORY OF AN ACTOR 


of cravat and the same cut and color of 
clothing. 

“Who are you?” Smith inquired. 

“My name is Simpson—James Au- 
gustus Simpson,” the other answered. 

“And your business?” 

“An actor—at liberty—decidedly at 
liberty,” was the response. 

“But you look like me—talk like me,” 
Smith commented. 

“Through no fault of mine, sir,” 
Simpson replied, apparently bored at 
the thought that his own classic visage 
had a counterpart. 

“An actor,” Smith mused—and then 
he fumbled over his bill-of-fare with a 
far-off haze in his eyes. 

As a manufacturer of veneer, Horatio 
Smith was known wherever furniture 
was known—which was pretty nearly 
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all over. Not only had he been success- 
ful, but he had ambitions—and some of 
them had already been realized. 

The Smith veneer was most excellent 
material and its sale was phenomenal, 
but beyond the success attained in this 
line, was a deep-rooted scheme that had 
incubated in the depths of the Smith 
convolutions for months. 

“What do you charge—well, for act- 
ing?” queried Smith, as he bent over 
the table and looked into the face of the 
one-time star. 

“Are you a manager?” 

“No,” Smith replied, “but I might be 
—manager, let us say, of a one-star 
east. It all, of course, would depend on 
your references and your price.” 


“References, indeed? Why, sir, I’ 


played with Booth and—” 

“Yes, yes, my good friend, they all 
did,” Smith broke in, “but I mean your 
personal references—as to your char- 
acter, and so forth.” 

“Oh—I see. Well, I am a sober man, 
never gamble—seldom smoke, have 


simple tastes and an ideal of art—ideals 


too high for the crash-bang stage of to- 
day, sir.” 

“T see,” was the veneer king’s com- 
ment, “but that doesn’t entirely answer 
my question. Are you—well, extensively 
acquainted ?” 

“In these parts, unfortunately, no,” 
the actor answered, swelling his chest 
with pride. 

“Fortunately — very fortunately,” 
Smith commented—mostly to himself. 
Then he added—“‘And what do you 
charge by the week—or month?’ 

“If I may have a star part, a hundred 
a week would do.” 

Smith swallowed hard. 

“But this job would call for little re- 
hearsing—for no actual performances— 
and would give you plenty of leisure 
time—plenty of it.” 

“Heaven forbid!” was Simpson’s re- 
joinder. “Leisure is the one thing I 
must get away from—and shortly.” 

Horatio Smith ordered roast beef and 
coffee, and then meditatively sat drum- 
ming with his knife. 

“T can offer you something truly ex- 
ceptional,” he said after some hesitation, 
“and if you will agree to call to see me 
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this evening, I will assure you of a con- 
tract—a very liberal contract, sir. Is 
that agreeable?” 

“Suppose, then, as a retainer, you pay 
my check?” the actor suggested, to 
which demand the veneer wizard heart- 
ily acquiesced. 

Having learned that Simpson had ar- 
rived in the city not more than an hour 
before, Smith at once proceeded to ar- 
range all precautionary measures to 
keep his double off the streets—and 
when the time for parting had arrived, 
the star had extracted a few more dol- 
lars from the cautious, but anxious 
Smith, as a further retainer. 

Now, the scheme that had been stir- 
ring the intellect of Horatio Smith for 
several months had been one founded 
on the conservaton of waste material 
from mills, factories and yards devoted 
to the lumber trade, for the manufac- 
ture of an entirely new article; and he © 
was confident that the result would be 
a complete revolution in the furniture 
business of the world. Capital seemed to 
be the sole prerequisite. 

There was money enough in sight— 
once the plan was demonstrated—but 
to prove his theory would call for in- 
finite secrecy and for a period of isola- 
tion from his business. 

The truth was, the affairs of the veneer 
king had grown beyond all proportions, 


-and other investments had so tied his 


hands that his personal presence alone 
made possible his continued plunging in 
his costly advertising campaign, his ex- 
tension of plant and his other money- 
absorbing enterprises. 

It was naturally with more or less 
fear (and probably more) that the 
business man sat in the solitude of his 
factory office that evening, awaiting the 
advent of the actor. 

Finding a double seemed fortunate 
at this moment—but this depended 
largely on the nature of the double. If 
two heads, similarly shaped, were given 
to thinking the same sort of thoughts, 
then the brain of Horatio Smith could 
see breakers ahead. But if the one mind, 
schooled to parading the boards and 
muttering lines, had lost all idea of 
originality, then the other intellect was 
reasonably safe. 
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It should not be believed that Horatio 
Smith was a bold man. He was not. 
Every time he took a fresh plunge, he 
gasped with the same shivering appre- 
hension that marked his initial venture 
—and although he had been daringly 
aggressive for thirty years, he ap- 
proached each new step with a sinking 
heart. 

Nobody had ever made the discovery 
of this characteristic, but Smith knew 
it—and this knowledge had made him 
cautious to the extreme. He trusted no- 
body implicitly, had no confidants, and 
enjoyed no social distinction. He was a 
man of ideas and hard work who had 
not taken a vacation for a quarter-of-a 
century. 

The office clock seemed to tick with 
wanton weariness, and the minutes 
dragged themselves along in lethargic 
procession. 

At length, the actor arrived, and the 
two men sat facing each other in the 
veneer king’s private office. 

As they talked, a lurking shadow per- 
sisted in coming into Horatio Smith’s 
mind. It was this: suppose this double 
proved to be identically like the manu- 
facturer—and suppose Smith should 
die, or be waylaid ; how could the world 
ever know or understand? 

“You wouldn’t mind rolling up your 
right sleeve—up above the elbow?” 
Smith asked, as he surveyed the other 
with an appraising eye. 

“Oh, not at all—anything to please— 
there, how’s that?” 

Smith bent over the arm, looked at 
the elbow, and gurgled again. There was 
a duplicate of his own birthmark—exact 
as to size, color and location! 

“Mr. Simpson,” Smith began, “I 
don’t believe you realize what long 
chances I am taking on a proposition 
like this—but I’ve started, and I pre- 
sume I may as well proceed. Only, I 
caution you, if you ever betray the trust 
I am putting in you, then you'll suffer 
—mind you, you’ll suffer.” 

Without awaiting for comment, the 
veneer maker again launched into the 
details of his plan, and by ten o'clock, 
the men had reached an understanding, 
with plans to start the ball on its down- 
hill roll the next day. 
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Promptly at nine o’clock the following 
morning, Horatio Smith (in so far as 
the employees could see) walked into 
the office, slammed the door and held 
counsel with himself. 

He then pressed the button, and at 
the first buzz, Jenkins, the cashier, came 
hustling into the sanctum, 

“I shall be away most of the day, 
Jenkins,” he said, “and I don’t mind 
telling you that I feel indisposed. I shali 
be at home and any message will reach 
me there—but no personal callers, mind 
you.” 

Jenkins bowed and backed out, as 
was his custom. 

Smith (or rather Smith by natural 
proxy) left the office, walked to the 
street-car and was soon being carried 
away from the manufacturing district. 

At ten-thirty o’clock, a full report of 
the proceedings was made to the original 
—the real—Smith, and he beamed his 
approval. 

That evening, at eight o’clock, the 
Smith physician visited the apartments 
of the bachelor manufacturer, and found 
that worthy pacing the floor, biting his 
nails and talking incoherently. 

The consultation lasted fully an hour, 
at the end of which time the instructions 
had all been carefully given, and a de- 
pendable valet had been engaged to 
minister to the wants and whims of the 
invalid. 

Horatio Smith was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. He refused to leave 
the city, but consented to remain in his 
apartments, and agreed, when the doc- 
tor permitted, to take only short drives 
—and not to visit his offices for at least 
two months. 

This was a shock to the financial sec- 
tion of the town—but when a great doc- 
tor prescribes, who has the heart to 
deny his demands? 

“No,” the doctor stated, when the 
president of the First National anxious- 
ly inquired, “there is no organic trouble, 
and Mr. Smith will be back in the har- 
ness stronger than ever—in time. Only 
—don’t pester him. Treat him with the 
utmost consideration if you must call 
him up—and I ask that you do not go 
to his apartments at all. i have treated 
the man for the past thirty years. He’s 
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sound as a dollar—but he’s irritable— 
terribly so.” 

When the word of a great physician 
is given, the financial kingdom must bow 
obediently. 

At the end of a week of careful 
coaching, Simpson was so thoroughly 
transformed into Smith, and the instruc- 
tions to cover all emergencies were so 
well learned, that it was with a light 
heart that the genuine Smith sped by 
automobile for one hundred miles to 
another city and took a train from there 
for the scene of his experimental opera- 
tions—in the wastes of the great South- 
west. 

Henceforth, the original and counter- 
part of the veneer king were to follow 
their own adventures. 

There was not a cloud on Horatio’s 
mental horizon, and his one worry was 
to keep so far in the background that 
nobody would recognize him as the 
great manufacturer of Smith’s Classic 
Veneers. 

Twice a day ‘the bogus Smith was 
obliged to stick out his tongue and simu- 
late alarming nervous symptoms for the 
sake of making the medical adviser earn 
his stipend (the great physician not be- 
ing unduly moved to deliver his actual 
opinion at ten dollars a visit) and con- 
sidering the good books to read, the 
fashionable surroundings, and the ex- 
cellent quality of the cigars and liquors 
in the buffet, the occupation was most 
agreeable for a man who had long been 
filling minor parts with musical comedy 
companies—and aspiring always to the 
greater things. 

Nor was it entirely unnatural that the 

mind housed within a skull so closely 
resembling that of the veneer king 
should also be fertile of ideas—or that, 
with plenty of nourishment and an 
abundance of time to think, some very 
definite plans should be evolved. 
Let it be said for James Augustus 
Simpson that he was honest. His hon- 
esty had been the family boast—but he 
had his faults. 

He had looked upon the wine when it 
is red—and also when it is not so red— 
and he had always been fond of deli- 
cacies—of well lighted cafés and the 
music and laughter of good society. 
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With a nature of this sort, is it any 
marvel that the solitude of the invalid’s 
chamber should begin to pall soon or 
late? 

Again—the office force had been so 
considerate, regarding the illness of the 
head of the firm as little short of a boon. 
Mr. Smith had been thoughtful enough 
to instruct the bank cashier to honor all 
pay-roll and other voucher demands 
without bothering him—nerve-tense and 
agitated in the loneliness of his chamber. 


Down in the hill country of north- 
western New Mexico, Horatio Smith, 
the genuine, had fitted up his miniature 
plant. The freight cars had arrived with 
his store of machinery and raw ma- 
terials, and with the assistance of half 
a dozen workmen, whom he had en- 
gaged en route, he was soon engrossed 
with the thrill of incubating the latest 
creature of his brain, 

A month had elapsed and all pre- 
liminary work had been accomplished. 
Some minor alterations had been made, 
but for the most part everything had 
moved with clock-like precision. 

Exactly forty days from the date of 
his arrival, the pulp grinders started 
their labors, and the pine, cedar and 
spruce boards and sawdust were being 
ground after the fashion of the grist 
that is run through the mill of the gods 
—which means “exceeding fine.” 

The plan that Horatio Smith had 
cherished all these months may now be 
briefly explained. 

About the only use formerly found 
for pulp and waste of soft wood was in 
extracting the constituents necessary for 
the production of wood alcohol. Other 
lesser uses had been suggested—but the 
idea that Horatio Smith possessed had 
never been approached. 

He did not intend to utilize soft wood 
entirely, but to mix it with hard wood, 
so that he would have a pulp of various 
consistencies—ground from different 
classes of the forests’ products. He 
would extract the juices—but these he 
intended to waste, for his plant would 
call for enough capital without attempt- 
ing to supply an article that would meet 
with contpetition. 

After extracting the juice for the 























pulp, he intended then to subject it to a 
steaming process, and follow this with 
the addition of a very light waterproof 
and fireproof “binder” that would be- 
come a molecular part of the pulp itself 
—and so set as to make impossible any 
shrinkage or swelling with climate 
changes. 

Then, while still in a plastic state, 
the mass would be molded into various 
furniture forms under hydraulic pres- 
sure—and the resulting articles would 
far surpass anything that machinery or 
the hand of man could fashion from the 
natural wood. 

It would lack grain? That is true— 
but, over this groundwork weuld be se- 
cured the famous Smith veneers—sur- 
faces already noted for their conformity 
to any shape that the furniture art 
could produce. 

If the plan worked out satisfactorily, 
the result would be a brand of furniture 
that could be sold fifty per cent under 
anything else in the market, and that 
would still deliver an enormous net 
profit. 

The cost of a high-class dresser, 
made of pulp, would not exceed two 
dollars, even with the veneer coating— 
and the retail price could be placed at 
twelve dollars—or less than half the 
figure asked for dressers of much less 
beauty—and certainly of less durability. 

With keen zest, and secure from the 
prying eyes of the world, Horatio 
Smith continued his labors, tingling 
with the brisk fall air of the desert 
country, and finding the first genuine 
enjoyment of his life in the existence he 
now experienced in the open. 

Stage by stage the process continued. 
The distillation of the pulp after its in- 
itial grinding, was satisfactory. It 
worked up well in the vats. It dried in 
lumps in the ovens just as Smith had 
intended it should dry. It submitted 
gracefully to the regrinding and came 
out a fine flour—as soft and velvety as 
the fluffiest down. 

_Then came the work of testing the 
binder—a task somewhat more difficult, 
because for three weeks it was impos- 
sible to find the mixture that would re- 
tain the mass in plastic form long 
enough to work it up for the molds. 
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The inventive brain of the veneer 
manufacturer did not permit itself to 
become perplexed over these difficulties, 
however, and steadily he made the 
necessary changes until at last he had 
a paste ready for the molds—lighter by 
several times than his fondest expecta- 
tions had forecast. 

“What will the world say,” he asked 
himself, “when I produce furniture that 
is not half as heavy as that now manu- 
factured? Think of the advantages of 
freight saving. Why, I can already see 
the traffic managers perplexing their 
brains over new furniture schedules! I 
only have to await the result of the test 
in the molds to learn if I have not solved 
the problem of this part of the higher 
cost of living.” 

Day after day he broke all precedents 
by singing and whistling at his work. 
Clad in overalls and jumper, smeared 
with the grime of toil, he soon began to 
lose his rotund proportions. His skin 
was tanning under the sunshine of New 
Mexico, and his muscles were becoming 
firm and pliant. 

Twice a week he received, through 
his double, full accounts of everything 
that went on, including statements from 
his office and from the bank. It was all 
satisfactory. Nothing was wanting. 
Everything was proceeding as though a 
kind Fate had taken a block of preferred 
stock in the Pulp Furniture Trust. 


After ten weeks of a hermit’s exist- 
ence in the fashionable Smith apart- 
ments, James Augustus Simpson grew 
unduly restive. He longed for the free- 
dom of all out-doors. His being thrilled 
as he read the dramatic criticisms in the 
daily papers—and the Sunday inter- 
views nearly drove him mad. 

So here were men of smaller talent 
being paraded in the pure white light of 
publicity. Here were upstarts bringing 
the plaudits of the admiring thousands 
—and he, who had played with Booth 
and Barrett—some—and had always ac- 
quitted himself in musical comedy— 
some—was cooped up impersonating 
another man who was, perhaps, even 
now planning on flitting away to enjoy 
the sights and entertainments of 
Europe! 
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This mental attitude of the actor 
might aptly be termed the psychological 
moment, for while he fumed the hard- 
est, there was announced the coming of 
the new “comedy with music,” entitled, 
“Miss Somebody from Broadway.” 

And the cast! Why, there they were 
—one and all—the men and women 
with whom he had earned his pittance! 

“T wonder if it would be a breach of 
confidence,” he asked himself, “to ven- 
ture out—back in the shadows of a box 
—and regale myself in the glad com- 
pany of the old cast?” 

At first, the idea had to be pushed 
back forcibly, but it seemed to be mostly 
elastic, and the harder he pushed it, the 
faster it rebounded, until from sheer 
mental exhaustion he permitted it to 
possess him; even to obsess him, if the 
word is not too strong. 

Thus, on the night of Thanksgiving, 
James Augustus Simpson, playing the 
star role of Horatio Smith, crept into 
the lower right-hand box of the Old 
Colony Theatre and awaited in pleas- 
urable anticipation the appearance of 
the orchestra. 

Directly across, as Fate had unkindly 
and inconsiderately decreed, sat Frank- 
lin Meadows, president of the powerful 
First National, and in his hands he held 
a copy of that evening’s Times. His 
eyes were fastened on the second 
column, about half way down the page, 
where there was chronicled the report 
of the Smith physician. 

“With infinite care and nursing,” the 
article stated, “Horatio Smith will be 
able to take short drives by the first of 
the year—the weather permitting—and 
by the end of January he should again 
be able to resume his duties at the head 
of the great veneer plant that bears his 
name. Mr. Smith has been a very sick 
man, and to-day was permitted to sit up 
only half an hour. He has the best of 
care and seems to be cheerful.” 

The banker nodded his head with 
thoughtful satisfaction, and then picked 
up the program to learn what manner 
of people might be thrust upon him that 
evening through the whims of his wife. 

The orchestra had gone through its 
usual performance, the whispering had 
subsided and the curtain was raised. 
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There was the same presentation of 
chorus ladies—broilers and ponies—the 
general unfolding of a thin plot—and 
the perpetration of about the average 
number of jokes. 

From the viewpoint of the audience, 
the show was a huge success, and from 
the standpoint of James Augustus 
Simpson, it was the best thing he had 
ever seen. He clapped his hands boister- 
ously. He stamped his feet—and once 
he whistled! 

It was near the close of the second 
act that the tragic event occurred. 

Dottie Vanderhoof, who could sing 
some, but pose more, was warbling out 
a pretty little sentimental song about 
moonlight and the old story—and other 
things that are also adopted as bait by 
the furniture installment houses. 

The spot light—first green, then 
orange and then blue—shone upon her 
in all her resplendent raiment. 

Finally, over in the lower right-hand 
box, a figure arose and shouted above 
the music, “Hooray for you, Dottie, old 
girl—I say, three times hooray!” 

Attracted by the commotion, the spot 
light man was moved to investigate, 
and the full white glare now settled on 
the smiling features of James Augustus 
Simpson—otherwise Horatio Smith 
pro tem. 

Banker Meadows was one of the first 
to look, and then with a gasp, he sank 
back in his chair, and had to be led 
from the theatre—after he had been re- 
vived. 

Recognizing her old friend of the 
days that were, Dottie Vanderhoof 
threw kisses galore, and James Augus- 
tus tore a rose from his buttonhole and 
tossed it over the footlights! 

The shame of the veneer king was 
completed in that brief moment! 


In the New Mexico hill country the 
big chief, Black Warrior, was address- 
ing his people for the final time before 
the uprising. He thundered out his pro- 
tests against the pale-face villains who 
had despoiled his people. He pointed to 
the various omens that seemed largely 
favorable, and he cautioned his braves 
that they would fight even as the white 
men fight—for money. 











“Take prisoners—hold for gold!” he 
admonished, and a series of grunts from 
the usually peaceful agricultural in- 
habitants of the pueblo demonstrated 
that they thoroughly approved his plans. 

Accordingly, while the day was still 
in its infancy, they sallied forth, painted 
in the style of long ago—brandishing 
their modern weapons, and conducting 
themselves quite after the best scalp- 
hunting traditions of the Navajos. 

When Horatio Smith was bending 
over his molds, fondling them with the 
care and love a father displays when 
stroking the head of his own babe, he 
heard the first shot. 

They had surrounded the little plant, 
and not having provided cyclone cellars, 
the manufacturer was unable to hide. 
He was captured in a bloodless, but 
most blood-curdling, manner. 

Irrespective of his protests, thongs 
were tied about his wrists. He was hob- 
bled most shamefully, and was led back 
of a pony, while the Indians proceeded 
to ransack the premises. Every man on 
the place was duly taken into tow, and 
what could not be carted away was sub- 
jected to the sacrificial action of the 
match of commerce. 

Horatio Smith did not groan so much 
for the probable loss of his scalp, as he 
did for the fate of the crowning effort 
of his life—the mold. But the more he 
lamented, the less pity the red men took 
on him, and before high noon had 
caused them to halt, he had dragged his 
weary body many miles, blistering in the 
merciless rays of the sun. : 

At the end of the third day of these 
unseemly hardships, he was lashed to 
the bony back of a cayuse, and the pro- 
cession started with its plunder back to 
the hills, where a fresh start was to be 
made after a satisfactory dividend had 
been declared—said disbursement con- 
sisting of various articles that had been 
appropriated in the raid. 

The uprising had been unimportant, 
as viewed from the position of the gov- 
ernment, but in the eyes of Horatio 
Smith, it was an outrage far surpassing 
the battle of the Little Big Horn. At 
most, Custer had only lost his life-—but 
the world was the loser this time, being 
dispossessed of its lone opportunity to 
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enter upon a new and decidedly eco- 
nomical era of furniture buying. ~ 

What chance, after all, would Smith 
ever have again? This double business 
could not be worked always. Surely, the 
deception must some day make itself 
known ! 

Fed on most meager fare, Horatio 
Smith did not gain in weight. He was 
impatient until he should hear the rattle 
of musketry in the distance, and prayed 
every thirty minutes that the first bullet 
would nail the gaudy form of the great- 
est of all cut-throats, Chief Black 
Warrior. 

There was more or less disgust in the 
attitude and mind of the veneer king 
when the uprising was quelled by a lone 
Indian Agent, who came down from the 
reservation and gave Black Warrior and 
his braves “a severe talking to,” and 
told them to release the prisoners imme- 
diately and restore to them their right- 
ful possessions, 

Horatio Smith was disgusted even 
more when he saw the Indians meekly 
obey the commands, and although he 
had his doubts, no new uprising was 
planned after the agent left. 

Smith did not wait to procure means 
of transportaion, but set out on foot for 
the scene of the greatest sacrilege in 
frontier annals, Finally he scented the 
smell. of wood smoke that seeped 
through the waste of sage-brush. 

Yes—there was the plant, charred 
and squat. 

He walked up with a great tugging at 
his heart-strings, and decided then and 
there to live long enough to see the last 
Indian die of something—anything, so 
long as he died. 

When the regrets were cutting the 
deepest, he noted something that almost 
stopped the beating of his heart. 

Buried beneath the tank, that had 
providentially spilled its contents in the 
right place, was the mold! 

He was almost too fearful to ap- 
proach it. He stood for some moments 
and speculated. Then he gingerly tip- 
toed up to the blackened mass. He re- 
moved the remnants of the tank, Then 
he scraped away the ashes and sand— 
and below them all, intact, undisturbed, 
was the mold. 
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With fingers actuated by the deepest 
reverence, he broke it open—looked 
one full moment without uttering a 
sound. 

Then—with an indrawn squawk, he 
pulled out the composition—firm, per- 
fect, beautiful—held it aloft and shouted 
aloud ! 

The genuis of Horatio Smith was 
vindicated ! 


The scandal of the opening night of 
“Miss Somebody from Broadway” was 
being fanned into a flame—yet repeated 
*phone calls failed to bring any response 
from the apartments of Horatio Smith. 

This was not due to any modesty on 
the part of James Augustus Simpson. 
Indeed, no! For one week no light had 
shown in the Smith abode. The man 
servant had worn himself out waiting 
for the return of his master and had 
deserted his post. The learned physician 
was unable td account for the strange 
malady that had assailed his patient, 
and Banker Meadows was already pre- 
pared to bring receivership proceedings 
against the manufacturer who was in- 
debted two hundred thousand dollars 
to his and other banking institutions. 

Nor should there be any wonder at 
this attitude, for when a man has been 
known for his strict rectitude in a com- 
munity for thirty years, and then sud- 
denly shows up in a box at the theatre 
and flirts outrageously with one of the 
chorus-girls, it is time to do something. 

Innocent of all these things, Horatio 
Smith was speeding for the city, whist- 
ling at times and humming at other 
times—but guarding a large bundle, 
done up in brown wrapping-paper, as 
though it were a first mortgage on the 
Bank of England. 

His fellow-passengers even, noted 
that he took the package in the berth 
with him at night and carried it with 
him to the dining car. It was never out 
of his sight; the conductor and porter 
kept watchful eyes on so erratic a per- 
son. 

In all other ways, he appeared to be 
perfectly normal, and his tips were 
liberal enough to cause them to forego 
the pleasure of calling on the services 
of the authorities, 


Just how he should proceed after get- 
ting into the city was a subject that Ho- 
ratio Smith had not fully solved. It 
would be better, he thought, to take a 
taxi’ to his apartments, and discharge 
the actor, with a liberal remuneration. 
Then, the business of getting well could 
progress speedily; before the holidays, 
the world would learn of the most gi- 
gantic merger of capital and inventive 
genius that had ever been consummated. 

The veneer manufacturer had not 
calculated on his altered appearance, his 
ruddy glow, his reduced weight and 
diminished girth. In fact, he had noted 
no change in himself at all, though his 
clothes. were unquestionably rather 
loose. All he knew was that he felt 
younger and happier than he had since 
he was a barefooted boy. 

The apartments were dark and 
gloomy, and a policeman was pacing to 
and fro before the buliding. 

Smith rang the bell several times— 
and then, withdrawing his latch-key, he 
unlocked the door. 

Scarcely had he switched on the lights 
than a loud pounding came at the door, 
and a hoarse voice cried out—‘Open, 
in the name of the law!” 

Obeying instantly, Horatio Smith 
was so overcome by the sight of the 
bluecoat that he could only gurgle, and 
look blankly into the eyes of the minion 
of the law. 

“Ver arrested!” snapped the officer. 

“What—I say—what for,’ stam- 
mered the manufacturer. 

“Fer burglary!” roared the police- 
man. 

“But I live here—this is my house— 
and I’m a sick man!” 

“Tell that to the sergeant,” was the 
sneering reply of the officer, as he 
dragged the manufacturer down the 
stairs and to the patrol-box. if 

If wrath had surged up in the sofy| of 
the veneer maker during the raid of tke 
Navajo braves then his soul swelled be- 
yond all expression now—and, what 
was worse than all else, when he called 
Banker Meadows to the station to 
identify him, that gentleman looked sar- 
castically at him, and denied all knowl- 
edge of ever having seen him before. 

“Oh, no,” said the financier, “you are 











not Horatio Smith. He has run away 
with a chorus lady—skipped out and 
left his friends holding the sack.” 

What might have happened to Smith 
is beyond calculation, had not the con- 
science of James Augustus Simpson 
drawn him from retirement, and carried 
him into court, after reading the ac- 
counts in the morning papers. 

It took the court two hours to 
straighten out the tangle, and when that 
worthy delivered an opinion to the great 
Horatio, there was no comment from 
the manufacturer. 

“If you weren’t trying to dodge 
something wrong you'd committed,” 
spoke the judge, “then what in the 
name of sense took you down into that 
part of the country ?” 

“T was working out a secret.” 

“What kind of a secret, may I ask?” 

“I must refuse to answer at this 
time,” -was Smith’s evasive reply, and 
then, motioning to Banker Meadows 
and receiving the permission of the 
court, the two held a hurried conversa- 
tion. 

With the dismissal of the case, and 
amid the uncomplimentary remarks of 
the reporters, Smith and the banker 
made a speedy exit. 

Once safely locked in the apartments 
of the veneer manufacturer, he ex- 
plained the full value of his model. 
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The banker listened attentively, and 
then inquired—“But how about the 
supply of raw material? Is that secured 
as yet?” 

“It will take six months and half a 
million dollars to close the contracts we 
need,” Smith explained. 

“Yes, it will take that—and we can 
raise it, and much more. And it will also 
take ten thousand dollars to stake James 
Augustus Simpson and Miss Dottie 
Vanderhoof to their own musical 
comedy.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, Smith—when I denied you last 
evening, I knew who you were. That 
pesky actor had already confessed. But 
he has the theatrical bee buzzing harder 
than ever in his bonnet. He says he’ll 
release you from all claims for ‘that 
amount and confided his secret ambi- 
tions to me. They’ll fail, of course— 
but you must figure that as part of the 
initial investment of the National Pulp 
Furniture Corporation. And then— 
there will be the investment in the plant. 
Let us say that is—” 

Horatio Smith gasped in agony. 

“Mr. Meadows,” he cried, “this is too 
much. We must meet the outrage, but 
after we get started, we must live to ° 
achieve two things. One is to plant a 
wooden cross in the desert sands over 
Chief Black Warrior—and the other is 
to erect a neat, but inexpensive, head- 
stone over James Augustus Simpson. 
The balance of our arrangements seem 
simple. Let us go to lunch!” 
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THE AUTHOR of this article, now an official of the city of New York was, in ‘49, 


active in theatricals on the Pacific coast. 


HE early days of Edwin Booth in 
California, are among the most 
vivid of my _ recollections, and 

though the first evidences of his great- 
ness as an actor were shown on a mem- 
orable evening more than sixty years 
ago, I can remember the event as plain- 
ly as though it had happened yesterday. 

Before speaking of this, possibly it 
‘would be better to mention the reason 
of his having been in that part of the 
country at that time. His elder brother, 


Junius Brutus Booth Jr., was then stage 
manager of the Jenny Lind Theatre in 
San Francisco, and some one suggested 
that as his father was so well advanced 
in life, an appearance on the Pacific 
coast would be a good ending to his ca- 
reer. So Tom Maguire and Junius 
Booth consolidated and sent for him. 
His home was in Harford county, 
Maryland, near Baltimore, and Booth 
Sr. wrote back that he would come and 
bring Edwin with him. 
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“The Handsomest Fellow in the 
World” 


AT THAT time none of us had ever 
heard of Edwin. I was the comedian 
of the company at the Jenny 
Lind, and one morning at the theatre 
we were talking about the coming 
of the Booths and I said to Junius’ 
wife: 

“Who is Edwin?” 

And she said: 

“There are three left there—John W., 
Edwin and Joseph.” 

Nobody seems ever to have known 
much about Joseph. He was a doctor. 
But I remember after that, Mrs. Booth 
talked a good deal about Edwin. One 
day at rehearsal we were all grouped 
about the stage, and there was a little 
fellow over in one corner named Harry 
Coad whom all the girls were flocking 
round. He had snapping black eyes and 
was jolly and had them laughing all 
the time. On this particular day, Mrs. 
Booth stood near me with a letter in 
her hand. It was from the elder Booth, 
saying he would soon be with us. And 
Mrs. Booth said to me—“You see Coad 
over there? Well, he wont have a 
chance in the world when Edwin gets 
here! He has the most wonderful 
eyes!”— She cast her eyes toward the 
ceiling in mock ecstasy. “And he is one 
of the handsomest fellows in the world. 


' All the girls will fall in love with him. 


Wait till you see him!” 

The day the steamer was expected to 
arrive, the whole company was down at 
the wharf to see the Booths come in. 
We all recognized the father from his 
pictures—the Booth family all resem- 
bled each other strongly. But we didn’t 
recognize Ned on account of his youth- 
ful appearance. He must have been 
about nineteen at the time—it was in 
oa latter part of 1851 or in January of 
1852. 

Then Junius yelled up—“Hello, Ned!” 
and we knew it was he. After he 
came down, the whole company were 
introduced, and then I understood why 
it was that his sister-in-law had been 
raving. about him. Talk about your 
matinée idols these days! Ed’ Booth 
would have lost them all! 
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Edwin Booth and His Father 


WE ALL went up to the HKotel—the 
Russ House—and the next morning a 
rehearsal was called of “The Apostate.” 
Ed’ wasn’t much interested in it and he 
said to me—‘‘Oh, come on! Let’s cut 
all this and go out and see the town!” 
I can see him rehearsing his part, now. 
He didn’t take anything seriously, and 
I remember that he slurred his words. 
His father, a leonine figure—with the 
grand manner—stood watching him in 
the wings. Suddenly he growled— 
“That wont do! Come, come, come!” 
and he snapped his fingers. Ed’ began 
again, and he drawled out the lines: 


The weary sun has made a golden set. 


“For God’s sake!” broke in the‘ old 
man, “where does the sun set? Well, 
show it then! Point to it! Nod your 
head! Do something!” 

Then he came over where Ed was 
standing and made him do it. That was 
the way Edwin Booth learned to act. 
The part he was cast for was Hemeya 
the Moor, but he made little of it. We 
saw nothing in his acting to show that 
he had any talent. He was.just amateur- 
ish and ordinary. In fact, during the 
engagement, which lasted about two 
weeks, he gave no evidence of future 
greatness. The father was in Cali- 
fornia about six weeks, and it was on 
the return trip: from this engagement 
that death overtook him. 


Booth in the Mining Camps 


THE father left “the boy” as he 
called him, in the care of old Dave 
Anderson, and poor old Dave stuck to 
him until he himself was carried to the 
Great Beyond. Not long after the elder 
Booth had left, Willmarth Waller came 
to California to play a star engagement 
with his wife, who turned out to be a 
great actress. One day he said to me: 

“TI want a leading man to support me 
in opposite parts. Whom do you rerom- 
mend?” 

I said—“I don’t know. I can’t recom- 
mend anybody particularly.” 

“What do you think of young 
Booth?” he asked. 
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“Do you mean Ed?” said I. 

“Ves,” 

“He comes from good stock, and I 
Saw little pieces of good acting in one or 
two parts he played, and he might pos- 
sibly do all right,” I answered. 

* “Well,” said he, “the name will be of 
great benefit to me, and I think I’ll take 
him anyway.” 

So Willmarth took him all through 
the mines, and they struck pretty hard 
times—blizzards, etc. They traveled on 
horseback, and played around at the 
different camps. “Poverty Flat” was 
the name of one place. It was called 
that because a miner who was taking 
tons of gold out of it wanted to keep 
everybody else away. “Red Dog” was 
another name. It got its name from the 
fact that a man was once bitten by a 
dog there. All sorts of absurd names 
were tacked onto the towns, and some 
of them were so bad that they were 
afterwards thanged by act of the legis- 
lature. 

Stranded 


AT RED DOG, poor Willmarth 


Waller’s company stranded. One day 


somebody came to me and said— 
“Mac, that crowd up there are in 
awful shape! I met some of ’em 
on the road and they didn’t have 
shoes on!’ So some of us got together 
and saddled our horses and went out to 
meet them. There was quite a party of 
them—old man Spear, an interesting old 
character ; Sam Dennis, and Follett, the 
lover of Lola Montez, who was lost on 
the Pacific—committed suicide for love 
of her. Well, we finally found the com- 
pany—ragged and hungry. They were 
traveling in little groups and had walked 
sixty miles. Not seeing him at first, I 
said to Spear—“Where’s Ed Booth?” 
He answered—“He’s not far behind,” 
and in about an hour, he came in with 
another party. When I got near enough 
to him to talk, I said: 

“You're in bad trim, boys.” 

“Trim?” said Booth. “We've had a 
hell of a time!” 

We gave them some cigars and took 
them to a restaurant and got them some- 
thing to eat—all but Booth. He was 
proud and did not want to be under ob- 
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ligations to any one. He refused all as- 
sistance and said—“Oh, I’m all right. 
Never mind me!” He always thought of 
others. Never of himself. He was of a 
very generous nature. He got that from 
his father. I said to him—“Where are 
you going ?” 

“Back to San Francisco,” he an- 
swered. “I'll be along after a while.” 

A little later, he turned up there, and 
his brother Junius took him into his 
stock company at the Metropolitan The- 
atre. 

Edwin as a Jester 


DURING those early days in Cali- 
fornia, Ed’ Booth got pretty well ac- 
customed to knocking about, but aside 
from such hardships as he had to en- 
dure on the trip with Waller, he didn’t 
mind the experiences, for he was young, 
healthy, lively and impetuous, and he 
got all the humor out of every situation 
if there was any in it. He had a very 
lovable disposition and was always 
courteous and considerate, except when 
he was on a lark, for he did love a prac- 
tical joke better than anyone in the 
crowd. He was always jolly and laugh- 
ing, though his manner was quiet, and 
when anything would strike him partic- 
ularly he would smile and wink. There 
was one subject that he wouldn’t talk 
about, and that was the theatre. You 
couldn’t draw him out on it. He had an 
aversion to cigars, too, and never 
smoked them, but you could always find 
him with a little bull-dog pipe in his 
mouth. Those who remember him as the 
sober-minded Hamlet, could hardly im- 
agine him as we knew him out there in 
the old days. We had hilarious times, 
and Ed’ was always a ring-leader. 

Once, when we were playing in stock 
in San Francisco, a crowd of us went 
out to a place on Mission Road and 
squatted there all summer. We were 
told that it was government ground, and 
that the lots would be valuable some 
time, and that all we had to do was to 
take charge and they would be our prop- 
erty. We thought this would be a fine 
way to annex a little real estate, and 
it would have been a good idea if it 
had only worked out, for the land is 
now worth millons. It is what is now 





















half way between Third Street and the 
Mission of Dolores. 


Pipesville 


WHEN we first got out there, Ed 
said—“‘Now we'll have a name,” and 
turning to Steve Bassett he said— 
“What’s your name, Bassett ?” 

“Stephen Pipes of Pipesville! That’s 
what I shall be called, hereafter!” 
And so he was, and for the rest of 
his life, he signed his name that way. 
He took the name from the fact that 
there were a lot of old iron pipes lying 
around that were intended to be used 
for sewers. That’s about all there was 
there, except trees, and after that we 
always called the place Pipesville. On 
each lot we built a little shack out of 
dry-goods boxes and anything we could 
find around. But we slept in canvas 
hammocks that we swung out among 
the trees, and each of us had a horse. 
You could buy them for five dollars 
Mexican in those days. The different 
fellows took turns at cookmg—one 
would make the coffee and the other 
would fry the bacon and eggs. But Ed’ 
wasn’t much on that. He wasn’t given to 
cooking. 

We had a lot of fun at Pipesville, and 
every day when we went in to rehearsal, 
we used to think up some outlandish 
way of making our entrance to the city. 
Sometimes we went in whooping like 
cowboys, and again we would walk very 
slowly and solemnly, Indian file—the 
head of the procession carrying some- 
thing that looked like a coffin, and each 
one with a piece of crape or something 
black tied to his arm. Anything for va- 
riety and excitement. We kept that up 
all summer until finally the city found 
out that we had no right there, and sent 
a sheriff to turn us off. And that was 
the end of Pipesville. 

We had a great time one night aboard 
the steamboat Senator going from San 
Francisco to Sacramento, when we 
made life miserable for some German 
musicians aboard. Ed’ was the ring- 
leader that night. It happened that these 
Dutchmen had managed to get all of the 
cabins, and that meant that the rest of 
us had to sit up on deck all night. So 
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we quietly made up our minds that these 
Dutchmen in the bunks would not have 
any sleep that night. Ed’ told the great- 
est string of stories I ever listened to, 
and after every one we would laugh and 
shout as loud as we could. One story 
was like—‘‘Why does a chicken cross 
the road? To get on the other side!” 
“Ha! ha! ha!” we all yelled, and we 
kept that up the whole night. Every few 
minutes the Dutchmen would peek out 
of the windows and say—‘“I vish you 
fellos vould giff us a chance to sleep!” 
And then we would laugh again as if 
it were a great joke. It was a great night 
for us, but I don’t believe those Dutch- 
men got a wink of sleep. 


The Stock Company at Sacramento 


SOME time after Ed’ Booth got 
back from the experience with Will- 
marth, we formed a stock company for 
Sacramento. This consisted of Harry 
Sedley, Mrs. Sinclair, Venua, Edwin 
Booth and myself, McCloskey. There 
were two or three others on a small 
salary, taking chances of getting in. We 
all stopped at the same boarding-house 
—Mrs. Cardwell’s—a nice old widow 
from the West. At that time, she hada . 
horror of theatricals, but she got to like 
them afterwards. We took the Sacra- 
mento theatre, but business was very 
poor. In fact we did no business at all, 
and were on the point of “busting up.” 
Things looked pretty gloomy. Poor 
Cardwell—she put out her ham and 
eggs and she did not know where the 
money was coming from. 

One evening Jim Dowling said to me 
—“TI see a way to get clear of this alive.” 
He threw down a book marked “Marble 
Heart.” I read it. “How are you going 
to play that?” said I. “We'll do it,” he 
answered. We held a meeting-on it and 
when Booth came down to breakfast 
next morning I said: 

“Ed’, Dowling sees our way clear. 
He has a piece here that he says will 
put us on our feet. It is ‘Marble Heart,’ 
and it has a part in it exactly in your 
way.” 

“Let.me read it,” hé said. 

He did so, and about an hour after- 
wards he said: 
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“T think I can play that part, but it is 
a light comedy part.” 

“Raphael a light comedy part? No! 
Volage is a light part. Raphael is the 
part for you!” 

“No, no!” he said. “I play Volage or 
nothing.” 

Then I persuaded him that Sedley 
would make an ideal Volage, and that 
Mrs. Sinclair with her perfect figure 
would make an ideal Marco. “You're 
the only man in the company who can 
- play the tragic part,” I added, “and if 
you refuse, we are gone!” So, after 
considerable argument he took Raphael, 
under protest. 


“Marble Heart” 


WE WERE tto have a week’s re- 
hearsal, during which time the theatre 
was closed. At the first two or three re- 
hearsals, Ed’ was perfectly indifferent 
and walked through the part—read it, 
while everybody else was letter-perfect. 
I played Chatleau Margeaux, and on 
Saturday, the last day except one, Ed 
was still mumbling through his part. He 


was perfectly indifferent. Everybody 
else was acting. After he went away, 
we saw he did not care about playing 


the part, and we were undecided 
whether we would present the piece or 
not. 

Ed’s room was just across the hall 
from mine, and on Sunday afternoon I 
heard noises in his room. He was walk- 
ing up and down, repeating the pass- 
ages. At the end of a speech I clapped. 
He came to the door and said—“What, 
Mac! You here?” I said—You’ve got 
your lines,” and he said—‘“Yes, keep 
your mind easy.” 

The next morning at the last re- 
hearsal, everybody came ready—acted 
for all they were worth. Ed did a little 
better than before, but not as good as 
we had expected. After we got home I 
said—“Well, are you going to make 
anything of that part?” And he said— 
“T like it. I will surprise you to-night.” 
I said—“I hope you do. It has been ad- 
vertised as the biggest play for a cen- 
tury.” And he said—“To-night will be 
big.” 

At night he was there early, absorbed 


in the part, and everybody watched him 
closely. In those days we used to have 
a dancer or a singer between the acts, 
and we used to cast these people for 
small parts. Little Miss Adelaide, the 
danseuse, played Raphael’s mother, 
Madame de Chatleau. And after Ed’ got 
through the lines—“Your gold-bought 
smiles have ever been, will ever be, Min- 
isters of Misery and Death,” I saw he 
was in harness to play the part. 


Edwin Booth’s First Success 


AFTER he had changed his costume 
for the next act, I met him just as he 
was coming out of his dressing-room. 

“Do you want to see some good act- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T haven’t seen it yet,” I replied. 

“You will see it now,” said he. “Keep 
your eye on me.” He was laughing as 
he spoke, and he winked in that half- 
playful way he had of doing. Then he 
stepped out upon the stage and began 
the scene with Raphael’s mother, and 
in all my experience I have never heard 
anything like the beautiful pathos of his 
breaking voice and the wonderful ten- 
derness of his acting in that scene. Real 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and he had 
the whole house going, including the 
rest of us on the stage. Poor little Ade- 
laide came off crying, and between sobs 
she said to me: 

“Mr. McCloskey, I don’t want to 
play with Mr. Booth any more; he 
makes me cry so!” 

When Ed’ came by, he laughed and 
said—“How’s that?” I said—‘‘Keep it 
up!” 

And he did. His performance was 
wonderful and it took the house by 
storm. That was the first time Ed 
Booth ever showed any great emotional 
ability as an actor. 

Sixty years ago—sixty yearsago! But 
the recollection is indelibly printed on 
my mind, and I can see the entire per- 
formance as plainly as though it had 
happened only yesterday. That success 
pulled us out of the hole, for which 
everybody was thankful, including poor 
Cardwell. We played “Marble Heart” 
for one hundred nights, through the 
mines and cities of California. 

















Essays Hamlet 


AFTER that success, Booth returned 
to San Francisco and joined his broth- 
er’s company at San Francisco Hall. 
Business as usual was very bad. One 
day, Colonel Joe Lawrence, editor of 
Alta California, suggested to Junius 
that as Edwin had shown true tragic 
ability, it would be a good idea for him 
to try Hamlet. He was only about 
twenty-one at the time, and every- 
body in the company laughed at 
the idea of Ed’ trying to play 
Hamlet, but Lawrence said that no 
matter whether it was a success or a 
failure, it would bring people to the 
theatre, and that was what was wanted. 
And so the play was cast. I shall never 
forget that night! It was great fun. All 
of us who had been playing at the 
American Theatre in Sacramento were 
in front to encourage the young trage- 
dian, and at every entrance he made, we 
gave him a great round of applause. Ed’ 
didn’t like it, because he thought we 
were guying him. He said afterwards 
to us—“You fellows overdid it.” And I 
guess we did, but it was all meant in 
good nature, because everybody liked 
Ed’ Booth. 

After the performance that night, 
Ben Baker, the prompter, said to him— 
“Ned, I’m going East. Come along with 
me. Now that your father is dead, you 
will be the coming tragedian.” 

Booth decided to go, and upon arrival 
played several engagements not very 
profitably, in Baltimore, Washington 
and Philadelphia. Then, William 
Stuart, who was manager of the Winter 
Garten Theatre, and always on the look- 
out for a novelty, suggested that he 
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open in “Hamlet” at that playhouse. 
Stuart was a wonderfully clever mana- 
ger, and saw the possibilities of'a great 
run. He was not disappointed for it 
played one hundred nights. By that time, 
Edwin Booth was on the topmost rung 
of the ladder of popularity. Soon after- 
ward came the famous cast of the three 
Booths in “Julius Cesar,” when the 
mother sat in a private box and saw her 
three sons playing together—Edwin as 
Brutus, Junius as Cassius and John 
Wilkes as Marc Antony. From then on, 
until his death, Edwin Booth belonged 
to the public. 


Booth’s Charities 


ONE of the most beautiful traits of 
Booth’s character was his quiet charity 
toward his father’s old friends. I could 
recount many instances of his kindness 
in this regard that even his own daugh- 
ter doesn’t know. I remember on one 
occasion when Booth was going to Eu- 
rope, he turned to his old friend Dave 
Anderson, who was always with him, 
and said—“Now, Dave, is there any- 
thing that I have forgotten?” 

“No,” said Dave, “you have done 
pretty well, so far. You have listened to 
the voices of the needy in your profes- 
sion very largely.” 

“Well,” said Booth, “life is uncertain, 
and I have been very successful of late, 
and I don’t warit generations hereafter 
to say—‘He took care of his money and 
never thought of others.’ ” 

They have all passed away—all the 
actors I used to know in the early days 
in California. All gone, but me. And 
sometimes I ask why I am kept here so 
long. 
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Woman's phere 
68 a Press AA nent 
by Nellie Revell @ — 


MISS REVELL has for many years served -as 
enterprises and circuses, but more recently for the 


IQUOR has been blamed for many 
things in this world-——even for the 
woman press-agent. I believe I 

was the first woman in the field to do 
legitimate publicity promotion work 
for enterprises of any magnitude. My 
entrance into this profession was due 
to the fact that my -predecessor had 
indulged freely but unwisely in the 


i i 


poet not only for theatrical 
tate of Michigan. 


cup that cheers. Outside of that, he = 


was a very good press-agent. : 
Many misguided people claim that a 


woman’s sphere is in her home-mak- | 


ing, wheat cakes, and baby clothes. 
‘Whether that home may be enlarged 
to include the frigid aggressiveness 
of the dramatic editor’s office, may be = 
questioned. The woman press-agent, ~ 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE AS A PRESS-AGENT 


however, is no longer an unknown or 
untried quantity. As a matter of fact, 
she is far removed from that category, 
as has been proved in those instances 
where women have shown they have 
the initiative and the force necessary 
to handle the difficult work of public- 
ity promotion to the satisfaction of 
exacting theatrical managers. 

To be a publicity seeker may be one 
of the inherent traits of women; to be 
a publicity placer is quite another 
matter. The woman press-agent is of 
the class of which is demanded some 
evidence of worth, other than the mere 
swish of a silk petticoat. And this, too, 
in the face of the complaint of some 
men in the field, who have placed the 
blame of a “scoop” dished up by some 
enterprising woman, to the blandish- 
ments of the sex. 

It often has been said that women 
are invading the domain of the men 
and thereby encroaching upon what 
has been deemed from time imme- 
morial, the sovereignty of masculin- 
ity, thus lessening the chances of both 
sexes in securing livelihoods. 

There may possibly be some slight 
element of truth and fact in this, in 
so far as mercantile pursuits are con- 
cerned. However, when it pertains to 
the politer professional paths, the ar- 
gument falls flat. And when it includes 
the field of the press-agent, sex does 
not count for one iota. It is results, 
and results only, as the advertisers 
Say, that count. 

For years past, the work has been 
done by men, I must regretfully admit 
—men who were hard, practical, cold- 
blooded and who dealt with other men 
ofttimes more practical and outra- 
geously frappé-blooded than them- 
selves. I refer to dramatic editors. In 
fact, so true is this, that up until a 
few years ago, the thought of a woman 
entering the press-agent’s field would 
have excited only ridicule. But the 
clever woman is making her influence 
felt and is accomplishing results 
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which make her masculine contempo- 
raries sit up and take notice. | 

The woman who determines to be- 
come a press-agent for a theatre, 
clothing house, department store, 
shooting gallery or a harassed million- 
aire, must make up her mind in the 
beginning to this insuperable fact— 
that the life is not one of roses or un- 
diluted joy. I know whereof I speak, 
because I have time and again suffered 
the pangs of bitter disappointment, as 
well as the delights of success. When 
I think of what it really means and in- 
volves—this thing of being a press- 
agent in the theatrical business—I am 
forcibly reminded of the trite saying 
about fools rushing in where angels 
fear to tread. 

To be successful, the woman press- 
agent must not rely upon her physical 
charms. It is her mentality, her per- 
sonal force, that spells out success, 
That personal quality called magnet- 
ism, however, is a potent power in the 
race to win. And yet, without ability, 
success cannot be reached, even by a 
magnetic woman press-agent. 

By ability, I mean the possession of 
that common sense and adaptability 
which should instinctively tell the 
woman press-agent just how far she 
may go, so that verisimilitude shall 
not be sacrificed and her object frus- 
trated. 

It is not merely folly to distort the 
truth beyond the point that ordinary 
credulity may grasp—it is madness. 
Many a good press-agent’s story, 
based upon abundant fact, has been 
spoiled because of the exaggeration 
displayed in its telling. Newspaper 
men are human, after all. By pigeon- 
holing most of the rot given them by 
press-agents—and not all of them 
women, either—they are deserving of 
praise, rather than censure. 

My judgment may be biased, but I 
firmly believe that once a woman of 
intelligence has mastered the rudi- 
ments of the press-agent’s craft, she 
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has a splendid chance of standing pre- 
eminent in her profession. She must 
exercise sound judgment in the selec- 
tion of her matter. She must employ 
art in its preparation, for slipshod 
manuscripts exasperate the editors 
and arouse their souls to bitter, if not 
profane, outbursts. She must study 
the requirements and needs of the par- 
ticular journals with which she does 
business, What one editor may like, 
the man in the newspaper office across 
the street may not even look at. It is 
necessary, therefore, not only to study 
the policies of the newspapers, but 
also the fads and foibles of the indi- 
vidual men “holding down” desk jobs 
in newspaper offices. Where one dra- 
matic editor prefers very “stagey” 
photographs, the next one wants those 
which haven’t the professional ap- 
pearance. 

And, in addition to all this, the 
woman press-agent, besides studying 
the “types” of men who pass on 
“copy,” must not lose sight of the fact 
that whenever she enters a newspaper 
office to “plant a story,” she is asking 
for something for nothing, valuable 
space for which newspaper editors 
have pressing need. She must remem- 
ber, also, that there are dozens of other 
press representatives, who represent 
perhaps better attractions than her 
own, and have better stories, for which 
they are seeking representation in the 
columns of the paper. But, above all 
else in her gospel, she must supply 
original “copy.” 

These are a few of the rules I have 
set down for my- own guidance. As 
their observance has often won pub- 
licity for the enterprises I have repre- 
sented in the past, it is logical to sup- 
pose that any other woman, with the 
natural equipment and qualifications, 
may look for a reasonable amount of 
success as a press-agent. 

In the shaping up of the woman 
press-agent’s destiny, much depends 
upon the professional folk with whom 


she has to do and come in contact. 
Every business man knows and ap- 
preciates the value of publicity, rightly 
directed, in advancing his interests. 
If publicity aids the business man, 
why not the professional man? 

If the actor-folk fail to get into the 
newspapers, it is largely their own 
fault. The general public fairly revels 
in the absorption of news of the 
theatre and of the men and women 
connected with it. This being a 
recognized fact, it rests primarily with 
the press-agent to supply the press 
with entertaining matter pertaining 
to the entertainment in which the gen- 
eral public is more or less interested. 
Secondarily, it is obligatory upon the 
professional, if he or she hopes to se- 
cure the publicity they ought to have 
to insure individual success and recog- 
nition, to supply the press-agent with 
what the agent deems suitable imple- 
ments of warfare, 

My experience has taught me that 
the greatest force making for success- 
ful publicity, so far as the daily press 
is concerned, is photographs. The ac- 
tor displaying the finest and most 
varied assortment of photographs of 
himself in character or otherwise, will . 
have his pictures reproduced, while 
the less enterprising professional, who 
fails to catch on to the secret, writhes 
in envy, and seldom, if ever, reaches 
the public eye through the newspa- 
pers. 

Newspaper editors in this day of 
super-illustration, often throw an 
otherwise good story into the waste- 
basket simply because it cannot be 
illustrated. But when you give an edi- 
tor a good story, with a fine line of 
photographs to choose from, not one 
in a dozen editors will cast it aside. 
All artists should make a note of this 
and tuck it away in their memories 
for future use. Many and good photo- 
graphs are an essential stock in trade. 

Personally, I try to impress upon 
the professionals the necessity of keep- 

















ing me supplied with clean, well-print- 
ed pictures of themselves. Incident- 
ally, I might add, right here, that the 
press-agent often finds him or herself 
up against a stone wall, because the 
artists, from motives of economy pos- 
sibly, carry cheap and very often 
soiled photographs, in the mistaken 
belief they will answer the require- 
ments of the press-agent. 

Attractive photographs are more ef- 
fective publicity getters than reading 
matter. But from sad experience, I 
have almost tired of trying to prove 
this to actors, especially those in 
vaudeville. Another thing that sadly 
harasses the soul of the women press- 
agents, and possibly makes the hard- 
ened men profane, is the handicap 
provided by professional people in 
failing to get their pictures and press 
matter to you on time. It is indeed 
hard to make them understand that 
noon, to-day, does not mean six p.m., 
to-night. The days when these tac- 
tics were possible, have passed, and 
the professional who fails to keep 
abreast of the times has no one but 
himself to blame if he fails to succeed. 

In the beginning of my vaudeville 
press-agentry, I went into the “two-a- 
day” as aperformer. I wanted to get 
better acquainted with the vaudeville 
artists’ lives, and familiarize myself 
with their joys and woes. I wanted 
to see the “game” from their view- 
point, 

In the past, and even to-day, so 
many people who write of vaudeville, 
have gathered their information and 
formed their opinions while seated in 
an orchestra chair. I determined the 
proper way was to get the “dope” at 
first hand. I have never been sorry 
or regretted that I followed this 
avenue in learning the vaudeville end 
of the “show business.” Having been 
a performer, I have learned not to 
Criticise “bills,” as the acts making up 
a vaudeville program are called. I 
assume that if'my manager thinks well 
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enough of an act to back up his judg- 
ment with his money, it would be 
small potatoes for me to question his 
wisdom. 

It has been said that women in busi- 
ness do not have the thorough co- 
operation of their own sex. This is a 
statement to which I cannot subscribe, 
especially after a review of my own 
experience. Women have been the 
source of great inspiration and aid to 
me in my work as a publicity pusher. 
For instance, it was Amy Leslie, the 
dramatic critic, who has been for 
twenty-five years on the Chicago 
Daily News, who started me off upon 
my career as a theatrical press-agent. 
Previous to that time, I had been 
identified with circuses. Had it not 
been for the co-operation and boosting 
my Own sex gave me, it is well within 
the realms of possibility that I would 
now be massaging floors and bathing 
windows. As it is, I have enjoyed the 
distinction of having worked for, to 
my way of thinking, at least, the three 
greatest showmen in the world—P. T. 
Barnum, J. J. Murdock, and Percy G. 
Williams. ; 

One reason why women press- 
agents have been successful is because 
managers find them—shall I say it?— 
more reliable than men. A woman 
naturally has more intuition, a more 
complete grasp of details, a keener 
imagination. This combined with all 
the virtues of man and but few of his 
vices, her status is more naturally es- 
tablished as a press-agent of worth 
and desirability. 

The woman press-agent must have, 
in addition to the prime requisites of 
the profession, to which I have already 
referred, literary ability, good pres- 
ence and tact. But she must, at the 
same time, be the antithesis of the 
clinging-ivy variety and abide by her 
own efforts and the grace of Heaven 
to stand competition in the field. 

When you cross the portals of the 
local editor’s threshold, if there be 
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such things as portals, you must forget 
you are a woman. It is necessary that 
you be armed with something more 
than the mere fact that you are the 
kind of woman to whom men doff 
their hats in the courteous recognition 
any gentleman will extend a member 
of the opposite sex. It is quite im- 
perative, also, that you are not only 
there with a good, plausible story that 
has news value for that particular pub- 
lication, but the request for represen- 
tation should be made with tactful 
forcefulness—the sort that is akin to 
diplomacy of the highest order. It has 
been said that woman is a natural dip- 
lomat. Well, if this be so, she has 
every chance in the world to bring 
her diplomatic skill into action when 
bearding a newspaper editor. It stands 
to reason that the ice cream soda has 
none of the seductiveness of the rye 
highball. When a woman should be 
on the “job” making the newspaper 
with her “stuff,” you will find she is 
there, and not dallying somewhere by 
the wayside, procrastinating over a 
bowl of the talking water that says 
things that never look good in the 
newspapers, 

The expression that woman’s sphere 
is the home, is as hackneyed as it has 
been proven to be fallacious. In a 
study of history, we find that in spite 
of the handicaps, rather than because 
of any help given them, women have 
often taken quite as active a part in the 
affairs of state, war and letters, as 
have the so-called sterner sex. 

Because I happen to be a woman 
press-agent, I am not going to throw 
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any verbal bouquets at my sex. It is 
true that while women succeed in the 
world, it does not necessarily follow 
that every woman will do so, any 
more than it means that every man 
makes a success out of his life. It is 
a matter of temperament, rather than 
the personal equation. I have dis- 
covered that the woman who lacks 
enterprise, and who quits at the first 
rebuff, finding relief in a fit of passion- 
ate weeping, which only makes ‘her 
eyes red, cannot shine as a press- 
agent. It is news, not tears, that 
moves the heart of the newspaper 
editor. 

My idea of the woman press-agent 
is that she must be womanly, aggres- 
sive, have ideas in plenty, courage, 
tact, energy, and be dominated by only 
one determination—to batter down all 
obstacles. I have found that by keep- 
ing in touch with the careers of other 
women who have done things worth 
while, I help stiffen any tendency to 
waver. The women we read most 
about are the ones who did not include 
the word “fail” in their lexicon. From 
my own experience as a purveyor of - 
publicity, I should say that a woman 
who answers to the requirements we 
have set down, will make her mark 
and be of benefit not only to herself, 
but a valuable ally in the uplift of all 
that pertains to the profession of 
entertainment—if that be the line in 
which she casts her lot. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


S THE president of the county 
board turned in at the gate, the 
old man sitting at the window of 

a room in the Beehive, the only tene- 
ment of the prosperous little village, 
gtipped the arms of his chair, and wet- 
ting his dry lips with his tongue, spoke 
to the other occupant of the room. 

“He’s—he’s coming in here, Marthy.” 

The sweet old face belonging to the 
helpless body and withered limbs oc- 
cupying the patchwork-covered rocker 
near the stove, became more ashen than 
even its wonted pallor of stricken old 
age, but Martha’s voice was steady as 
she answered: 

“T guess it’s the end, Cyrus, but what- 
ever he says don’t you let him see how 
bad we feel. It would be meat and drink 


to Hiram Parker to see either one of us 
break down.” 

Cyrus Watkins turned from the win- 
dow and looked at his wife with the 
tender, admiring gaze that had been in 
his eyes for her since the day, fifty 
years before, when he had first seen 
her. That his eyes held also the despair 
of penniless old age, impotent longer 
to shelter or protect her, did not change 
the readiness with which, as had been 
his custom for fifty years, he did her 
gentle bidding. 

He straightened his shoulders, 
brushed his hair back, and taking down 
the patched and faded blue coat which 
proclaimed him the long-suffering cred- 
itor of a country long on promises and 
praise to its soldiers, but short on its 
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actual succor to them, he put it on and 
buttoned it to his chin. Then, as the ex- 
pected knock sounded, he walked to the 
door with as near an attempt at a mili- 
tary stride as his seventy years could 
compass and, throwing it open, faced 
the visitor. 

The man who entered was also sev- 

enty, but looked ten years younger. His 
clothes, his shirt stud, the ring on his 
finger, his obtrusive watch-chain, de- 
noted the solid prosperity of the country 
rich man ; his portly figure showed good 
living, although the clear skin of his 
shaven face and his absence of flabbi- 
ness showed that he had tempered his 
self-indulgence. But his eyes, small, 
merciless, with a rat-like cunning in 
them, betrayed the inner nature of the 
man through all his fair outward seem- 
ing. 
“Good afternoon, Cyrus; how are 
you feeling to-day, Marthy?”’ This was 
his greeting, and while the words were 
cordial enough, the tone was coldly per- 
functory. 

“Good afternoon, Hiram,” returned 
the old soldier with dignity, pushing 
forward a chair for the visitor. “Will 
you sit down?” But the old woman ut- 
tered no word of greeting, only lifted 
her face, into the whiteness of which a 
flush of color had come, and gazed at 
the new-comer with stormy, contemp- 
tuous eyes which belonged to her long 
buried youth instead of her invalided 
old age. 

Hiram Parker caught the look, 
winced, and then, as if he were an un- 
ruly dog enraged by the flick of a whip, 
he snarled out his errand. 

“I suppose you two know what I’ve 
come for, so there’s no use wasting 
words about it,” he began, standing 
erect by the door and disdaining the 
proffered chair. “The county’s been 
mighty long-suffering and forbearing 
with you, Cyrus. Here this is the fourth 
year you’ve had county aid with your 
coal and food—” 

“Don’t speak so loud, Hiram,” said 
Cyrus apprehensively, “the rest of the 
people here in the Beehive don’t know 
that yet.” 

Hiram Parker laughed coarsely. 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” he said 


sarcastically. “They'll know worse than 
that by this time next week. You know 
I told you the last time I was here that 
unless you could manage to get work 
enough to do without county aid you’d 
have to go out to the county farm. 
Well, the time’s up, and there aint any 
more prospect of your getting anything 
to do than there ever was, so you be 
prepared to go out there a week from 
to-day.” c 

Cyrus stiffened as if he were again 
looking into the death he had faced so 
fearlessly a half century gone by. 

“You—you mean that, Hiram?” he 
asked quietly. 

Parker looked him over from head 
to foot, a repulsive, gloating gaze, be- 
fore he answered, slowly, deliberately, 
every inflection a studied insult. 

“I always mean what I say. I ama 
man of my word. I always pay my debts 
—a habit, Cyrus, which you never have 
acquired. And I might add that I have 
never thrown away golden opportuni- 
ties nor neglected good advice. When 
you first came home from the war I of- 
fered you a clerkship in the bank, but 
you were so uppish with your ideas of 
what you were going to do with your 
music that you refused it. And when 
you failed to make a living with your 
music, as everybody knew you would, 
I offered you a chance to take care of 
the bank and sleep there at night, and 
you refused because you couldn’t leave 
Marthy! As if Marthy wouldn’t have 
been far better off in some old ladies’ 
home with the money you could have 


sent her, than starving to death here -§ 


with you, and your little bit of pension, 
and the few dollars a year you make 
when you fiddle for the dances the 
godless young folks of this town will 
give in defiance of all the churches—” 

“Stop ‘ibd 

It was not the old soldier’s voice that 
interrupted the insulting words, but that 


her tone was that of a master cowing 
a dog. Both men turned and looked at 
her, her husband in amazement—he 
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had never heard such a tone from her 4 


—the other man in a curious sort of 


sive. 


recognition, half defiant, half submis- q 


























Martha was leaning forward in her 
rocker, her withered hands gripping the 
arms, her face flushed, her eyes flash- 
ing, her whole body transformed. The 
wraith of the beauty which once had 
made her the belle of the county hov- 
ered over her as she poured out the 
pent-up wrath of fifty years upon 
Parker. 

“You are a very successful man, 
Hiram Parker,” she began slowly. “You 
are a deacon and an elder in the 
church; you are the president of 
the county board, you have wealth, 
you have religious and social position, 
you have power—yes, you have the 
power even of life and death, for 
you know what going to the county 
farm will mean to Cyrus and me. 
But I wonder as I sit here looking 
at you, remembering what is past and 
gone, and knowing what you must know 
of your black, sinful heart, that you are 
not stretched on your face trying to 
make your peace with an outraged God 
rather than carrying out the vengeance 
you threatened to the girl of fifty years 
ago, on the helpless old woman of to- 
day.” 

She turned to her husband. 

“Cyrus, come here and take my hand. 
Hold it tightly. Don’t let go of it, don’t 
go near that man, no matter how angry 
you are, no matter how amazed you are 
at what I’m going to tell you. I didn’t 
tell you when we were young, for I 
knew your temper, and I did not want 
to make you a murderer, and that you 
would have been. 

“Cyrus, you knew in the old days 
before I met you that I kept company 
with Hiram. If I had never seen you I 
“don’t know but in the foolishness of a 
giddy girl’s vanity I might have mar- 
ried him, for he asked me more than 
once. But there was something about 
him that made me distrust him in spite 
of all his fair speeches, and I kept put- 
ting him off. And then you came—and 
when I compared you with him, there 
Was never another thought of Hiram 
Parker for me.” 

Her voice held immeasurable depths 
of quiet scorn, but it became more un- 
even, more impassioned as she hurried 
on. 
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“He talked pretty wild of revenge 
when I gave him my final answer, but 
I didn’t think anything of it then; we 
were all nothing but children. Then we 
were married and you went away to the 
war—” 

She stopped, shaken with a fit of 
coughing, while the flush in her face 
became deeper, and the face of the man 
at the door grew purple with anger. 

“Do you remember the little cottage 
we had, how lonely it was? Cyrus, hold 
my hand tighter; remember we are old 
now, but I want you to know what this 
man is. Cyrus, he came to my door one 
night with a lying errand from his 
mother. He talked fair at first, then he 
began to say things to me that no re- 
spectable woman had any right to listen 
to, and, Cyrus, when I ordered him 
from the house—I—I had to fight tooth 
and nail for your honor and mine be- 
fore he went. If it had not been for 
poor old Sport, the dog you left with 
me, I do not know what would have 
become of me. 

“When he fled from the door that 
night he threw back such a blasphe- 
mous vow of vengeance upon us both 
that I lay awake all night shivering in 
terror. Now you know, Cyrus, why I 
never would let you enter his employ. 
He has talked fair all these years; after 
he joined the church he waylaid me on 
the street one day and asked my for- 
giveness, saying he had repented of his 
sins, but I knew—I always knew he 
would strike some day, like the snake he 
is. If you had worked for the bank he 
would have planned some way to make 
you out a thief and send you to the 
penitentiary. And now, the only revenge 
he has left, is to send us to the poor- 
house, together.” 

She turned to the man at the door. 

“Hiram Parker, I am going to the 
poorhouse and to my grave, but let me 
tell you now that I would rather be 
there, or in prison, or on the scaffold 
with Cyrus Watkins than to have lived 
without him one day out of the years 
we have been man and wife.” 

“Get out of here, Parker, quick, be- 
fore I kill you,” said Cyrus hoarsely, 
starting toward him; but the frail 
hands of his wife clutched his so tight- 
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ly that he could not wrench them away 
without hurting her. 

Parker had one sting left. 

“Well, you wont be together any 
more,” he said venomously, as he 
opened the door. “They keep the men 
and the women separate at the county 
farm as becomes a respectable institu- 
tion. Even if one of you were to die, it 
is at the discretion of the superintend- 
ent to admit any visitors, and you know 
the superintendent happens to be my 
cousin.” 

The two stricken old creatures kept 
as rigid'as wounded animals in fear of 
the hunter, till Parker’s heavy footsteps 
died away. Then with a long drawn 
moan of “Oh! Cyrus, Cyrus,” Martha, 
always through their life together the 
stronger spirit in adversity, fell into her 
husband’s arms in a burst of hysterical 
sobbing. 

Cyrus held her until the paroxysm 
had passed. Then he laid her gently 
upon the bed, and moving quietly, pre- 
pared a cup of tea and persuaded her 
to drink it. When, after putting things 
to rights, he took down his battered old 
hat, she gave a little gasp of terror. 

“Oh! Cyrus, you’re not going to 
leave me to-night ?” 

“T must, Marthy,” he said gently. 
“You know they will give me two dol- 
lars for playing to-night, and it’s the 
last money I'll ever have a chance to 
earn. It will buy you some little com- 
forts you’ll sorely need out there.” 

His voice broke, but he went on 
bravely. 

“Besides, I haint going to give up all 
hope till the breath is out of our bodies. 
It aint for a soldier that fought under 
Grant to give up till the last ditch. 
Those young fellows that run these 
dances are kind-hearted, if they are a 
little rough, and I’m going to have a lit- 


tle talk with them. I’ll step in and ask. 


Nettie Gray to sit with you till I come 
back.” 

Martha put up a protesting hand. 

“Not to-night, Cyrus,” she said. “I’d 
rather be alone till you come back.” 

She turned to the stand at her side 
which held but two objects, a worn bi- 
ble and the faded photograph of a win- 
some baby face. 
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“They may take these away, Cyrus; 
we don’t know,” she said. “I’d like to 
spend all the time I can with Buddie.” 

Cyrus bent over and quickly kissed 


‘her; then hurried out, not trusting his 


voice to reply. “Buddie,” the baby boy 
they had laid to sleep so many years 
ago! If Buddie had lived— 


“You don’t mean that I’ve got to 
wait four hours here! Come, son, wake 
up! You must be dreaming! The con- 
ductor of the other train said there was 
only a twenty-minute stop.” 

The ticket agent framed in his win- 
dow looked impassively at the protest- 
ing traveler on the other side of the 
wicket. He had seen many of his type 
before, well-groomed, city-bred, pros- 
perous men of affairs, who chafed at 
the delays which this wayside junction 
of two great railroads often furnished. 
They were the chief diversion of the 
agent’s monotonous life. 

“Accident down the line. East train 
four hours late,” he explained, and 
turned again to his telegraph instru- 
ment. 

The traveler walked to the door of 
the station and looked out into the 
darkness. A few street lamps shone im- 
portantly at intervals through the black- 
ness, while a block distant glimmered 
the lights of the half dozen stores of 
Main Street. 

“Eight o’clock!” he exclaimed, look- 
ing at his watch, “and I’ve got to stick 
around here till midnight. The devil!” 

He went back to the window. ‘ 

“Anything doing in this burg to- @ 
night?” he queried. a 

The ticket agent stretched a satut- 7 
nine forefinger toward the framed | 
church schedules which hung on the @ 
walls of the station. . 

“Prayer-meeting,” he began, then | 
checked himself—‘“no, that was last = 
night. Oyster supper at the Congrega- = 
tional; Woman’s Missionary society at | 
the Methodist, with a returned mission- | 
ary speaking; regular meeting of the § 
Young People’s Temperance Union at | 
the Baptist.” i. 

The traveler grinned. “I’ll take ‘em 
all in,” he promised. “But where’s the 
music?” he demanded, as through the) 

































stillness came the rollicking notes of 
“Turkey in the Straw.” 

“Dance at the opera house,” said the 
agent. 

“Old-fashioned country dance? Me 
for that!” declared the traveler enthu- 
siastically. “Music isn’t bad, either. The 
guy that’s punishing the fiddle seems to 
know his business.”’ 

“That’s Uncle Cyrus Watkins, in 
positively his last appearance on any 
stage,” said the station agent grimly. 
“Heard to-night they’re going to take 
him and his wife to the poorhouse next 
week. D—d shame, too. Nice old chap. 
Old soldier, well-meaning, hard-work- 
ing, but no luck. Suppose he owes pret- 
ty nearly everybody in town.” 

“And I suppose there’s a hundred 
families in these oyster-stew, returned 
missionary and temperance institutions 
that could give the old couple a home 
for the rest of their days and never feel 
it,” rejoined the traveler with a con- 
temptuous jerk of his cigar toward the 
notices on the wall. “But on with the 
dance! You’re sure the train wont go 
before midnight?” 

“Tf it does, I’ll back it up to the opera 
house for you,” promised the agent as 
the other man disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

At the opera house the electric lamps 
were burning brightly as if in defiance 
of the rows of kerosene lamps which 
the thoughtful promoters of the dance 
had provided, prompted by the memory 
of previous occasions when their trust 
in their local electric plant had been 
sadly misplaced. Children, young peo- 
ple and older men and women were 
whirling around the room, wildly en- 
coring the musicians at each stop in the 
music. 

On the platform at one end of the 
room, Cyrus, white, with quivering lips, 
yet steady fingers, led his small orches- 
tra of clarionet and piano. He held his 
battered old violin as tenderly as if it 
were a baby, and in his face shone the 
love of his music which nothing could 
destroy. 

He was the target for many glances 
of pitying curiosity. The news of his 
trouble had spread through the little 
village with telegraphic speed, and 
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among the few who did not stand in 
church or business relations with Hi- 
ram Parker, or were not in one way or 
another under obligation to him, the in- 
dignation was outspoken. 

But the few indignant souls were in 
no position to help the old man, and 
the rest of the villagers were so obsessed 
by the power and wealth of their local 
magnate, Parker, that anything he saw 
fit to do was just and proper in their 
eyes. 

Of all the glances directed toward the 
old man, however, none was so intense, 
so searching as that of the stranger at 
the dance. He had arrived at the hall 
just before a waltz number in which Cy- 
rus had a solo of some length. To this 
he had listened with amazement and 
appreciation, and had since studied the 
gaunt, white-bearded old man on the 
platform as if he were a problem in 
higher mathematics. 

“He ought to work in all right,” he 
said to himself, “but blessed if I know 
just how. No half way business will go. 
It’s got to be a top-liner, or it will bea 
fizzle.” 

The dancers were resting and in the 
informal, free-and-easy fashion of the 
affair, securing their partners for the 
next dance. The musicians were ar- 
ranging their music. Cyrus lifted his 
violin bow, and one of those curious 
musical freaks called a medley of pa- 
triotic airs filled the room. 

But Cyrus played it as if inspired. 
“Marching through Georgia,” “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing,” “Yankee Doodle”—one old tune 
tumbled upon the heels of another. It 
was when the rollicking strains of 
“Dixie” quickened the heels of the 
dancers that the stranger brought his 
fist down upon his knee with an ex- 
clamation. 

“By the Lord Harry, I’ve got it!” 
he said, and rising, made his way to the 
stairway at the side of the room which 
led to that region of the “opera house” 
by courtesy called “the wings.” 

As he reached the top of the stairs, 
three figures came up the steps on the 
opposite side which led to the office be- 
low. Two of them were expostulating 
with the third. 
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“I tell you I hate to do it, Parker,” 
said the wiry little man who fussed in 
Parker’s wake. “Why can’t you wait 
till the dance is over anyway? No use 
in humiliating the poor old chap before 
all the people.” 

Parker turned pompously. 

“T have told you that I have unex- 
pected business out at the poor farm 
to-night,” he said, “and that I can save 
the county the expense of transporting 
them out there. Besides, they will ride 
out in my machine, which will be far 
more comfortable for them than the 
poor farm wagon. Go on in and tell him 
to come along.” 

Parker followed the unwilling town 
marshal as he crossed the stage to the 
spot where Cryus, with his eyes on his 
music, was playing his very soul into the 
notes. The tall, lithe, clean-cut figure 
of the stranger loitered in the rear. 

The marshal touched Cyrus on the 
shoulder. “Sorry, old man,” he said, 
“but Hiram Parker, he says you’ve got 
to go along with him to-night out yon- 
der.” He jerked a reluctant forefinger 
in the general direction of the county 
farm—‘so don’t make a fuss, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

The manager of the dance who had 
accompanied Parker and the marshal 
glanced shamefacedly at the old man. 

“And, Cyrus,” he stammered, “as 
Parker says your earnings are not your 
own any more but subject to the coun- 
ty’s call, 1 can’t give you your money 
for to-night. You see I’d have to pay 
it twice.” 

The violin bow dropped from Cyrus’ 
fingers. He stood for a second as if pet- 
rified ; then with a snarl like that of a 
wild beast mother defending her young, 
he grabbed his. violin by the neck and 
with it as a weapon struck wildly at 
Parker. 

“T’ll not go to the poorhouse! I’d 
rather be hung for your killing, you 
d—d lying hound,” he yelled, but be- 
fore his feeble blow had fallen, his arm 
was seized by a kindly yet compelling 
hand. 

“Don’t get excited, Uncle,” said the 
suave voice of the stranger. “You wont 
have to do either.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Parker. 
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“Me?” replied the stranger impu- 
dently, the light of battle in his eyes. 
“I’m Uncle Cyrus’ long-lost brother. 
Like to see the strawberry mark on my 
left shoulder ?” 

“This is no time for fooling,” said 
Parker impatiently. “Don’t try to inter- 
fere with justice in this county, young 
man.” 

“I don’t intend to,” retorted the 
stranger significantly. “On the contrary, 
I think I’ll take a hand and see that a 
little of the article is distributed around 
here. I’m not much up in the law, but 
it strikes me you’re going a little high- 
handed with a free born American cit- 
izen and an old soldier to boot. I shall 
advise Uncle Cyrus to sue you for 
heavy damages. But that’s neither here 
nor there. Here’s my card; you can look 
me up in Bradstreet; and I am now 
going to offer Uncle Cyrus here a good 
job 1f he and his wife can arrange to 
take the midnight train with me.” 

Parker did not even glance at the 
card. “You can’t do it,” he said. “Wat- 
kins is a county ward now, and besides, 
he owes everybody so much money that 
he could never pay his debts, no matter 
how big a job you had.” 

He spoke sneeringly. The stranger 

turned his back upon him and spoke to 
Cyrtis. 
_ “Have you any scruples against go- 
ing on the stage?” he asked laughingly. 
He was enjoying himself hugely, this 
man, whose card bore the name of the 
biggest vaudeville promoter in the the- 
atrical world. Anything dramatic or 
unusual appealed to him, and he was 
missing no detail of the situation which 
had drawn every person in the hall into 
the curious, spell-bound crowd huddled 
close to the footlights. 

“On the stage,” repeated Cyrus won- 
deringly ; then he cried fiercely: “I'd go 
into hell fire if Marthy and me could 
keep together.” 

“Well—it’s lucky you didn’t break 
your fiddle over this gifted gentleman’s 
head, for you'll need it in your busi- 
ness,” commented the stranger. “Would 
your wife be willing to go on too?” 

“She can’t walk,” answered Cyrus 
sadly. “She’s been an invalid for years.” 

“All the better,” said the stranger 

















enthusiastically. ‘“See—it’s like this. 
Stage: dim light ; setting: old-fashioned 
room, old lady in invalid’s chair, you 
in uniform by the window. Tail end of 
torchlight procession disappearing out- 
side—few cheap supers will do for that 
everywhere. You sigh for days that are 
past when you could march too—usual 
patter. Wife says, ‘Play me old tunes 
anyway. You take down old fiddle and 
play things you’ve played to-night— 
‘Dixie’ and the rest; ‘Dixie’ always 
gets ’em. Then you go over to her and 
sit down at her feet, and reel off a few 
of those mushy things like ‘Annie 
Laurie’ and ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ winding 
up with ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ light 
growing dimmer till at last you are 
playing in the darkness. That ought to 
fetch ’em,” he concluded. 

But he had reckoned without Parker. 

“All this is very pretty,” sneered that 
worthy, “but I’ve seen no money yet!” 

“Keep your shirt on, old top,” ad- 
vised the stranger coolly, while the 
crowd gasped at this unheard-of imper- 
tinence to the local magnate. “We'll 
soon remedy that. How much does he 
owe altogether ?” 

“Tt must be all of two hundred dol- 
lars,” snarled Parker, his face purple. 


' “He owes me sixty for rent.” 


“Oh! dear,” scoffed the stranger. 
“Isn’t this awful?” He took out a roll 
of bills and pulled off fifties and hun- 
dreds amounting to three hundred dol- 
lars. 

“There, Watkins; there’s your first 
week’s salary in advance,” he said, 
pressing the bills into Cyrus’ nerveless 
fingers. “If there’s a notary public 
around here and a bank official who can 
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tell real money from counterfeit, I'll 
write you a contract for that sum a 
week for thirty weeks and satisfy your 
doubting friends here that the coin’s 
genuine.” 

Cyrus groped blindly for his chair 
and sank down in it, his whole body 
quivering. His stunned brain was be- 
ginning to realize what had come to 
him. Comfort, yes, luxury, for Martha 
and himself, the power to pay the petty 
debts, the consciousness of which had 
galled him for years. And most exhil- 
arating of all—the restoration of his 
self-respect in the vindication of his be- 
loved music as a means of livelihood. 

“Oh! God,” he breathed, starting up 
and reaching out his trembling hands to 
the stranger. “I—I—you—I can’t tell 
you what I want to.” 

“That’s all right, Uncle Cyrus,” re- 
turned the stranger kindly. “If there’s 
anybody here that you can trust to set- 
tle your affairs for you”—his voice held 
a covert sneer—‘“you’d better see to it 
now, for we’ve got to get that midnight 
train.” 

Cyrus slipped a little, worn notebook 
from his pocket and, counting out two 
hundred dollars from his roll of bills, 
turned to the town marshal. 

“Abe,” he said, “here’s a note of all 
my debts—one hundred and seventy- 
four dollars and eighty cents in all. Pay 
them for me, and take the rest of this 
for your trouble.” 

He picked up his violin and held it 
lovingly, while his townspeople gazed 
at him as if he were the seventh won- 
der of the world. 

“Can we go and get Marthy right 
away?” he asked. 
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MISS BATEMAN-HUNTER is an English actress who came to this country a few 
seasons ago and has charmed American audiences quite as she had, earlier, those of 


Great Britain, 


T IS a very old story, indeed, and one 
that has been repeated, with varia- 
tions, over and over again, that the 

dramatic profession demands more of 
its disciples than does any other. 
What the general public, as personi- 
fied in the audiences in the theatres, 
sees of the actress or actor, is seen 
across the footlights. Of course, there 


She will be recalled to theatre-goers 
formances last season with New York’s New Theatre 


enerally for her delightful per- 
ompany. 


is that other aspect of the profession, 
which is so strikingly a part of Ameri- 
can theatricals—the work done by the 
busy men and women who get “things 
in the papers” about the players. 
Like all girls who take up the stage 
as a profession, with serious intent, I 
found myself, in the beginning, fig- ~ 
uratively speaking, “against a stone | 
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wall.” The fact that I was fortunate 
enough to be descended from three 
generations of well-known players, did 
not make my path one of roses, or by 
any means lessen the number of 
bumps and hard knocks that usually 
fall to the lot of the novice, and: of 
which I assure you I received my full 
share. The thorns and prickles were 
there in abundance, and it was many 
weary days before I could even partly 
reconcile myself to the conditions that 
confronted me at the start of my pro- 
fessional life. 

But, as a matter of fact, I did have 
several advantages the average aspir- 
ant for stage honors does not enjoy. 
My mother and my aunts, who were 
and are now prominently identified 
with the stage, gave me much advice 
and assistance, and I also derived a 
great deal of good experience and 
schooling under the tutelage of my 
masculine relatives who were actively 
engaged in acting. 

I always was a prolific builder of air 
castles, both as a child at home and in 
my early days in the theatre. And, 
not only was I a builder of the filmy 
nothings that make up futures, but I 
still am inordinately fond of construct- 
ing picture-book palaces that lead me 
to all sorts of wonderful places. Not 
being a seeress, how many of my 
roseate dreams are ever going to come 
true, is more than I am able to say. 
While a great majority of my care- 
fully-thought-out hopes and ambitions 
have, to quote from Bobbie Burns, 
“gang aft aglee,” it has been due to no 
fault of mine. I have been a most 
valiant and persistent builder and pro- 
jector of “futures.” 

It is said in children’s stories that 
in everyone’s life, at some time or 
other, there comes a good fairy, and 
sometimes even two good fairies, who 
will grant you everything you may 
wish for. My good fairies took the 
form of two very distinguished men 
connected with the theatre. They were 
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Mr. William Archer, the veteran Eng- 
lish dramatic critic, and Mr. Winthrop 
Ames, of The New Theatre. 

From my experience with air 
castles, and a knowledge of how these 
things should work out, my fairy god- 
fathers must have done something like 
this. Mr. Archer, following the Eng- 
lish custom, was having tea in his 
favorite West End restaurant one af- 
ternoon. In walks another gentle- 
man, who was none other than Mr. 
Ames. They greet each other as old 
friends. Their talk naturally turns 
about the theatre, and particularly 
The New Theatre in New York. 

Quite incidentally, I am sure, Mr. 
Ames mentions that he is recruiting 
some of the members of The New 
Theatre Company from the ranks of 
English players; and, quite inciden- 
tally also, Mr. Archer, being a very 
good friend of mine—he having thor- 
oughly “roasted” me on more than one 
occasion, as you would express it in 
this country, and shown his interest 
in me professionally in a more flatter- 
ing manner—mentioned me as a pos- 
sibility for The New Theatre Com- 
pany. 

Now, whether or not Mr. Archer 
was aware at the time that for years 
one of my favorite feats in Spanish 
Castle architecture included the de- 
signing of an American appearance, I 
know not. But, at any rate, Mr. Ames 
received the suggestion most favor- 
ably. The upshot of the chat over the 
tea cups was that at the conclusion of 
my engaement at the Court Theatre, 
in London, where I was appearing at 
the time as co-star with E. Harcourt 
Williams, in a piece called “Bonnet 
Conspirators,” I set sail for the prom- 
ised land. My mind was a perfect maze 
of conflicting anticipations and hopes 
and fears. 

That was nearly two years ago, and 
since then I have been a member of 
that wonderful organization of players 
and stage directors who have done so 
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much artistic work on the stage of The 
New Theatre. It was really and truly 
a company where all were stars and no 
one starred. 

Naturally, I was elated at the op- 
portunity to show my wares on this 
side of the deep blue sea. Who would 
not be, I wonder? During the two 
years, which have been wonderful 
ones for me, I have played a wide 
variety of rdles. Some of them were 
new, and some were old favorites I 
had played in England. But think 
what it has all meant to a girl who has 
realized at least one of her air castles! 

Never shall I forget the first piece in 
which I appeared in New York. The 
company was playing “Antony and 
Cleopatra” and Mr. E. H. Sothern and 
Miss Julia Marlowe were the title 
principals. I was cast for the part of 
“Tris,” which I had played in London 


in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s company. Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe are not 
only charming personally, but are two 


of the best actors with whom I have 
ever appeared. Mr. Sothern is a won- 
derful student of the drama, with a 
rare insight in and knowledge of dra- 
matic art. Miss Marlowe is a player 
of compelling magnetism, of great 
talent, and deep appeal. 

In the beautiful playhouse on 
Central Park, every provision was 
made for productions of the magni- 
tude of those in which our company 
appeared. But, I am sorry to say, in 
some of the outside cities visited while 
we were on tour, we found matters 
quite different and more difficult, espe- 
cially as our company was carrying a 
tremendous amount of scenery and 
wardrobe. Theatres out of New York 
were often put to rout to care for us 
properly. We were, in fact, a sort of 
white elephant for the men behind the 
curtain line. 

In St. Louis, for instance, we ex- 
perienced a flood. Jupiter Pluvius, 
with his habitual disregard for people 
and events, poured out his best line 
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of moisture. Then it appeared that a 
certain “standpipe” suddenly decided 
that it had gotten tired of its regula- 
tion duties. Not being a plumbing 
expert, I am not to this day able to 
decide officially just what a first-class 
standpipe is supposed to do in the 
scheme of things. At any rate, the re- 
sults were woeful and damaging. Mr, 
Standpipe spilled several thousand 
litres, or gallons, or quarts of water, 
all over the theatre stage. The base- 
ment, however, received the bulk of 
his attention. Our trunks were all 
stored in the basement under the 
stage, and they were discovered gaily 
simulating yachts and barges, careen- 
ing madly about, with their contents 
soaked thoroughly. : 
This happened after a matinée. That 
same evening we were billed to do two 
plays, the costumes of which were in 
the water-soaked trunks. If you can 
do so, try to imagine how very com- © 
fortable we all were. The pieces in ~ 
which we were appearing were “Sister 
Beatrice” and “Don.” As the mem- | 
bers of the company made their 
appearance, they resembled nothing 
so much in my eyes as drowned rats, 
with their gowns and clothing cling- 
ing affectionately, but hardly hygien- 
ically, about their persons. . We all 
walked about the stage shivering, even 
though it was summer. Then, to add 
to the general effect, when we walked, ~ 
our shoes gave out that peculiar | 
“squigging” squeak that, while it may = 
be funny, i is not the most comfortable | 
thing in the world. Fortunately none ~ 
of us got anything worse than a cold. — 
Like most players, I have expe- © 
rienced many funny things, but noth- 7 
ing that ever happened to me can hold © 
a candle alongside the incident that = 
overtook our company, while in Phila- = 
delphia, on this tour. The piece was | 
“The Winter’s Tale” and I was play- 4 
ing Perdita. Of course, while we caf- 7 
ried our own stage crew of carpenters, | 
electricians, property-men, and fly-) 
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men, the regular stage attachés of the 
theatre were on duty to help out. The 
local men were given a thorough drill- 
ing in the light and curtain cues. It 
was emphasized to them that they 
must be on the jump and very careful. 

In case it is not generally known, I 
would explain that sometimes the cue 
for dropping the curtain at the end 
of a scene or act is given by the stage 
manager using a small whistle. This 
is easily understood and is not likely 
to be mistaken by the stage men. Near 
the end of the first scene, we on the 
stage were astonished to hear a shrill 
whistle. The scene still had about 
five minutes to run until the end of the 
act. Down came the curtain. The 
stage manager, exasperated, rushed on 
and demanded to know why. The 
willing, but over-anxious worker up in 
the flies explained he had received the 
whistle signal. The manager emphat- 
ically declared there had been no 
whistle from him. It looked like a 
blunder that could not be explained 
away. Then the stage door-man who 
had overheard the excitement, came on 
and, after listening pro and con, volun- 
teered an explanation. It seems there 
was a cab stand across the street from 
the stage door of the theatre and what 
the flyman had mistaken for the stage 
manager’s signal was nothing more or 
less than the starter whistling for a 
cab. The windows being open, the 
curtain man heard the shrill screech of 
the whistle and dropped the curtain 
without more ado. It completely 
“killed” the scene. 

In another city, which I will not 
Specify by name, as the incident al- 
most terminated in a fatality, occurred 
something that was entirely lacking 
in the elements of humor. Miss Jessie 
Busely and myself were standing on 
the stage rehearsing a scene, while the 
working crew were hanging the 
Scenery. In the midst of our scene, 
something suddenly whizzed past our 
very noses and landed with a thud. 
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I certainly am free to admit I was 
a badly frightened girl and Miss 
Busely afterward admitted she felt 
“squeamish.” What had happened 
was this. A bag of bird shot, weighing 
fifteen or twenty pounds, such as is 
used as a counterweight to tie on the 
three ropes (which are called the 
“lines”) to which the curtains are fas- 
tened, had become untied at a height 
of about twenty feet and dropped from 
that height and whizzed by us two. 
This incident increased my respect for 
bags of shot, but did not aid in 
strengthening my nervous system. 

There was another very funny inci- 
dent, which I will mention, as showing 
how sometimes an absurd trifle may 


“upset the dignity of even our best 


actors. It occurred in “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” I was playing Iris—who, 
you know, is a slave of Cleopatra’s and 
madly devoted to her. I was reclining 
on the stage, at the foot of the throne 
on which Cleopatra sat, while Mr. 
Sothern, as Antony, was pouring out 
some passionate speech to Miss Mar- 
lowe, as Cleopatra. In the midst of 
the scene, something wafted gently 
down from the flies, and, before I had 
observed it, settled softly on my face. 
It was a sheet from a current news- 
paper, which a prosaic flyman had 
been perusing and had allowed to get 
away from him. A twentieth century 
newspaper in the Court of the Queen 
of Egypt! 

On the steamship, on which I sailed 
to England for a vacation after my 
first season at The New Theatre, was 
a family consisting of a mother and 
two little girls. Upon several occa- 
sions I had noticed, as we sat on deck, 
lolling in our deck chairs, that the chil- 
dren seemed to have more than a 
passing interest in me, Finally, one 
afternoon, one of the children clam- 
bered up on her mother’s lap and I 
could not help but overhear her say: 
“Now you ask her, mamma.” 

The youngsters then ran away. 
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The mother, somewhat embarrassed, 
. turned to me and asked: 
“Pardon me, but my daughter keeps 


on insisting that she saw you in St.. 


Louis several weeks ago. Are you the 
lady who played Olivia in “Twelfth 
Night?” 

Children are very observing. This 
tot of a girl, not over six years of age, 
remembered me, even though I had 
worn a high head-dress and a classic, 
clinging robe in “Twelfth Night.” I 
became wonderfully fast friends with 
them. 

One might go on, indefinitely, mul- 
tiplying examples of the hundred and 
one little incidents that follow in the 
wake of the stage worker. But I have 
mentioned only a few as indicating 
some of the little things that do come 
up, and help lighten the hard work and 
steady grind of professional life. 

As already mentioned, I have played 
a variety of réles with The New Thea- 
tre. To give you an idea of those that 
interested me most, a few of the plays 
in which I have appeared in this coun- 
try include “Antony and Cleopatra ;” 
“The Cottage in The Air;” “Don;” 
“Twelfth Night;” “Winter’s Tale;” 
“Sister Beatrice;” “Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;” “The Nigger ;” “Nobody’s 
Daughter;” and “The Arrow Maker.” 

In “The Arrow Maker” I played 
Bright Water, an Indian maiden. In- 
asmuch as I am a pronounced blonde, 
it became necessary for me to resort 
to the art of the wig-maker, in order 
to simulate the raven locks of the 
Chieftain’s daughter. Though Eng- 
lish, and unacquainted with the tra- 
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ditions of the Indians, as an American 
might reasonably be expected to be, 
I was much pleased that the critics 
who reviewed the performance found 
much to commend in my characteriza- 
tion. 

Many surpassingly talented people 
have been in The New Theatre Com- 
pany. Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe 
I have already mentioned. Then we 
had Miss Grace George, Miss Annie 
Russell, Miss Rose Coghlan, Mr. 


-Louis Calvert and Miss Olga Nether- 


sole. They came to The New Theatre 
for limited engagements in certain 
particular productions. Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison, a countrywoman 
of mine, has played at The New Thea- 
tre in a line of parts requiring great 
versatility and ability. Mr. Ferdinand 
Gottschalk is another of the distin- 
guished artists who have impressed 
me with their work, as has A. E. An- 
son. I might go on down the list and 
mention many others whose work en- 
titles them to stellar honors. 

I am still building castles in the air. 
Not the least attractive of all, places 
me in a position where I can spend at 
least a portion of each theatrical year 
on this side of the Atlantic; and then, 
at the season’s end, run down to one of 


your celebrated watering places for a 


long week-end which, judging from 
past experience, may run into months. 

I love my England, and I love 
America—so what is a poor girl going 
to do? 


























